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PREFACE, 


N this book I make bold to maintain that Theognis wrote 
all or nearly all the poems which are extant under his 
name. The text was added by an afterthought; but it is 
not superfluous, since in the current editions more than forty 
lines, and these not the least important for my argument, are 
banished into an appendix or the obscurity of notes. So far 
as I know, the only book which leaves these lines in their 
proper places is the Axthologia Lyrica edited for Teubner by 
Eduard Hiller in 1890 and again by Otto Crusius in 1897; 
and good as that Anthology is, it is spoilt for my purpose by 
its lack of textual notes. 

The works which I have consulted are mentioned by title 
each where reference is first made to it; but afterwards, if 
there is no fear of ambiguity, they are denoted only by the 
authors’ names. Frequent use is made of the last important 
history of Greek literature: Hzstotre de la Littérature grecque, 
by Alfred and Maurice Croiset. Besides the critical editions 
which will be enumerated in the introduction to the text, 
I have had before me Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker’s Theognidis 
Religuiae (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1826), and the Azthologia 
Lyrica mentioned above. The editions which appeared before 
the discovery of the best manuscript, the Mutinensis, I have 
found of little use. For the annotations of Joachim Camerarius 
I have trusted Seber’s 7eognis [Mustratus, published at Leipzig 
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in 1620. Occasionally reference is made to Elias Vinetus’ 
Latin version, contained in Jacob Hertel’s edition published 
at Basel in 1561; to a revised form of the same in Seber’s 
edition, Leipzig, 1620; and to a French version by Patin in 
Poétes Moralistes de la Gréce, published at Paris by Garnier 
Fréres. These translations do not include the second book. 

In quoting Pindar I follow Otto Schréder’s edition, the 
fifth edition of the first volume of Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graect. 
For the other poets comprised in Bergk the numeration and 
in general the text of his fourth edition are used. Hesiod is 
quoted according to Rzach (1884). 

My warmest thanks are due to Professor Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr Henry Jackson, and Dr A. W. Verrall. Their friendly 
criticism removed many mistakes from this dissertation, and 
their encouragement induced me to submit it to the ordeal 
of print. In addition, Sir Richard Jebb very kindly read 
through the greater part of the proofs. For the means of 
publication I am indebted to the Syndics of the University 


Press. 
E. H. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
October, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXT. 


THE text of the Theognidean poems which follows is not 
founded on any fresh examination of the manuscripts. The 
evidence which has been used is contained in these editions 
and articles : 


Theognidis Elegi. Secundis curis recensuit Immanuel Bekkerus. 
Berolini, 1827. 

Theognidis Elegiae. Secundis curis recognovit Christophorus 
Ziegler. Tubingae, 1880. 

Theognidis Reliquiae. Edidit Jacobus Sitzler. Heidelbergae, 
1880. 

Poetae Lyrici Graeci. Recensuit Theodorus Bergk. Editionis 
quartae vol. u. Lipsiae, MDCCCLXXXII. 

« ‘Ad Theognidem,’ by H. W. van der Mey, in AZzemosyne, vol. viii. 
1880, pp. 307-325. (Contains a transcript of lines 529—1032 
and 104155 as they appear in A. In the notes on these portions 
of the text I follow van der Mey’s report of the spelling of A, printing 
og, not s, for example, at the ends of words.) 

‘Vorlaufiges zu Theognis,’ by H. Jordan, in Hermes, vol. xv. 
1880, pp. 524-529. (Corrects some of the mistakes of earlier 
collations of A.) 

‘Vorlaufige Nachricht tiber den Vaticanus 915 des Theognis,’ by 
the same, in Hermes, vol. xvi. 1881, pp. 506—511. (Criticizes 
Ziegler’s report of the readings of O.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by Eduard Hiller, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie (which I denote by WV. 7), year xxvii. 1881, 
pp. 449—480. (A review of Ziegler’s and Sitzler’s editions, together 
with a collation of A by A. Kligmann.) 

“Zu Theognis,’ by Christoph Ziegler, in MV. /. year xxviii. 1882, 
pp. 446—448. (An answer to Jordan, throwing new light upon O.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by the same, in WV. /. year xxix. 1883, pp. 253— 
2s. (A collation of the manuscript N, ‘einer der relativ besten der 
dritten classe.’) 
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Occasionally I made use of Bekker’s first edition (1815), 
Ziegler’s first (1868), and Bergk’s first, second and third. 

The best manuscript, the Mutinensis, or A, which is in 
Paris, is assigned to the tenth century ; the second best, O, 
which is in the library of the Vatican, is assigned to the 
thirteenth. Scholars are agreed that the remaining manu- 
scripts are all derived from an interpolated text, which 
seldom has weight against the agreement of A and O. No 
better was the text on which Stobaeus’ excerpts from our 
poet directly or indirectly depend; yet Stobaeus, like the 
inferior manuscripts, preserves a good reading now and again. 
For reporting the readings of the inferior manuscripts I have 
introduced the symbols Z and z, of which 


Z means ‘ most of the inferior manuscripts, 
z means ‘some of the inferior manuscripts.’ 


The expressions ‘the rest’ (when a reading of A or O or both 
has been mentioned), ‘all but A,’ ‘all but O,’ and ‘all but 
AO,’ explain themselves. The manuscript K, however, is 
never taken into account, and is never necessarily included 
in any of these expressions. K is a copy of O, deficient 
where O is spoilt by damp, and shewing no trace of any 
tradition independent of O; wherefore it may be ignored, as 
Ziegler ignored it in his second edition and Bergk in his 
fourth. In the second book, which is extant in A only, 
Greek words recorded by themselves in the notes are the 
readings of A. 

My critical notes do not pretend to be full. Matters of 
punctuation and accent}, minor variations of spelling, differ- 
ences between our text and quotations from Theognis in 
ancient authors—these things are neglected unless they have 
some special interest. The readings of the inferior manu- 
scripts are seldom mentioned if they are certainly wrong; 
and when A differs from O the worse reading is not neces- 
sarily reported unless the better looks like an interpolation. 
Nevertheless some variations are recorded as shewing well 

1 For example I have not ventured to follow A in reading 76e, olde etc. in 39, 


41, 53 and elsewhere: see Kiihner-Blass, 4usfiihrliche Grammatik, § 79.3. O 
has marked peculiarities of accentuation. 
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the relations between A and O and the rest, others merely 
because of their interest to the student of textual error. 
Nor have I cumbered the ground with the countless con- 
jectures of learned men. Even where the text is justly suspect 
I have recorded only a few of the would-be remedies, 
or, if all are unlucky, none. On the other hand I have 
given references to the articles mentioned above in some 
places where the notes of previous editors can be supple- 
mented or corrected with the help of later research. 

In the text itself I have admitted in general only such 
emendations as are commonly accepted, and not all even of 
these. In a few places, however, readings are introduced 
which I believe to be new: in 288 ws 6é Tt cao’ aiel, in 933 
dOnph, in 1380 €piéwv. The last of these I owe to Dr Henry 
Jackson. In 400 the reading of A is printed with a capital 
letter as a proper name. In 961 the doubtful form daAex is 
accepted as explaining the corruption of the manuscripts 
better than (Avi. Uniformity of spelling has not been sought : 
ryiyvowat appears as well as yivouas, adfis and adtis, mpdypa 
and mpfhyya, dy and mv. When A only, or O only, has 
mpaypua, for example, wpyyua is printed in the text; but 
where both A and O have mpayua, while the rest have 
mphypa, the spelling of A and O is preferred. Believing that 
different poems in the Theognidean collection belong to 
different ages, Bergk and other editors have excluded recent 
forms from some poems but admitted them in others. To 
this capricious consistency I have preferred a conservative 
inconsistency. The time for systematic distinctions will come 
when it is certain that the poems are the work of more than 
one man; and that, as I hope to shew, is not yet proved. 

More delicate is the task of fixing the divisions between 
the poems. In A and O and K there are no divisions, and 
the beginning of a new piece is not even marked by a capital 
letter. The divisions which appear in some of the inferior 
manuscripts are not older than their common ancestor, which 
has been called a ‘durch und durch interpolirter Codex.’ 
Accordingly recent editors of Theognis have felt themselves 
free to fix divisions where they thought fit, and I have availed 
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myself of this liberty in full. But besides the divisions 
between poem and poem it is important to recognize the 
divisions between group and group. A group may consist, 
for example, of two poems antithetic to each other; of two or 
more poems supplementary to one another; or of several 
maxims on various subjects, expressed in a couplet apiece. 
Accordingly in the text which follows a shorter gap is left 
after a poem which does not seem to end a group, a longer 
after an isolated poem or a poem which seems to end a group. 
This method is necessarily unsatisfactory ; but it may give 
the reader some help without appearing too obtrusively to 
answer questions of which many must always be decided by 
individual taste. 


CORRIGENDA. 
Page 40, verse 893. ead médw dé xaxol. 
39> 50, 5, I103. », UBpus. 
+, IQ, note 1. ay Vs 
» 140, line 18. + 409—Io. 
ay 202, 5, 15s » = 793- 


oy 225, 59 5+ x 757- 
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OEOFNIAOC EAETEION A 


ree) 7 A c er A \ , NA ~ 
ava, Antovs vie, Atos TéeKos, ovToTE oeEto 
y / 
Anoouat apyouevos ovd dromTavopevos, 
> ’ rN =) f \ of BA ig 
aXN alee TWOWTOV TE Kal VOTAaTOV ev TE PETOLoL 
, \ , a \ 
deilow* ov d€ pot KAVA Kal éoOAa Sidov. 


PoiBe ava€é, dte wéev oe Oca téexe moTUa AnTo, 
poivtkos padwis xepaly épar-auevn, 

aavatwy KaddoTov, éwi Tpoyoedé Aiuvn, 
maca pev éerAnoOn Andros dr eperin 

> ped > / 2 / A ro , 

dduns duBpooins, éyéXaoce S€é yaia TEAWON, 
ynOnoev dé Babvs movtos dXNOs TOAIS. 


7 , A > 
‘Apteus Onpodovn, Ovyatep Aros, qv ’Ayapéuver 
ef > sy 2 / of ‘ a 
eioal’, OT és Tpoiny érdee vyvot Goins, 
> cad > \ - 2 
evyouevw poor KATOL, Kaxas © dio Knpas aNaAKeE* 
r > \ / 
Gol pev ToUTO, Dea, opukpov, euol Oe péeya. 


Io 


Movoa xai Xapires, kovpar Atos, at mote Kaduou 15 


> v > o~ \ ene a ot 
és yauov €\ovoa KaXov deioat’ Eros" 


/ / \ & > / / 
“Orr kaddv, pidrov a Ti, TO 0 ov KaXov ov Pidov éoTi* 


mam > of 2 ig > \ , 
TouT émos dBavatwv nrAOe dia GTOMAaTwY. 


For title A has Oedyvidos edeyelwv a’, O has dpx7 ovv ew Tol Oedyvidos bs bea 


orixwy jpwereyelwy — 6 padwis OZ — 12 eload’? AOZ 
H. I 


2 OEOFNIAOC EAETEIWN A 


Kupve, copiCopevp pev éuot odpnyis émeio Ow 
Toes éreow, Anoee 8 oOvVTOTE KANETTOMEVA, 20 

ovoe Tis adda€Eet Kakiov Tova OAou TapEOVTOS, 
woe Sé was Tis épet* Oevyvdos éotw ern 

tou Meyapéws. mavras b€ kat’ avOpwrrous OvoMacTos 
dotoisivy y ovTw racw ade Svvapa. 

ovdev Oavpactov, Tlodvraidn* ovde yap o Zeus 25 


wa sf , > , og ¥ F 
Ou U@WY TAaAVTECOO avoavet OUT avexywv. 


\ > 9 \ > / € , be > is 
Cot & éyw ev ppovewy vroOncomat, cia wep avTos, 
ie ~ a wt A 5 
Kup’, dro twv dyabwv mais Er’ éwv Euabor. 
y > > a o> at > 2Q7 
memvuao, und aicypoiow ém’ Epypact pnd adiko.ce 
\ 2 > \ Sf ’ wt 
Tuas pnd dpetas EAkeo und aevos. 30 
~ i 4 wt - \ \ 4 
TavTa pev ovTws icf’ KaKotot O€ wn TpoTomireL 
, ~ > lod v4 
dvopacw, aN alee Twv ayabwy Exeo° 
\ ‘ - ~ \ \ ‘ a 
kal peta Tolow Tive kal éobte, kal peta Totow 
/ \ ~ e ts , 
ie, kal dvdave Tots, wy peyadn duvaus. 
cr \ \ A \ \ A ~ 
éxOrwv pev yap an’ éoOAa pabyoea nv d€ Kakotor 35 
, a \ \ / , 
cupployns, aoXeis Kat Tov éovTa voor. 
fod ‘ eee - ce oF , , 
TavTa pabwv ayadoiow opuiree, Kai mote noes 


> z ~ 2 
ev ouuBovrAevery Toict piroww éue. 


Kupve, KveL OAS HOE, SEdoLKAa OE pn TEKN avopa 
evOuvtnpa Kaxns UBptos nMETENS. 40 

aoTot pev yap &8 ode cacdpoves, riryeuoves Sé 
TETpPApaTat WoAAnv €§ KaKOTHTA TECEID. 


i X a 
Ovdeuiav mw, Kupy, ayabol rodw wrerav avdpes* 
> > € ~ - ©. 
aA OTav vBpiCew Toiot Kakoiow aon, 
4 


20 Krerropeva O, -vy Z— 24 doroior(v) 5 Mss.— 26 wavreco’ A only, rdvras 
OZ — 36 cuppoyius A, cuppeyhs O, cupprxO7s the rest — 40 twerépns OZ 
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~ , , ra 
Snmov TE P0cipwor, dikas 7 ddixorcr Sidwow 45 
? , , Y 
oikelwy KEepdewy elvexa Kal KpaTeos, 
af \ 8 \ , , > a 
éA7reo fn Onpov Kelvny Tod aTpEmeioOa, 
no el vuy Keitae moAAH ev novxin, 
5, aN 5 a fol 
€vT av TotoL Kakoior iN dvdpact TavTa yévnTaL, 
, ¥ \ ~ > ‘ 
Képdea Snportiw adv Kaxw épyopeva. 50 
2 -” ‘ , , ov “ ’ - 
€k TwWY yap OTacLEs TE Kal EucpvAcL Povor avdpwy 
’ / > a , t as J 
Mouvapyot O* a mode pyToTE THOE GOL. 
t 


, f 4 U ef ‘ \ \ f 
Kupve, mors wev €0 nde mors, Aaol dé On aAXoL, 
a , > ot , ot Ww 4 
ot mpoa@ ovre dikas decay ovUTE vomous, 
\ a \ fal / 
ad audi wAevpaior Sopas aiywy kaTéTpiBov, 55 
Yu 4 / lon / t 
éEw 8 wor EXapor THOS evéemovTO TOAEoS. 
\ ~ f DA 
kal vov elo’ ayaboi, Ilodvraidn: ot Sé piv éx Aoi 
~ Lol , ca 
viv deroi. Tis Kev TavT’ dvéxorT’ Exopav; 
/ - , a 
adAnAous 0 adratwow én addAANAOLOL YEeAwVTES, 


of ~ , V7 wi» > lo 
oUTE Kakwy yvwpas EldoTEs OUT’ ayabwv. 60 


Mndéva twvde pirov rod, Modvraidn, dorwr 
éx Oupyov, ypeins ovvera pundemuns: 

aa OoKxer pev Tacw aro yAwoons pidos €ivat, 
xpnma S€ cuupiEns pndevi und dTiovv 

amoveaioy’ yvwion yap oiCupwv ppevas avdpar, 65 
was opw én Epyoow miotis er’ ovdeuia, 

dAXa doAous 7 a@mdtas TE TOAUTAOKias T’ epirnoav 
ovTws, ws avdpes uNKETL TwCOmEvoL. 


\ 
Mnote, Kupve, Kak Ticuvos BovrAeve auy avopl, 
ss 5) a = > > , , 
eUT ay o7movdatov ™ony €Oerns TENET AL, 70 


45 POelpovor and didoio. A— 47 drpeuéecOar MSS.— 51-2 dvdpGy* povvapxor 
(-os Z) d€ 3. Mss. — 56 r7Hv0"...rédw all but A — 62 xperfjs A.  elvexa or évexa all 
but A 
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> A ? \ / ‘ bas 
d\Na pet’ éoOdov iwv BovdrAev Kai ToANa poynoat 
\ \ , , > eQi ? “4 
kal paxpny moooiv, Kupv’, ddov éxTederat. 


HonEw pnoe giro bAws dvaKolveo Tact’ 


- , od \ af i 
mavpot ToL TOAAWY TLEOTOV EXOVGL VOOV. 


? ft , 
[lavpowrw ricvvos peyan’ avdpacw Epy’ ETXElpel, 75 
p pey Y 
, Ei _ , Ku r 13 * 
yn wot’ avyxertov, Kupve, AaBys avinv. 


[hotos dvip xpuoov Te Kal dpyupou avrepvoac Oat 
aEvos év yadern, Kvove, dStyootacin 
x Ms pres Cy i 


, € ¥ lh af ¢ ‘ 
Favpous evpnoes, Modvraibn, avopas éTatpous 
7 -~ Ey 
muaTous €v xadeErois Toenyuact ywWOMEVOUS, 80 
oltives av ToAMwMEY Cuoppova Bumov ExovTeES 
ToAMwEY OMOoPpov ul xX 
isov Twv ayabwy Twv TE Kakwy METEXELY. 


T. / 2 Sf / CaN 2 i, ia 
ovrous ovx evpois SiCypmevos ovd émt mavTas 
a A ~ \ t ot 
avOpwrrous, ovs vats py pia TavTas ayo, 
e 7 A , ‘ 2 - a4 
olow emt yAwoon TE Kal oplarpotow erent 85 
> , 29> 2 \ gue ee Le fh A 
aidws, oud’ ainypov ypnm’ emt KEepdos ayer. 


e ’ \ ba ? + ot 
My pw érecw peév orepye voov 6 exe Kal ppevas an, 
at co \ » 
ei we ideis Kal wor motos Evertt voos. 
wy y x P if wv ? > \ 
4 pe pire kabapov Geuevos voov, n p amroeTrw 
ow ’ > a - > , 
ExOaup’, aupadinv veikos aepapevos. 90 
Os b€ un yAwWoon diy’ ExEt vo v Tal 
min n Otx’ Exel voor, oVvTOS ETaipos 
/ , > ’ ¥ / * ’ 
dewvos, Kupv’, €xOpos BéATEpos 7 iros wy. 


” > v id , / © , 
Av tis émawnon oe TOTOV xYpovoy bacoV Spans, 
\ * af co er 
voo pia bets 8 a@d\Anv yAwooay ino KaKnV, 


71-2 Bovdev’. Kal moda poyjoas...éxrehéoas (corrected perhaps from -feat... 
-éoat, Hermes xv. 528, NV. J. xxvii. 452) A, BovdNeve ToAAG poyfoa...éxrehécae O, 
BovAreveo ToANG poyhoas...éxrehéoas the rest — 73 dvaxolvoe Déderlein — 83 so A, 
robrous obx ebpjoets O, Tods 5 odx evdpjces the rest —86 ém A, émt OZ — 93 ef all 
but AO. -7 A, -e the rest —g4 4Ady all but AO. igos Bekker; tyoe Az, tyoe z 
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a“ , ~ AS uA 2 
TOLOUTOS ToL ETaipos advnp Piros ovTi par’ EGOACs, 95 

/ 2 of , ~ - 2 ef 

os . eiry yAwoon Awa, oovy O ErEpa. 
aAN’ €in ToLvovTos éuol piros, os Tov éTatpov 

y fy \ \ \ A / 

ywworkwy dpynv Kat Bapuy dyvta Pepe 
s \ , \ , t a et 2 \ a 
avTl KaovyynTou. ov o€ Mol, pire, TavT ev dupo 


. , la iu 
ppateo, Kal moTé pou uyyceat €EoTicw. 100 


, x » ~ 
Mnéeis o avOpwrey reloy KQKOV avepa pirnoat, 
x / af y a 
Kupve: ti & €or’ bedos Serres dvnp Didos av; 
hoy if A 
ovr’ av o& é€k yaNeEToto Tovou pvoaTo Kal aTnS, 


af \ f ca lo Ui 
ore Kev €oOXov Exwy Tou petadouy éfedor. 


\ T A 
Aerous ev EpdovTt pataiotatn yapis éoTiv" 105 
> ‘ f , © \ ~ 
loov Kal omeipey TovToy aXos ToXns. 
ot A nv / a \ ia > rad 
OVTE yap ay TOVTOV OTTELpwY Babu Anov aAULWS, 
of \ > ~ 5 , > , 
OUTE KAKOUS €U dpa eU jmaAdw avTiAaBos. 
dmAnoTov yao éyouvot Kakol voov' jy 8 ev aduadpTus 
uv] Sp &X yo MapTis, 
~ ¥ - 2 a t 
TV a poo Oev TAVTWY EKKEXUTAL piroTns. 110 
\ ‘Z , 
ot 0 ayabot TO péytorov éravpioxovet mabovTes, 


= > oof > 2 - \ , 2 , 
puna © éxouo’ adyabwv Kal yap eEorriow. 


Mnaote Tov Kakov avdpa pirov rroeicba éEtatpov, 


2 / J A , 
aN aier Pevyew woTe Kakov Aipeva. 


, , \ / , > € an 
MoAXot Tot wows Kai Bpwatos Eiow ETailpot, 115 
2 \ , , , 
év 0€ Grovéaiw menyuaTe TavpoTepot. 


KiBsnrov 8 dvdpos yvavar yaderwtepov ovder, 
Kupv’. ove evAaBins éoti epi mA€ovos. 


ic / \ > , 2 \ of 
Xpuvcou KiBOnAOLO KaL Apyvpov avaoxETOS aTN, 
~ er \ ia 
Kupve, Kal é£evpetv padtov cv6pt copw* 120 
102 detAds A only, O omits, xetvos Z— 104 700 peradovvat Oédor (from 7. meyad. 
@., Hermes xv. 527) A, Tod peyddou dofva Oder O, Tod peyddou (or péya) Sotvar 


(€)0éxee the rest — 105 6. 3’ eG all but A—117 O omits 6 — 119 dvoxerds one 
Ms., doxeros the rest with Clement of Alexandria 
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f / 
ei 6€ Pidov voos dvdpos évi ornberat AeAnOn 
\ FF , > 9 \ s ot 
Yudpos éwy, Sodiov 8 év dpectvy ntop exn, 
~ £ ~ 
TouTo Geos KiBSnAOTaTOV Toince BpoToict, 
Kal yvwvat TavTwWY TOUT’ aViNnpoTaToDV. 
PANS A ? , > \ , ri / 
ovde yap Eideins avdpos voov ovde yuvatkos, 125 
4 © , 
mpi reipnbeins womep vroCuyiou: 
> € ? ef ? , 
ovee KEV Eikaooals WaoTEp ToT’ és wpiov EAOwY* 
= 27Q7/ 
ToAAakt yap yvwunv éEaratwo id€at. 


’ ay of af > 
Myr’ dpetny evyou, TModuraién, éEoxos eivat, 
pnt aevos* povvoy & dvdpi yevorto TuxN. 130 


Ol ’ > / \ \ ‘ wT 
Ouvdev év dvOpwroiwt TaTpos Kal pnTpos auEevov 

» -~ * , , rd 

EmreTo, Tots dain, Kupve, méeundre dikn. 


’ , , ’ at \ / ot > / 

Oudeis, Kupv’, a&rns kal Képdeos aitios autos, 
La 

GAra Oeol TovTwy SwTopes aupoTépwv- 

2 / > , > , > A > 4 
ovdé Tis avOpuirrwy epyaCeTar év dpeciv cidws 135 

és TéNos eit’ ayabov yivera eite Kakov. 

id A a / * 5.2 \ a 

modAakt yap Soxewy Onoew Kaxov écOdov EOnxKev, 

Kai Te Soxwv Onoew é€oOrNov EOnKe KaKov. 

CaN ? , iF: 4 / 
ovde Tw avOpwrwv mapayivera booa OéAnow" 

\ as 

layer yap xaderns TelpaT aunxavins. 140 
a \ , , > / Q7 
avOpwrot d€ patata vouiCouev, eidoTes ovdér" 


\ \ \ zt ‘ A , 
Oeoi 6€ KaTa opeTepov TavTa TEAOVGL voor. 


Ovdeis rw Eeivov, Modvratén, é£aTratnoas 
ANG , fo ? » 
ove’ ikérny Ovntav dOavarous édabev. 
, ? ’ i 94 7 \ , > n 
Bovreo 8 eiceBewy bALyous oUV yprpacw oiKeiV 145 
\ a 
n mRovTeivy adikws ypyuaTa Tacapevos. 


125 ovdé yap AO, ob yap dy Z with the Eudemian Ethics — 127 wor’ eowpiov 
Oz — 132 &mhero ols Mss., dhe’ doors Stobaeus — 146 racodpevos Mss. 
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év d€ Sikaoavvy ovdAAnBOnv waa’ dpeTn ‘oT, 


Lan , We aN 
mas 5€ T avnp dyabos, Kupve, Sixatos éwv. 


Xpnpara mev Satwv Kal mayKkakw dvopl didwor, 


‘ > > a gy 
Kupy’+ dpetns 8 obAlyous dvdpaot poip’ EmeTtat. 150 


“YBow, Kupve, Oeos mpwtov Kak® wracev avopl, 
ov péANE YwpNY pndeulav O€uevat. 


is ¥ J / wn € 
Tixrer tow Kopos UBpw, brav Kax@ oABos emntat 


av@ 4 \ \ , aot > 
pwr, Kal OoTw My voos apTtos n. 


Myroré rot revinv Oupop Popov avdpt xoAwGels 155 
Mand adypnuoovvyny ovAouévyy Tpopepe ° 

Zevs yap To. TO Tadavrov émippémer GANOTE GAA, 
&NAoTE Mev TAoUTEIV, &ANOTE wNoEev ExeLV. 


Mnzrote, Kupy’, dyopacOat Eros péya* olde yap ovcels 
avOpwrov & TI we xXnmEpn dvopt TEéXEl. 160 


FlodAot Tor ypwvrTat Setrais dpeci, daiuon 8 écOra, 
ois TO Kaxov SoKéov yiryverat eis ayabov* 
etcty © ot Bovdy 7 dyaby Kat daipon dere 
, , > of » 4 
moxGiGovar, TEAos 0 Epypwacw ovx EreTat. 


> A Dy 4 4 \ 

Ouvdets advOparwv oT’ 6ABLiOs ovTE TEVLX POS 165 
af \ , , at» > / 
ovUTE Kakos voodi daipsovos ov'T’ ayalos. 


o 7 af “ A of 
AAN aGAdw Kaxov éott, TO 8 atpeEKés dAPtos ovdets 

2 & e ~ 

dvOpwrwy omocous jéAwos Kabopa. 
a a g , > n 
ov dé Oeot Tiysdow, 6 Kal pwpEvpEvos aivel: 

> ‘ iy \ f 2 , 

dvdpos 6€ amovdn yiverat ovdepia. 170 

150 # 3° dperi) 6. a. xipv’ é. all but A—151 xaxéy all but A and one other — 


152 O€uevov AOZ — 154 dvOpwruv AO — 157 &dAws Stobaeus — 158 8’ oddey all but 
A — 163 de:AG A, xaxy O, pavdyw the rest — 169 O omits dé. 6 AO 
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a » oo 2 , f at aed 
Ocois evxou, Oeots éoTev én Kpavos° ovTot aTep Oewv 


y a A £ 
yivera advOpwros obT aya ovTE Kaka. 


"Avdp’ dyabov mevin mavtwy Sduynot padiora 
kal ynpws modov, Kupve, kat nmiahou* 

nv on xpn pevyovTa kat €s Babuknrea movTov 175 
piTTEV Kal TETPEWY, Kupve, Kat’ nruBaTwv. 

Kai yap avip mevin Sedunuévos ovTE Tt EtzrelV 
of épEar Suvata, yAw@ooa S€ ot dédeTau: 

xen yap ouws éri yay Te Kal eipéa veTta Oaracons 
diCnr Bat yanrerns, Kupve, Avow 7eEvins. 180 


TeOvapyevan, pire Kipve, menxp@ BéeAtEpov avopt 
n Cdew xXarerh TEepduevoy Tevin. 


Ay \ \ oof ‘4 , Nod 
Kpious pev Kat dvous diCnueOa, Kupve, Kat tous 
, > > - 
evyevéas, Kai Tis BovAeTar EE ayabav 
/ ed \ \ ~ “d / 
BnoeocOat ynuae O€ KaKny KakoU ov pededaiver 185 
? \ > , af € , \ ms 
éoOAos avnp, jv ot xXenuata toa dda 
Qi \ - > ‘ » s af 
ovde yun KaKov avdpos avaivera Eivat akoLTIS 
? ? > , > > 2 os. 
mNouciov, aAN’ apveov BovrAera avt’ dyabov. 
, \ ies ‘ 2 m2 2 
Xenuara yap Tyuwwor Kai ek Kako éoOAds Eynuer, 
of \ ? > me ce at i 
kat Kakos €£& ayalou: mAouTOS EutEE yevos. 190 
v \ , Bo ” > - 
ovTw un Oavuate vyévos, Modurraisn, aorwv 
ia \ \ \ = 
Mavpovaba cuv yap ployera éoOAa Kakots. 


/ , a 3 f ~ 
Autos Tow TavTny Eidws KaKkOTaTpLW €ovcav 


> af o / 
els OlKkoUS ayeTat, ypnuact TreOduEVos, 


171 0. €0. Geotow émixpdros A, 0. eb. ols éore kpdros O, 0. ev. ols eori wéya Kpdros 
the rest — 175 all the writers who quote this line have xpi wevlyy gevyovra. 
meyaxhrea all but A—176 xaé’ quBdrwy A—177 all the writers who quote this 
line have was yap— 189 yap Xenophon in Stobaeus, wév MSS.—190 TAodros A 
with Xenophon, wAovrov the rest — 193 ad’rds Toab’tny O 
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Ed , rY \ , > , 
evdogos Kaxodo£oy, érel KpaTepn uy avayKn 195 
‘ > > - 
évtvel, iT avdpos TAnpova OnKE voov. 


~ a \ , , \ if 
Xpnua 8 6 pev Awbev xai civ Sixn avd yevnrat 
cod , 
kal kaBapws, aiel apuovioy TedEOeL* 
> > 2O7 \ s >» \ , a 
et 0 adixws mapa Kaipov avno piroxepoet buy 
, pp of \ \ , t , 
KTnoeTa, 618’ Bpxw map TO dixaoy éAwy, 200 
an a te , G 5 5) \ \ 
avtika mév Te pepew Kepdos SoKel, és O€ TEAEVTHY 
> ¥ nici , ’ 
avlts éyevto Kaxov, Oewy 8 varEepeo xe voos. 
> ‘ M™® 2 , > cod , > 1. >? > > ~ 
d\Xa Tad avOpwrav dmata voov ov yap ém’ a’Tou 
TIVOVTaL Makapes TeNyMaTos dumAaKias* 
t Qh 
aN’ 6 pev avtos EtTiE KaKOV ypeos, OSE piroww 205 
ww , ? / 
atny é€£oTicw Tail émexpeuacer* 
f \ \ 
addov 8 ov KkatéuapWe Sixn’ Oavatos yap avatdys 
, P of i , 
mpoabev ért BrEpapors ECeTO Kpa Péepwr. 


Ovseis Tor Hevryovts Pidos Kal murtos ETaipos: 


THs 8€ guyns éotiv TOUT’ civinpoTeEpov. 210 


Fi . , \ , BY , a: 
Oivov TOL TWively TOUAUY KaKoV* nV O€ TI AVUTOV 


/ 2 / > \ 2 7 > 2 
mivy émioTapevws, ov Kaxos dXN’ ayabos. 


, , > 
Ouue, Pidrous kata mwavtas ériotpepe Torxirov 700s, 
> \ J > of af 
épynv cuppicywv ivtw ExaoTos EXEL. 
y > wo A ray \ f 
movAuTov opyny iaxe modviTAOKOU, OS TOTL TETPN, 215 
— , ~ ? a 2 a 
TH TeoTomAnTH, TOLOS ideiy eavn 
co \ aw 2 t / ’ % ~ F's 
vuv pev THO epemou, TOTE 6 adAXoios xpoa yivou. 
€ 
, > / 
Kperowy To. sopin yiyveTat aTporins. 
195 évdotos all but A—196 évriver Mss. — 197 so A, xpquad’ @ Adder O, 
xphpara 8 @ Arddev the rest — 203 ér’ AOz. atrods MSS. — 204 dumdaklns OZ 


— 206 brexpéuacey O; drepxpéuacey Bergk — 211 Trodbvw AO — 213 Kupve all 
but A — 218 xpatrvdy all but A 
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M oe 24 wo AN / Xr / 
noevy ayay acyva € TAaAPAC TOMEVWY TTONINTEOV, 
K 1d 4 S at \ .) , 4 > 4 
upVe, MEeonv Epxeu THY OOOY, WOTTED eyo. 220 


“Oorts Tor Soxéee Tov mAnTiov iduevar ovdév, 
GAN’ avtos povvos roKiia Snve’ Exe, 

Keivds 7° appwv éori, voov BeBAaupevos éaOQov. 
iows yap wavtes ToKinN émioraucba, 

GAN 6 wev ovK €OéNEL KaxoKepdinow érecOat, 225 
T@ b€ SoAOTACKIa PaAAOV amTOL GOV. 


MdovTou & ovdév Tépua mepacpuevoy avOpwroww: 
a a oe ns af 
ot yap viv juwv mrEiaTov Exovor Biov, 
NN « 
SuAadoov orevdovet. Tis av Kopéceey a&rrayTas ; 
a > , 
xXenuara Tor Oyntois yiryvetar appoovvy’ 230 
at > 9 9: ’ , ay © , \ 
arn 8 €€ a’tns dvapaivera, iv omote Zeus 


of ot a 
meunn TEpouevors, aAAOTE aAXoOs EEL. 


"AkporroXts Kal mupyos éwy Keveodppou Syuw, 
Kupv’, oAiyns Tyans Eupopev éoOAcs avo. 


Eg A ot , e TA > ? , t 
Ousdev ért TPETEL HLY aT avopact TwComevorcw, 235 


2 > © , ig , € , 
GAN’ ws mayxu mode, Kupve, dAwoouery. 


\ N i] x foi» sf \ re. > > 
Col ev yw mrép’ EdwKa, ovv ois Er’ arreipova TOVTOV 
TWTHTEL Kal YHv TaTAaY dEpopEVos 
€ er ods , \ \ 3 r , 
pniiws Goivns b€ Kal elAaTivnot Tapecon 
2 , “ , ? 
€v Tacats, ToAAwY KEluevos év oTOMact’ 240 


225 Kaxoxepdelyow Z— 228 mordv O — 235 ovdev emerpérer A, oddé Te mpémer 
O, o¥6’ &re ye mpéme: (or the like) the rest. iv all but O, duty O— 236 ddiew 
kupy’ ws mode’ ddwoouevy (or the like) all but A— 238 rwrioy all but AO. xara 
MSS. aewpauevos O 
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, \ 4 - 
kat ge ouy avdioxorot AvyuPOdyyois véor avopes 
2 4 ? ig 
evKOoMws épaTol Kada TE Kal ALyEa 
of \ ia co © A , , 
aocovtat. Kal Stav dvodepns vo KevOect yains 
pe , ? id 
Bis modvKwKUTOUs eis "Aidao Sopovs, 
IQs ? 2Qv\ ‘ 2 x , > \ , 
ovdémror’ ovdé Oavwv caoNdeis KA€os, GANA MEANOELS 245 
ot > , aA wy a 
aphitoy dvOpwros aidv éxywy dvoma, 
Kupve, ka®’ ‘EAAada viv euparpaevas no ava vious, 
Ext voeyre arena? Tovtov ém’ aTpUYyETOL, 
ouxX irmrwv vwToww, ecpnuevos, d\Aa oe réurer 
> \ 4 a 
ayaa Movoawy dupa toorepavwr* 250 
oS ? Sf > ? 
mace &, OGoLtL MEeUNAE, Kal égoomevoiaw aoLony 
goon oOmews, Opp’ av yn TE Kal HédALOS 
1 opws, opp av yn neAtos. 
a 2 \ 2/7 \ mn 2 , > r 
avTap éywv oArlyns Tapa wEev ov TYyxXavw aidous, 
? ’ 4 ‘ cr / > 2 a 
aAN woTEp pwkpov Taida ovo mw araTas. 


, A / Laie 2 . s 
KadXtorov To SikaoTatov: AwoTov O Vrytaive 255 


a \ a \ ~ 
Tpayya oe TEPTVOTATOD, TOU TIS €pa, TO TUYELD. 


“Inmos éywo Kadn kal deOAin, d\XNa KaKtoTOV 
dvépa dépw, Kai pot TOUT avinpoTaTov" 
moAAaK © ruedAAnoa StappnEaca yadwov 
pevyer, drwoauern TOV KaKov rvioxov. 260 


wo 5 ? A 
Ob pou miverat oivos ere mapa Tratdi Tepeivy 
ot ry / \ fo , 
aNdXos avn KkaTexyet ToAANOY Emou Kakiwy* 
, \ ~ , / ee 
Yuypov pot Tapa THOE piror wivovet ToKnes, 
14 > of > € ‘ , = , 
of dua O vdpever Kai pe yowoa peéper' 
245 s0 A, ovdé re Ajoes O, od ye Ajoets the rest — 251 maox duds ofoc A, Taow 


olor O, mace yap olot the rest — 256 épairo A, épGro or épard corrected to épamore O 
— 260 pevyew drwoauévy AO, pevyew doauevy the rest 
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évOa peony mepi maida Badwv dyxor épirnoa 265 
Seipnv, j Se Tépev POeyyeT dro oTOpaTos. 


2 5 ee 
Fvwrn row revin ye Kal addAoTpin TEp eovTa* 
ot \ 2 \ ot ot / . 
ovTE yap eis ayopnv EpxeTa ovTE dikas 
\ A A / 3 4 rd 
mwavTn yap ToUNaTGoY Exe, TaVTH © émipuKtos, 
t 
, 2 2 \ € r , of > 
. 270 
mavrTn © éxOpn dmws yiryverat, év0a rep 1 7 


» af \ ~ ? y 
"lows Tor Ta pev GAG Beot OvnTois dvOpwrors 
lod , > 2 , \ , >» Sf 3 
ynpas 7’ ovAOMEVOY Kal vEeoTHT Edomay 
cr A ’ , , 
Twv TavTwy be KakioTov év avOpwrros, OavaTov TE 
, \ , 
Kal Tagewy vOUTwY. EFTL TOVnPOTAaTOV— 
- % \ / \ wy y is 
maidas érret Opéra Kal apueva TavTa Tapacyols, 275 
juaTta T é 67 IAN a 1 wadw 
xXenuara Tt éyxatabys, 0 dvinpa rabwy, 
\ is 2 , - > > / 
Tov mateo €xOaipove1, katapwvtTa 6 drodéoba, 


ig 4 \ iG 
Kal OTUYEOVT WOT ED TTWYOV ETEDKOMEVOV. 


> \ \ \ A can \ , y 
Eixos Tov Kaxov avdpa Kkaxws Ta Sikaa vomiCer, 
Mnoeuiay Katomiel aComevoy véuerw* 280 
dado yap 7 dradauva BpoT@ Tapa TOAN avehéabat 


map Tovos, rryeicbai @ ws Kata ravta Tiel. 


2 fond \ a! cod 
Aotwy pndevi motos éwv toda TaVoE TpoBa.ve, 
‘gp fy4 a tS fs 

pnd OpKw MiovvosS PNTE piAnpoourn, 
> 2 ioe. 2Q/ ie - , 

pnd et Lnyv eGéAn Tapéxew Baoiyna peéeyirtov 285 
oo > / \ ~ yaa 
éyyvov aBavatwv mora TiOeiv ebédAwv. 

> / / e © y 

év yap Tor Toke woe Kaxovoyw dvdaver ovdév: 
ws b€ Tt Twa’ aiel moO! avoAPOTEpOL* 


265 mapa all but A. \aBav Mss. — 267 7. Te kal A, m. kal the rest — 269 so A, 
émluxrov O, émlyxros the rest — 276 e.xara@nes (a letter erased) A — 278 €TEpX. 
all but A — 281 Bporal A — 283 révde Mss. — 288 wsderotwaoat ec A, ds 6¢ 7d cOou 
ol the rest , 
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vuv 6€ Ta THY ayabav Kaxa ylvera éoOXd KaKolowW 
dvOpwv: ryeovra & EKTpaTrEAOLTL VOLoLS* 

aidws pev yap dAwAev, dvadein Sé Kat UBpus 
vuknoaca sikny Yynv kata waoay exe. 


> \  d > \ tf 
Oude r€wy aiel Kpéa SaivyTar, dAda py éurns 


A tz a7 5 > 
Kal KpaTepov wep éovO aipet adunyavin. 


Kwtitw dvOparw ovyav yadertatov &xOos, 
pbeyyouevos 8 adans oict mapy meéeTa, 

ExOaipovor d€ wavres, dvayKain 8 ériptts 
avdpos TowvTov cuuTociw TeAEOEL. 


1 \ con , > 2 \ ’ 
Ovsels An piros €lvat, érijy KaKov dvopt yevnrat, 
2 ec > 2 , tA - , 
oud w kK’ &k yaotpos, Kipve, pias yeyoun. 


f \ \ \ af \ € / \ 2 ‘ 
ikpos Kal yAuKus toOt Kal dpmadéos Kal amnvys 
, \ \ r , > 9 , : 

AaTpiot Kai Ouwoty yeltoci T ayxOvpors. 
\ / \ / 2 
Ou xen Kiykrew adyabov Biov, adr arpeuiCev, 
\ \ A a at 2 Dy > > \ , 
Tov 0€ Kakoy Kwelv, gor av és dpa Barns. 
\ ‘, \ F 
Tot Kaxol ov TavTws KaKkol ék yaoTpos yeyovacw, 
> 2 ot ~ i“ ia 
aNN’ avdperat Kaxois cuvOeuevoe PrAtinv 
4 ov / / Vo 
Goya te dein’ Euabov Kai éxn dvognua Kal UBpr, 
> F / / if 
EATFOMEVOL KElVOUS TravTa Aéyely ETUMA. 


290 avipa nyéovra A, dvdpwy yivovra the rest — 294 édv7’ alper A; édvr’ dypet 
Bergk — 296 dadys and addys, wéXerac and pedere have been proposed — 299 ovdels 
6H A, o0dé Oédex O, odd" EOéXex the rest — 300 od’ wx’ A, td’ Hy the rest. yeyvoun 
A, -eu the rest — 301 dpyahéos all but A — 304 .u. ms (‘was eher Badns als NaBnes 
gewesen sein kann,’ Hermes xv. 527) A, \aBys the rest — 305 of all but A. wdvr.» 
(probably from méyres) A 


290 


295 


300 


305 
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"Ev péev cuvcciroiw dvnp memvupévos eivat, 
mavra S€ uv AnOEw ws arreovTa SoKel. 310 
eis O€ pépor Ta yeAoia, Ovpnge oe KapTEpos ein, 
ywookwy dpynv iv tw exartos Exel. 


/ \ , 
"Ev prev patvouévors para paivona, év dé dukators 


‘é * , 2 \ / 
mavTwv advOpwrwv eit SixatoTaTos. 


FloNNot Tot mAOUTOUGL Kakoi, dyabot SE TévovTaL’ 315 
adN’ Hpeis TOUTOW OU Staperryoucba 

THs dpeTns TOV TAOUTOY, érel TO pev EuTrEdoy aiet, 
Xpripata © avOpwr wy aAoTe aANos Exel. 


Kupy’, ayabos ev avnp yveunv éxer Eurredov aiel, 
ToAua 8 év TE Kakois Kelpevos EY T ayabois: — 320 

et 6€ Beds Kax@ dvdpi Biov Kai mAovTOV oracon, 
dgpaivwy Kakinv ov duvaTa KaTéxew. 


, > \ jad - » 
Mn vor’ ért omkpa toopace Pirov avdp’ drorNeooat, 
metOopevos xarern, Kupve, d:atBorgm. 


sf © a , > \ \ - 

Ei tis cara la de pitwy emt ravti xoAWTO, 325 
ww > ) , A > 

ov mot’ av adAndows apOuor ovdE Piror 

> € \ \ 2 « 
elev. auapTwAral yap év dvOpwrocw érovta 

- c ? 2 
Ovntois, Kupve: @Oeot 8 ovk ébéXover péeperv. 


Kai Bpadvs etBourdos eidev Tayvy avdpa SwxKwv, 
Kupve, ovv evOein Oewr dikn dBavarwv. 330 


309 toG all but A— 310 doxer A, ddxet (MV. 7. xxviii. 447) O, déxex the rest 
— 311 péper O(?)z, Péperv z. Oupy@: A. A omits the second 6é. etys all but AO 
— 318 dddoré 7 dANos A — 320 appears twice in O, here and after 317 — 
323 amodéo(c)ys or -ns all but A—324 diaBorly MSS. — 325 auaprwrotor O 
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“H v > or , Qh ot , 
OvXOS, WOTTED EyYwW, METOHV ooov EO XEO TOOOLV, 


, , a 
Mnd érépo.ce didouvs, Kupve, ra Tav étépwv. 332 
\ 
ot , a 
Ovx éotw evyovtt pidos Kal motos Eraipos: a 
od \ ~ 2 oe. 
THs O€ uyns éotiv TOUT’ dvinpoTaTov. b 


, » 2 
Mn rote devyovt’ avdpa én’ édzridt, Kupve, pirnons* 333 
ovee yap oikade Bas yivera airos ért. 


\ A Fd i t > of ‘+ A 
Mnoev ayav orrevdew: Tmavtwy peo’ dpiota: Kal oUVTWS, 335 


Kupv’, é£eus dpeTny, nvTe AaBeiv yarerov. 


, Pn 74 hes 
Zevs por Twv TE Pirwy doin Ticw, of we irevow, 
~ > > a - , , 
Twv 7 éxOpwv peiCov, Kupve, duvnoopuevov: 
BA \ t > > / \ > 
xouTws av Soxéouu pet’ avOpwrwv Oeds eivat, 


at , a # 
€l po adroTiauevov poipa Kixo. Oavatov. 340 


v - , a / v 2 rs 
*AAAa, Zev, TEAETov por, "OAvpmE, Kaipiov EevxnY, 
rod ~ a 
Sos O€ mot avTi Kakwv Kail Tt trabeiv ayabov: 
4 Col f , 
TeOvainy 8, El py TL KakwY GuTravpa peEpLUVEwY 
€ , y 2 2 > > oe Laas 
evpoiunv, Soinv 0 dvt’ duwv avias. 
iy ‘ 4 > , , 2 2 , Com 
aica yap ov’Tws éori: Ticis 0 ov aiverat nuiv 345 
‘yoowY ot Tama yar’ eyouot Pi 
dyopwv ot Tdéua xonu x 4 
, A 4 a , t 
cuAnocavtes. éyw Sé Kiwy érépnoa xapadpny, 
- , ¥ 
XEWLApPW TOTAaMM TaVT aTTOTETapEVOS. 
os of , @ a 2 7 > 9 rf) \ a 
Twv ein péeAav aipa meV, eri Tt éoOAos Oporto 
a \ -~ , , 
Saiuwy, Os Kat’ éuov vouv TEAETEE TACE. 350 


331 Gmep Bergk* (probably a misprint), Hiller, Crusius— 332 @ 4 are in A 
only — 340 e¢ p’ A, ef wh O, mv the rest. Kixy MSS. — 349 dporro all but A (Hermes 
xvi. 509) 
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7A Sern Mevin, Th méevers TpoATOUTa Tap aAXov 
dvop’ tévar; pn dn po ovK €0édovTa pire, 
GAN’ 1c Kal Sdpov dAXov Erroiyeo, pnde pel juewy 


> val / / 
aiel Suatnvou Toude Biov pETEXE. 


TorApa, Kupve, xaxotow, ret kdoOAoiow Exaipes, 355 
eUTé ce Kal ToUTwY poip’ éméBadrev Exe" 

ws 6é mep €£ dyabwy édaPes KaKOV, ws O€ Kal avTLS 
éxdovat repo Oeoiow émevyopMevos. 

pnoé inv érigawe: kaxov 6€ TE, Kuov’, emupaivey 
mavpous Kndeuovas ais KAKOTHTOS ExELS. 360 

"Avdpos Tor kpadin puvvOer péya mhua wabovtos, 
Kupv’, admotivupévou 8 aigera é£oTicw. 


€5 Kwridde Tov éxOpov: Stav 8 vmoxeiptos EAOn, 


a , 4 , cA 
Tica vv, mpopacw pnoeuiav Geuevos. 


A / , A \ ? aN a 
loxe vow, yAwaoons dé TO pelAtyo alev ETETTW" 365 
derAwy Tor TEAEEL Kapdin bguTEpn. 


Ov Svivapat yvavat voov aotwv, bv TW Exovow* 
ovTe yap ev Epdwy avdavw ovTE KaKws. 

pwpevvtat O€ Me TOAAOL, Ouws KaKol Hoe Kal éoOAol, 
pupeicOar 8 ovde’s Tav doodpwy Suvara.. 370 


My > a7 vA - e > of at 

n & adéxovta Bin Kevtwv Um’ apatav Edavve, 
> t t 4 
eis PiAoTnTa inv, Kupve, mpoaeAKopevos. 


352 w mw Ohv ovx 0. prec A (MV. J. xxvii. 453), TL Oy we ovw 20, pideis O, Th dé 
64 « ovk €0. dudes the rest — 355 Kk’ éoOAviaw AO — 356 otre A (NV. J. xxvii. 
453) — 359 6€ 7 all but A. émigalvew* Mss. — 365 loxt A. voor, yAdoon and 
érécOw all but A — 366 xpadly AOz 
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r t t \ \ , >? , 
Zed dire, OavuaGw oe ov yap TavTEcow avaooes, 
\ > ‘ Ww 
Tyuny avToOs Exwy Kai peyadrny Suvamuy, 
> , > Ke 4 \ « 
avOpeirwv & 3 oicba voov kai Ouyov éxacTou, 375 
‘ \ # ‘a A A Py 
cov 6€ Kpatos mavtwyv éo@ Uratov, Bactrev: 
_ , ’ a yo 
mws 67 ev, Kpovidn, ToAua voos avdpas dduTpoUs 
] ’ ~ / ¢ By 
év TavTH poion Tov TE Sikatoy Exew, 
af > > 4 , a u of \ of 
nv + en cwppocurny tpepOn voos, nv Te mpos UBow 
ey , wo Mi 
avOpwrwy ddikos éoypaot meopevwy; 380 
? , 4 * n~ 
ovSé Te KeKpiuévov mpos Saiuovds éott BpoToiow, 
2» * \ of > 2 N > , ef 
ovd’ ddov HvTW iwov aBavatoiow cdot. 
wv of zy ? ? > co 
éumns 8 dABov éyovow admnuovas Tol © dro SEethwv 
of ey ©. 
Epywv icyovres Ouuov Suws mevinv 
> ¥ yw ‘ ~ 
Mntép aunxavins EXaBov, Ta Sikara dudevyres, 385 
n 7 dvdpwv mapaye Oupoy és aumAakiny, 
> 9 / =~ € » 
Brartove’ év ornberot ppévas KpaTeEpys UT avayKns* 
co > > »/ a \ / 
ToAua & ovK ééAwy aioyea Tora HéEpeLy, 
, ot a } A A rN ‘ } } ¥ 
Xenpoovyn eikwv, 4 On Kaka TOAAG OdacKeL, 
/ , > 2 U > 2 if > of 
Wevsea 7 éEaTratas T ovAopevas T Eploas, 390 


wv bk \ é e % 
avopa kai ovK €GéAovTa’ Kakov O€ ot ovdev EorKeEV...... 


\ ts 
seeeeell YAP Kal yaderny TikTEL adunxaviny. 
, oS \ \ 74 \ 
év mevin 0 6 TE dedos aynp GB TE TOAACY ayElVwY 
> \ A t id 
paivera, evt’ av On xpnmooury KaTEXN. 
a \ \ \ / a tf c / 
TOU ev yap Ta Oikata Hpovel voos, OVTE TEP aiEl 395 
iWeia yvwpn otnOeow éurepun: 
youn orn eume un 
ios 2 p> of ~ of ‘ we» 9 - 
Tov © avT ovTE Kakois EreTat voos oVT adyaboict. 


> lod \ 
Tov © a&yabov ToApav xen Tad TE Kal Ta pepe, 


379 TeppOy MSS. — 382 650s Oz— 384 toxovra or toxwvrar all but A. zevlys 
all but A (and O which is illegible) — 385 dunxavlyy all but AO — 386 mpodyer all 
but A — 391-2 no gap in the Mss. — 395 7° dda (or Tdécxa) Ppovée all but A. 
oure A, otre O ‘‘et plerique” (Bekker) 


H. 2 
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’ a i ? , ft4 
aidetoOa Se pidrous, pevyew 7 dAETHVOpAs SpKoUS, 
"Evrparen’, dOavatwv pnw devapevov. 400 


\ oo , \ - oF i of 
Mnoev ayav orevoev* Katpos 0 ert Tac apirTos 
wt 2 , , > > ’ \ 
Epymacw avOpwrwy. modXaxe & els apetny 
, > fs ia / 4 , 
oTevoet aynp, Kepdos SiCyuevos, bv TVA Saimwy 
, > / . / , 
mpoppwv es peyadnvy auTAakinvy Tapayel, 
© ~ “ \ > ul as 8 ‘Ep > 
Kai ot €Onxe Soxeiv, a prev y Kaka, TaUT’ aya Eivat, 405 


2 / “A 2 ON s 4 od t 
EVLapews, a } av 4 XenTiua, TAVUTA KAKA. 


, Nn 4 2 ‘ / ot 2Q7 
Pirtatos wy nuapTes’ Eeyw 6€ cor airios ove€év, 

> > > N , 2 2 ~ ot 

aAN avTos yvwuns ovK ayabys ETUYES. 


> t ‘ % * > e 
Ovdéva Onoavpov marly Kkarabyoer AMELYW 


> ~ ef > > 7 > 4 # of. / Sth 
aidous, H T ayabois avopact, Kvpv’, E€7TTETAL. 410 


’ * 5 / , = > € = 
Ovdevos avOpwr wv KQKLWYV CoKel Elval ETaLoos 
e , ‘ri 4 ky \ ec Ou 
@ Yvon emeTat, Kupve, Kat w Ovvamts. 
, 2 > ef A a7 > 
TLVWY r) ovx OUTWS OwonEouce, ovee ME Olvos 


ibe # os > 9 A \ af \ - 
éEaryet, WOT €ELTTELV Oetvov €7ros Tepl Gov. 


Oudev’ Gpuoioy euol Suvayar diCypuevos evpetv 415 
ToT OV ETalpov, bTw pn Tis everte SodOs. 

és Bacavoy © wv maparpiBoua wore sori dw 
xXpuces, Umeptepins 8 auuw Everts Novos. 


i“ ? 2 2b 
loNAa we kal cumévtTa TapépxeTat: ANN Ur’ avayKns 
on / 
Tyo, ywwoKkwy jueTépny Suva. 420 


400 évtpdmen’ A, Evrpere 5’ the rest. adevduevos all but A— 407 ro all but A 
— 408 ayabnoe apeww (from 409) A — 409 mast AO — 411 pndevds...d6xer all but 
A — 413 mer’ A, w*y’ O (perhaps from pe foivos ; cf. 440, 508, 574) — 418 véos all 
but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 
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FlodAois évOpwrwy ywoon Opa ovK émixewrat 
adppodiat, Kai opw ToAN améAnta peéret* 

Toate yap TO KakOV KaTakeluevov évdor &MELVOV, 
éxOAov & éEeNOov AWLOV 4 TO KakoV. 


t A ~ 3 ed 
Flavrwy pev jar pivar émtyOovioisw apicrtov, 
2 > - > \ > 4 > 7 
and éowdeiv avyas d£éos reXiov- 
ta / of , en 
guvta © Orws eKiota TUAas ’AlSao TEPHo AL, 


\ at \ r 4 r 
kat ketoBa modAnv ynv éraunoapevov. 


‘é P 
Pvoca Kai Opéyrar paov Bportor, pévas éo Oras 
, ~ 
évOéuev* ovdeis Tw TovTO y' émeppacato, 
/ » » m~ > 
darts cwHppov’ EOnKe Tov appova Kak kaxov éoOAov. 
et © “AokAnmiadas tovTS y ewe Aes, 
2A , ery \ , > 5 
iacOa KakoTnTa Kal drnpas ppévas avopwy, 
\ ey 
moAXous av pucOovs Kal peydrous pepo. 
2 > > 4 \ oof > \ , 
et 0 nv TomrTov TE Kal évOeTov advépt vonua, 
ov mot’ av €€ dyabov matpos éyevTo Kakos, 
meGopevos wvOoist cacppoow. adrdAa SidacKkwy 


at , \ \ ” > 9 , 
OU TOTE TOIMOELS TOY KaKOY avop ayabov. 


Ny a ‘ ’ \ ‘ a 10 ty Na no 
nTLos, OS TOV EMov Mev EXEL voov év PuAaKyat, 
gd ? > ~~ INS 2 ¥ > / 
Twv 0 avtou idiwy ovdey ématpéeperat. 
\ > \ \ 
ovdels yap TavT’ éoTi mavoAPuios* GAN’ 6 ev Eo OAOs 
ae. \ / ? pee 4 £ ” 
TOAMa ExwY TO KaKdV, KOUK é7idndos Opes: 


424 éeMav AOz, -etv Stobaeus — 425 for mdvTwy some quotations of this line 
give dpyjv— 428 yatay épeooduevov Sextus Empiricus— 429 padoat A — 431 ores A. 
kak Kaxod O, xdkod A, kal kaxov or -dv the rest — 432 ovd’ O, with Clearchus in 
Athenaeus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, who quote this line by itself — 433 drepas 
AO — 438 moujoee A — 440 Tdv all but A. xidcov A, xtdiov O (perhaps from Aé- ; 
cf. 413), tov the rest — 441 ovdels yap A, ovdels O, ovdels ro. the rest — 442 éxew 
all but A. éuws all but A 


2—2 


425 


430 


435 


440 
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» ? = , A ~ 
detdos 8 oT ayaboiow ériotaTa ovTE KaKoiow 
\ at , 2 , \ , 
Gupov éxywv pimve. dOavatwv bé Socets 
a a > aes ~ 
mavtotat Ovntoiow éemepxovT’* aA’ emiToApav 445 
\ ie ec ° A 
xen dwp’ dBavatwv, oia didovow, Exeww. 


Ei w éOérers TAUVELY, Keadns aduiavtoy am’ axons 
4 e € 
aiet AevKov Vdwp pevoeTat rueTepns* 
« ‘ - ’ > G wv 
evpnoes O€ Me TaaW er Epypacw wamep amepbor 
, 9 \ ? na , , 
xpucov, epuOpoy ideiv TpiBouevov Bacave, 450 
TOU xXpoijs Kabvmepbe wéAas ovY amTETAL Os 
2 2 , 2 N > wv ot ue 
oud’ evpws, aiel 5 avOos Eyer Kabapov. 


"OD 6 ’ ? if af , A 2 fy 
vUpwr, €l yvwuns EXaxEs MEpOS WOTTED avons, 
/ © G af ’ 
kal Twppwv ovTws woTEP appwv éyévov, 
- \ > , a vod 
ToAAols av GnAwTos ePpaiveo TWVOE TOALTWOY 455 


ef 4 - > ‘ w S 
OUTWS WOTED Vuv ovdevos a€wos El. 


Ov / , > A , > cy , 
v ToL Guudopov é€ott yuvn vea avopt yepovTt 
ov yap mndadiw melGeTat Ws akaTos, 
jo of ot > , A \ 
ovo ayKupat Eyovow, amoppngaca oe derua 
, we » yw 
WOAAGKIS €K VUKTM@Y aAXOV exer Aueva. 460 


‘ > ; 2s ’ , / » 
Mn mor’ én’ ampyKrowt voov exe, mde pevoiva, 


A uted ot iZ 
Xpnuvact, Twy avuats YLVET AL oveeuia. 


5 , a » 
Evpapéws Tor xpnua Oeot docav ovTe Te Setdov 
Dae. > 6 a - > of = wo 
ovr ayalov' yarerw 0° Epyuate Kidos emt. 
443 odre x. én, obr’ dyaGoiouy) all but A—444 re Az — 453 GvOpwm' all but A 


(and O which is illegible) — 457 obu@pov eveore Az; O is illegible; the rest have 
cippepsy, cvudpovdr, or the like — 464 exe all but A 
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"Aud dpetn tpiBou, kat Tor Ta Sikaa Pir Eotw, 465 


fi y > > » 
nde oe ViKaTW KEpoos b T aio pov én. 


7 ~ , v FE a 
Mnoéva tavS déxovta pévew KaTépuKe Tap’ npiv, 
A 2 , y / 
unde Ovpate Kédev’ ovK EOEAOVT’ iévat, 
A La J \, ~ 
mnd evdovt’ érréverpe, Cyumvidn, dv tw av ior 
OwonyOevr’ olvw puadOakos ¥ éX 
NX Oo KOS v7vos €An, 
ny \ > / £ ? af 10 " 
pnde Tov dypuTvéovTa KédNEv aexovTa Kabevdew 
i \ a ~ \ 4 
Tav yap avayKatoy yonu avinpov ecu: 
~ ra Lie 5 / \ 2 a 
Tw Tivew 8 €béAovTt TapagTadoy oivoYoEiTH. 
, “ ~ 
ov Tacas vuKTas yiveTa aBpa mabetv. 
\ a ie AY we Ea 
avTap éyw, METPOV yap Exw pmeAINd€os oivoU, 
4 , , / 
Umrvou NVOLKaKOU PLYnTOMaL CiKad iw, 
4 > € > / } \ 4 
n€w 8 ws oivos yapierTatos avépt metooOat* 
oe \ t ot / , 
ovTe Tt yao vndw, ovTe Any peOuw. 
a o nx e , , , > 7 ~ 
és 8 av vmepBadrdAy moctos METPOV, OVKETL KEivoS 
rd ro , \ | , 
THs avToU yAwoons KapTEpos ovdEe voou, 
ah 2 > , \ , , > / 
pubeira © amahayva, Ta vypoot yiveTat aicypa, 
nn 4 , / 
aidetra 0 Epdwy ovdév, Stav pebun, 
é 
A \ » A / ‘4 , > ¥ \ ~ 
TO TpLV Ewy GWPpwY, TOTE VnTLOS. AANA GU TaVTA 
v ‘ =~? > © e 
ywookwy, py mv oivov vmepBodadny, 
\ \ , , , y 
aAN’ 4 mpi peOvev Vravictaco—pyn oe BiacOw 
\ a \ f 2 , 
yaoTnp wote Kakov NaTpLW EednuEeplov—, 
\ \ a \ of a , 
n Tapewy py ive. ov 0 "Eyxee ToUTO paTatov 
, > 7 of , t 
KWTIAAELS aiel* ToUveKa Tot peOveErs. 
? y A A 
n pev yap gepetat diroTnovos, n O€ TPOKELTAL, 
A A ~ , \ 2 z \ \ af 
thy 0€ Oeots omrévdoes, THv 8 emt yeEpos Exes: 
> ~ ? > o > 7? tA e 
aiveicbat 8 ovK oidas. avikntos S€ TOL OUTOS, 
a ‘ a # £ > ~ 
Os moAAas TivwY PH TL MaTaLOV EpEl. 


465 cou all but A — 466 ér’ Mss. én A, ec O, dor the rest — 477 delEw two Mss. 
— 478 ote rou yap Oz — 491 dpveicbar all but A — 492 wodddv A 


470 


475 


480 


485 


490 
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4 ~ > > ~ , ~ , 
Uuets 0 ev pudeicGe mapa KpnTnpt mevorTes, 
t of % ? fd 
addAnrwy Epidos Synv arrepuKomeEvot, 
~ “~ t 
és TO méerov pwrevyTes Guws évi Kal ouvaTract’ 495 


, lA f 
YoUTws TuuTOTLoy yiveTat OVK ayapt. 


“Adpovos dvdpos ouas Kai cwcppovos oivos, Stay oy 


qivyn veo peTpov Koupov €Onke voov 
i P Perper, 1 : 


2 s \ a \ oof tf A } 
Ey rupi pev xpurov TE Kal apyupov idptes avopes 
t > > \ i bo af f 
ywooKouve’, avdpos 8 oivos EderEe voov, 500 
os of , 
Kal aa TED TLVUTOU, TOV UITEP METPOV HpaTo Tivwy, 


d - > , 
WOTE KaTQaLO\XUVAL Kal mpl éovTa coop. 


OivoBapew Kearny, ‘Ovowaxpite, Kai pe Bratat 
oivos, aTap yvwuns ovKeT’ eyo Tapins 
© y \ \ a U ’ > » > 9 \ 
nmereons, TO Oe Swua TEpiTpeyel. aAN ay’ dvaTTas 505 
rn > of 
meipn0w, jj mws Kal todas oivos Exe 
\ , + te Ul A t , 
kat voov ev ornOecot. Sédotka b€ pn TL paTaLov 
sf N \ fio»s ot A 
épEw OwonxGeis Kal péy’ dvedos Exw. 


> t \ , Dy , > \ 
Oivos TLVOMEVOS jovAus KaKov* nv o€ TtLS QUTOV 


, 2 f > \ > > ? , 
Twn ETLOTAMEVWS, OU KaKov aA ayalov. 510 


"HXOes bn, Kreapiote, Babdv Sia rovTov dvocas, 
évOad’ ém’ ovdev Exovt’, w Tadav, ovder exwv. 
mos Tot wAEvpnow Ure Cuya Onoopev rpels, 
Knreapic®’, of Exouev yoia b:80001 Geol: 
494 das all but A. dv A—495 cuvdrare A, obv aracw the rest — 498 mlvy 
Stobaeus; mlvq7 A, wind’ O, mlve6’ the rest —499 eumupl A (cf. goo, 1115) — 


504 wens (vy and w erased in A) Mss., yAdoons Bergk — 509 moots and 
atrav O 
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~ > af, if , \ ‘f U 
Twv © ovTwy TapioTa TrapéZomev. nv O€ TIS EAOn 515 
col a a ; +. f 
gev didos wy, Kataxeo’ ws piroTntos exes’ 
ot ad sf ¥ of ~ 
oUTE TL TwWY OVTwY amroOnTOMaL, OUTE TL pEiCov 
~ ef / if , 
ons evexa Eevins &ddoOev oicopeba. 
Nn Py4 > oad \ > + f eQV/ e > i 
nv 0€ TIS ElpwTa Tov Euov Biov, WOE oi EiTTELY" 
« Ss \ - e fo \ Pie 3 > 
(Us ev pev yaderas, ws xaderws Sé war’ ev, 520 
4 > of \ tea , > . / 
wo8 eva pev Eetvoy matpw.ov ovK azroNelzrewy, 


, ‘ , 2 F) \ i 
Fema oe TAEOVETO Ou OuvaTos TWAOEVELV. 


wo tg > aes \ as / 
Ov ce patnv, & Mndotte, Bporot Tiuwot pwadiora’ 
SS \ \ , = 
n yap pndiws THY KaKOTNTAa Epes. 
\ , ~ \ ot a wv 
kal yap Tot wAovTov pev Exew ayaboiow Eorkev, 525 


n qwevin oe KaK@ guppopos avopt péeperv. 


Ui \ A \ , , 
"WW wor éywv iiBns Kal ynpaos ovAouEévoio, 
~~ \ , ~~ ¥. 
Tou pev errEepyouevou, THS 8 dromcopmerns. 


Qs 7 y \ ‘ € cod 
Ovséva rw T povowka pirov Kal TLlOTOV ETAaLOOY, 


oud’ év éun uy SovAov ovdev Ent. 530 


> 7 , > 2 £ #: 35. > © 
Aigi prot Piroy nTop ltaiveTat, OmTOT akovtw 
2 “~ / € / a 
avdwy Pleyyouevwv imepoecoay bra: 
io \ 2 on > 7 
xaipw © ev mivwy Kal Um avAnTnpos deidwr, 


xaipw S eipOoyyov xepol AUpny dxEéwr. 


\ co , 
Ovrote SovAcin Kepadry iBeta mrépuxer, 535 
’ % “ \ af 
arn alel oxo, Kavyéva NoFov Exe. 


515 Ta dptora MSS. 6€ res all but A, de qs (Hermes xv. 527) or dins (V./. xxvii. 
453) A—516 gidornro A— 517 pelfw A— 522 mdéov éor’ or ddov’ or MSS.— 
527 Guo A—s529 ovddva mp. A, obdé Twa mp. O, otre rwa mp....o07 the rest — 
533 dxovwy MSS., probably from dxovow above — 535 ieia A, evOeia the rest with 
Stobaeus 
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ovTe yap €x oKidAns poda dverar ovd VaxwvOos, 
a > ? , f 2 £ 
oUTe mot ék SovAns TeKvoy éAevbEpiov. 


Otros cunp, pire Kupve, médas yadxeveTar ato, 


ei py eunv yveunv é£aratwot Oeoi. 


Aeipaivw pn THvde rwoAw, Todumaibn, UBprs, 


imep Kevravpous wuodayous odecev. 


Xpn we rapa orabuny kai yvwomova THv0e SiKacoat, 


Z , ss , > * t i 
Kupve, dixny, ioov 7’ aucpotépoice Soper, 
© ~ A £ - 
MavTesi T oiwvois TE Kal aidomevors tEepoiow,, 


wv \ > / > \ A A 
oppa pn apmAakins aloypov Oveioos eX. 


Mndéva rw KaxoTnT1 Bia€eo: TH oe ducal 


THs EvEpyEeTins OVOEV apELOTEpOV. 


“Ayyeros apboyyos mroAeuov Todvdakpuv éryelpet, 
Kupv’, ao tnXavyéos pawopevos aKoruis. 
GAN’ irrow EuBarr€ TayuTTépvoist yadwous: 
Sywv yap of dvopav avtiacew SoKéw. 
ov moAXOv TO MEeoNyU* diampn£Eovar KéNevOov, 

el un éuny yreuny éEaratwor Oeoi. 


\ * ~ 2 > > 
Xpn ToApav xaderoiow év aAyeot KEeimevov avdpa, 


, r > ~ 7 > / 
mpos TE Oewv aitetv exNuow aOavaTtwv. 


537 008" Mss. — 538 oddé MSS. — 539 odris all but A. a’rg@ Az— 542 so A, 
Gree (with dvavinors lwkds in the margin) O, édéon the rest — 543 yrouny all 
but A — 544 Bergk marked a lacuna after this line — 545 pdvrecw all but A— 


547 wal Bergk — 548 evyepyeaina A (cf. 413) 


540 


545 


550 


555 
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, 7 , a rn 
Poaleo* kivduvves tor éwi Evpod torarar dkuns* 

a t > af 

adAotre TOAN éfets, aNXoTE TavpoTeEpa, 
J € ta ¥ ‘ t / 
WoTE TE NTE inv adveoy KTeaTETat yeverba, 

, , > ? \ td > ‘ 

MnTe oe y Es TOAAHY XONMooVYHY EXacaL. 560 


‘of \ \ \ at ‘ t cy iat 
Ein wor Ta pev avtov Exe, Ta dé WOAN’ Erdovvat 
Zz co > lod a aot 
Xpnuata twv éxOpwyv Toior pidowww exeuw. 


KexrAnoOa 8 és daira, mapéCecba Se rap’ éoOXov 
avopa xpEewv, Topiny macav émiaTapevor’ 
TOU GuVLEiV, OT OT’ aV TL reyn coor, bppa didax Ons, 565 


\ - = ie at , 
Kal TOUT Ets OiKOV Képoos EXwV arins. 


“HBn TepTopevos TaiCw* Snpov yap évepOev 
yns oA€oas \uyny Keicouat wate AiOos 
apboyyos, Aeivw 8 epatov aos rerio, 
éumns 8 é€oOAos éwv dyopat ovdev éTL. 570 


, A > , \ , ~ > of 
Avéa peév avOpwroiwt Kaxov péya, Teipa 0 apiaTor’ 
ToANOL arreipntor Sogav Exove’ ayabwv. 


Fe > > of Yi oF 
Ev Epdwy ev maaye* Ti K’ ayyedov &AOv tadAoLs; 


THS evEpyerins pndin ayyeXin. 


Of we Piror rpodiovaw, éret Tov y éxOpov adetpat 575 
wore KkuBEepyntns xolpadas eEivaNtias. 


557 ppateo 0 6 x. A—559 wore ce (Mnemosyne viii. 311) or doreooe (Hermes 
xv. 529) A; A@ord oe Geel—561 atrav A— 563 wapéterOa A — 572 dmeipyroy 
all but A—573 macy érs A, mpdrre ri the rest. (dAdes all but A — 574 ev- 
yepyeoins A (cf. 548). pyidly ayyen O, pyedlaryyeden. A — 576 elvadlous O (for 
A see Hermes xv. 529) 
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‘Pndwov €E ayabov Oeivat Kaxov kK Kaxou éoOXov. 


pn me Oldack’* ov Tot THAIKos Eiul pabeiv. 


"ExOaipw Kaxov avopa, kaduyauevn S€ rape, 
opuikpns opvBos Koupov Exovta voov. 580 


"Ex Oaipw d€ yuvaika Teplopopor, avopa TE papryov 
Os THY aXoTpinv Bovrer’ dipoupav apouv. 


"AdAa Ta pev TpoBEBnxev, dunyavoy éxte yever Oat 
> ? > ~ \ 
depya’ ta 0 e€oricw, Twv pvdaky ped€ETo. 


fod > > of > / : 
Maoiv rot Kivduvos ém’ épypacw, ovde Tis oldev 585 
a a , Fd 
mh oxnoEw pedrAE, TONyUaTOS apxXoMevou" 
2 2 € ) ~ lg > 
adn o ev EvOOKLpeELY TELOW{LEVOS OU 7 povonoas 
2 / oo ‘ ’ 
eis peyaAny aTnv Kal yaderny Errecev, 
~ \ ~~ r + \ x / 
Tw O€ Kadws moievvTL OEeds Ept TavTa TOnow 


, > f: tf > , 
TvvTVyX inv ayaOnv, exhuow appoourns. 590 


ToApav yen ta did00c1 Geol Ovntoic. BpoToict, 
pnidiws Se pépev aupotépwv TO Naxos, 

MNT6 Kakoiow dowvTa inv dpeva, mt’ dyaboior 
Teppbert’ eEarivns, mpiv TéAos axpov tev. . 


"AvOpwr’, adAnroww amompobey wuev éEraipor: 595 
mAnv mAOUTOU TaVTOS XPNMAT OS éoT KOpos. 

ony on Kal iron apev* atap 7 GrNowow mire 
avipaciv, ol Tov cov paddov ivact voov. 


577 prov has been proposed. Oecpac A — 584 epya A, épya the rest — 586 mot 
all but A and one other Ms. — 593-4 mire Kaxowcw aowvTa Aeqv...reppOic 5’ A, 
mire Kaxoice voooivra durod...reppOns O, wu. K. voody Aurod...repPORs the rest — 
596 rovrou all but AO— 597 duirety all but A 
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LA > of - A“ 
ov pw’ ENades hoitwy Kat’ duatitov nv dpa Kal mpiv 

? / if € 

nraoTpes, KAETTwWY 1METEONV girinv. 600 
ow ~ > ? \ > , ot 
Eppe, Oeoioiv 7 éyOpe kai dvOpwrow amore, 

\ A > , / S sf 
Vuxpov os év KoAmw moikinov exes ogy. 


, \ , »’ 0 
Totade Kat Mayyntas drwderev Epya Kai UBpus, 


ica \ ~ © % é t ¥ 
ola Ta vuv leony THvOE TOAW KaTEYEL. 


loAX@ Tor wA€ovas Amo Kopos WAETEV HOH 605 


+ v4 y - of » 
avopas, OooL potons 7AElov eye éOeXov. 


2 -~ of ¥ \ v > \ \ 
Apxn émt Yevdous pixpa xapiss eis dé redXevTHY 
aio pov 07) Képdos Kal KaKov, auporepor, 
yiverat. ovde TL KadOv, btw LEvdos TpoTOMapTH 
“ 4 


avopt Kal é€€€XOy mpwtov dro oTOpaTos. 610 


\ & \ \ \ 
OU xadrerov WéeEar Tov mAnoiov, obE MEV avTOV 
me ~ 9 ' ~ a 
aimoa’ dedois avopao. TavTa pmédeEL* 
val / \ , 
auyav 8 ovK eOéNovot KaKkol Kaka NerXaCovTes* 


© > > \ i a af at 
ot & adyabol mavtTwv péeTpov ioacw Exe. 


Ovdéva mayrndny ayaboy Kai peTpiov avdpa 615 


fol fo > / af lal 
TwWY vuy avOpwrwy neALos ka0opa. 


of ly 5 4 t , ~ 
Ovtt par’ avOpwros katabyua ravta TedeEITaAL’ 


ins ¥ ? a 
modXov yap Ovntev Kpéoooves alavaTou. 


TTOAN’ é€v dunxavinor KvAivsopat ay vy mEvos Kip" 
aKpny yap meviny ovx vmepedpamoper. ds 


609 mpocapapri. A — 618 mokdg Stobaeus, roAdGy Oz 
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Ilas tts mAovatov advdpa Tie, aria Sé TeEVviX pov" 


o~ 2 ? 4 > \ at / 
TAG } dvOpwr ots auTos €VEOTL VOOS. 


a , ‘a i 
Flavrotat KaxoTntes év advOpwroow éacw, 


- > > \ \ / , 
mavTota © dpeTtat kai BioTov wadapat. 


"Apyaréov dpovéovra rap’ appoot mOAN ayopEverr, 625 


\ aes va o ‘ f: 
Kai ouyav aici’ TOUTO yap ov duvaTov. 


Aioxpov TOL peOvovta Tap avdpact ynpoow €ivat, 
e i , 2 3 ‘ f f 
alo pov oO eé vi~wv Trap peOvovor peéver. 


“HBn Kal veotns émukoupiCer voov avépos, 
modAwy 8 é€aiper Ouuov és aurdaxiny. 630 


e \ & , i \ af 
"(We Tim pn Oupov Kpeiaowy voos, aiev év atais, 


> , ~ 4 
Kupve, Kal €v peyadas KelTa aunyaviais. 


, \ ‘ , ef , 3 A \ if af 
BovAevov is Kat Tpis, 0 Tol K’ él TOY voov EAOn- 


aTnpos yap ToL AaBpos avip TedeOe. 


> , a > ~ ef , \ 207 
Avépact Tots dyabois Ererar yvwun TE Kat aidws* 635 
Oy ~ - ia 
ot viv év mwodXots aTpeKews bALYOL. 


y ’ , soos 
"Ermis Kai Kivdvvos év avOpwroiw opoiot: 


e ‘ \ , 2 , 
ouTOL yap yaAETroL Saipuoves auporTepot. 


FloANaKt rap Sofav TE Kai éXmida yiveTa Ev peiv 
goy dvopwv, Bovdrais 8 ovK éméyevto TéXos. 640 


627 so A (or vipoor peivar, Mnemosyne viii. 313), vppovo’ elvar the rest — 
631 wrive A, wep Oz, Worep or ovmep or wep the rest — 632 Kkupy—xal pweydda 
keirat évaymdaxlaio (with an erasure) A; Kupve cal w. x. év dud. O, and so, or with 
rt or dye or the like inserted, the rest — 634 drecpos O (cf. 433) — 636 so Stobaeus ; 
od or oc (Adnemosyne viii. 313) A, ov the rest; méy and 6 dAlyos all but A— 
639 evpe A, edpety the rest; éppewy van der Mey 
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A , ? , of A A 
Ot’ Toi & Eideins oT’ ebvouv odtE TOV éxOpov, 
> \ 4 , 2 , 
€l pn o7Trovdaiou TOENnYKaTos aVTLTUXOLS. 


IoXXoi Tap KonTNpL giro yivovra ETAIpOL, 
év b€ orovdaiw mpyypate ravpdrTepo. 


, if € 
Ilavpous Kndeuovas murtovs eUpois Kev éTaipous 645 
, 2 , \ > / 
K 
eluevos €v meyadn Oupov apnxavin. 


a ”“ \ \ ’ 5] 
Hon viv aides wev év avOpwroiw ddrwdev, 
> \ > ~ > 
avTap avaidein yatav émotpéperat. 


"A detdn mevin, Ti euois émiKeruéevn @LoLs 
TWMa KaTaLTXUVES Kal YOOV NMETEPOV, 650 
aioypa o€ mw ovK é0éXovTa Bin kat rorda Sibackers, 
éoOAa per dvOpwrwv Kal Kan émuotapuevov 3 


Evdaiuwy einv kal Oeois piros abavarorot, 
Kupv’- apetns & a&AAns ovdepuis Epapiat. 


°s t di rs > ¢ / 

Cuv tot, Kupve, mabovts xaxws avwpucba travtes' 655 
2 a El / ~ 2 / 
a\Na Tor addOTPLOV KNOOS ednpepuov. 


Mndev dyav yaderoiow dow ppéeva pnd dyaboior 
xaip’, érel ear’ dvdpos ravta pépew dyabou. 
oud dudcat yon TOUO’, STL pNnToTE TpaYyUA TOO éExTaL’ 
Geor yap TOL VEMETWO, OloLY ErEeoTL TEAOS* 660 
kal monga pevTo. TL. Kal é« Kaxov éxOAov EyerTo, 
kal kaxov €€ dya0ov: Kai Te Tevxpos avnp 
641 x’ ecderno A, xjoes 6 els (V./. xxviii. 447) O, «nde 6 els Z. edvoov has been 
proposed — 646 Ovpod all but AO —648 dvatdin O — 649 so A with Stobaeus, 
éuotoe Kabnuévn the rest — 651 xal MSS., kaka Stobaeus — 652 wer’ A with Stobaeus, 


map the rest — 653 xe A— 655 gol all but A — 659 rodro ri A, 7007 O, roir0 7 
the rest — 660 ydp re AO, xal yap the rest 
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s ? , a t \ , 
aia Man’ érdoUTNTE* Kal Os uaa TOAAa TETATAaL, 
’ > oo = 
éEarivns mavt’ ovv wAEwe vUKTL juty’ 
‘ 
S \ oof , a7 
kal cwdpwv juapte, Kal apo woddAakt do€a 665 


of \ = \ \ Nv of 
E€EOTETO, KL TINS KL KAKOS WV EAayeV. 


3 \ , > , aes at 
Ei wey xpnuar’ Exoyu, Cruwvidn, ola rep 10n 
ovK av dv@pny Tois ayaboiot cuvwy: 
vov O€ Me YwwwoKOVTA TapEepyEeTal, eit 8 aPwvos 
rad \ nN of » 
Xpnuotuvn, ToANWY yvous av apuewov ETL, 670 
otveca vuv epopecba kal? iotia NevKa BadovTes 
Mndiov éx rovtov wKTa dia dvopepny: 
avtAeiv © ovK ebéAovow: UmepBadrrAa Se Oartacoa 
dupotépwy Toixwy* pada Tis yadeTws 
aweTa: of 8 Epdovar* KuBepvy ye 
: poovat’ KuBEepyntny pev Erravoav 675 
2 ‘ df \ > ’ , 
exOdov, Tis GuAakny Eiyev ErITTAapEVWS* 
, 2 > 
Xenwata r) adpraCovet Bin, KOO LOS 3 adroAwdev, 
\ > a ae. . , 
Sacpos 8 ovKéT ivos yiveTat és TO pécov, 
\ 7 at \ > > = / 
poprnyot & apyovot, xaxoi 8 dyabwv xa@u7repbev* 
depaive un ws vabv Kata Kipa Tin. 680 
ns? > 7 , a > a 
TavTa pot HvixOw Kexpuupeva Tots ayabotor 


, . ot \ , yy \ oO 
YylVWOKOL av TIS Ki KQKOS, AV coos q- 


7. ca a 
floNrOt wrOVTOY ExouoL adidptes * oi 6€ Ta KaXa 
an ~ , , 
Cntotow yaderh TEpopevor mevin. 


oO 

663 dé (for cal) A. méwarac (from wéracra, V./. xxvii. 453) A, mempxorat 
(WJ. xxviii. 448) O, réracra: the rest — 664 é&. arorody Sv. A, é&. rdvra GA. O, 
é&. mdvr’ obv Wr. the rest; éf. dro 7’ ov WA. and é. dd mdv7’ SA. have been 
proposed — 667 #dev all but A — 668 dvoluny A — 670 ods dv Z, yodoay A, 
‘wows ep one MS. ; vous (V./. xxviii. 447: but according to Bekker yous wep) O 
— 675 evdovcr all but AO; Bekker suggested cyfera, ol’ epdove. — 676 so A, 
éaOdov 8’ ds dp. O, &. y’ ds (ws) p. the rest — 682 xaxdy Mss. 
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€pdew 8 aupotépocw aunyavin mapaxerat* 685 
eipyer yap Tous uev yxonuata, Tous O€ voos. 


w ~ , 
OvK éote Ovntoior 7 pos aBavatous payécarbar, 
joe OL 2 ~ Px Nw « , 
OUVOE OLKYV ELTTELV ovdent TOUTO Oémus. 


Ov xen mnpaivey 6 Te wn TnuavTéov ein, 
ovd’ Epdev 5 Te py AwLOv Hh TEAETAL. 690 


X , > td © \ fs ‘ ta 
aipwy ev TeNemeras Odov pEeyarouv Sia TovToU, 
y, 4 , > 
kat o€ Tlowedawy yappa iro dvaryot. 


FloNXoUs ToL Kopos avdpas adrwrETEV appaivovTas* 


yvevar yap xadrerov pétpov, 67 éoOAa Tan. 


, , - » 
Ov Svvauai cot, Supe, Tapacxeiv apueva TravTa’ 695 


, ~ \ “ at A a ? ~ 
TéTAaM: Twv S€ Kadwy OTL GU MOUVOS Epas. 


Lon \ 4 =m \ \ / \ 
Ei pév Exovros euov woddol Piror: nv dé Te deuvov 
/ - \ yf . 
ovyKupoy, Tavpor moTov EXovTL vooY. 


Mba & cdvOpirwv dpetn pia vyiverat noe, 
mdouTeiv' Tav © a&Awy ovdey ap’ Hv SErOS, 700 
oud’ ei cwppocvvyny pev Exors ‘PadapavOvos aitob, 
mrelova 8 eideins Crsvpov Aiorj&dew, 
bate Kal €€ “Aidew moAudpingw avndbev, 
metoas Tlepaepovny aipvAtowe Noyous, 
NTE Bporois Trapey et AnOnv, BrawTovTa voowo— 705 
ddNos 8 ov ww TIs TOUTO Y érEppacaTo, 
689 ére AOz. ein MSS., 37 Bergk — 690 dre Oz — 692 dydy- MSS., but in A 


corrected to dvay- (Hermes xv. 529) —696 pévos AOz— 697 ov A— 698 éyxipoy 
all but A — 703 dfdao all but A. odvdplyow O 
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TA \ U / , > , 
ovtwa 6n BavaTo.o pedav vedos dup~uadvyn, 
” \ \ a“ , 
EXOn S€ oKiepov xwpov droPOiuerwr, 
id , © / 
Kvavéas TE TUAGaS TapapeleTra, aite OavovTwr 
uyas eipryovow Kaimep avatvopuevas: 710 
> » ~ of v4 
adAN apa Kdxeldev madw 7nrAvO_E Cicugos pws 
> ? ir if 
€s aos neXlou opnot moAuppoouvats *— 
> > - > t € - 
ove ef Yevdéa pev mrotois éETUUOLoL Opola, 
- at > \ A > / 
yAwooav exwy dyabny Néeoropos dvtiBeou, 
wxitepos 8 einaOa rodas Taxéwy ‘Apruwy 715 
, - ot 
kal maldwy Bopéew, Twv apap Eliot modes. 
> ’ A , , f ¥ 
ada Xpn TavTas yvwuny TavTHy kaTadéc ba, 


© xe / ~ ot / 
ws mwNovToOs TAELTTHY Tac EXEL Suva. 


Ss “ eS 4 . a , 2 
Icov tot mAovTOVGLY, OTW TOAUS apyupOS ETTL 
\ 5 

Kai ypuoos Kal ys Tupopopov media 720 
« > \ e 
immot @ ypiovoi Te, kal w Ta SéovTa Tapertt 

/ \ ~ \ \ © \ an 
yaoTpl TE Kal mAEUpais Kal Toolv aBpa rabeiv, 
/ > 9»9$\ , 4 , co >a7 

maidos 7 noe yuvaikos’ OTav O€ KE TaV apiknTat 

4 ‘ »> of vy © a 

wen, suv 0 Bn yivera appodia, 

- wv -~ \ BY 
Tait aevos OvnToiot’ Ta yap TEplwoia TavTa 725 

F +" Ve > a wo ’ > ¢ 

xpnuat’ Exwv ovdes Epxera eis ‘Aidew, 

? \ yi \ , 
oud av amowa didovs Oavatov puyor ovdé Bapeias 

2»Q\ \ ~ 
voumous ovse KaKkOV Yynpas ETEpYoMeEVOY. 


707 -o« (or -et) all but A— 708 é@m A, €X4n O, édOx the rest. de oKtepdv 
(Mnemosyne viii. 315, but according to Bekker 3” és oxcepdv) A, 8 és oxcepdv OZ, 
& és kptepdv or xpvepdv the rest. doPOiuévos (note the accent) A—711 so A, 7. 


os 
HOE ovadpop y pws O, cicvgos m. FAvoev jpws the rest — 713 Pevdda A (Mnemosyne 
viii. 316), peddea the rest. movefs all but A—715 raxewy A, raxéwy O, raxedv 
the rest — 717 Tau7y. (v erased) A, ratty Bergk — 721 Ta eovra A, Tdde wdvTa 
Stobaeus — 724 apyddios all but A; dpyovla two Mss. of Stobaeus, dpuodla the 
rest 
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, > , at > 3 
Ppovrides dvOpwrwv EXayov wrepa ToKir’ Exovoa, 
, ~ 4 
Mupomevan vuyis eivexa Kal Pu0Tov. 730 


a , 1 , ~ ! zs > = 
Zev rwarep, cide yévorto Oeois pida Tots bev adLTpoIs 
A - / cod la 
UBpw adeiv, Kai opw tovTo yevotto didor, 
- , f \ \ af isl 
Ouu@ oxéTrLa Eoya pera dpeal § batts dOnpn 
? ip aa \ > , 
EoyaCoto, Oewy pndev dmiCopevos, 
> \ ” / ~ ? > sf > > 7 
auTov éreita Tadw Tica Kaka, und ET OTicTw 735 
\ ? / 
matpos atacbaNiat maiol yévowTo KaKov* 
10€ 0’ we + OL \ \ OL sates 
maides & ott’ adixov matpos Ta Oikalta voeuyTES 
r , \ / © / 
mowaw, Kpovidn, cov yorov aCouevor, 
2 2 ” \ fe > ? 5 , 
€E doyns ta Sikaa mer’ dotoicw idEovTes, 
/ / / 
pn tw UTepBacinv avtTiTivey TaTtépwv. 740 
er af YG = - \ A 
TauT €in paxapecot Ocois ira viv 8 6 pev Epdwy 
, \ \ 2 ot aw G 
exeuvyel, TO Kakov 0° adAos Exerta pepe. 
\ = % 4 / au] a >  d 
kal TouT, @Oavatwv Bacirev, was éoTt Sikatov, 
» < 2 \ \ »\ 
Epywy ootis dvnp éxTOS ewy adikwr, 
/ > c ‘a / eo 4 > 4 
pn tw UrepBacinv KaTéexwv pnd opKxov aALTpOY, — 745 
’ \ ‘ \ A / 
addAa Sikaios éwv py Ta Sikaa maby; 
, , \ tf © Coa \ = wo 
tis dy Kev Bpotos aAXos, Opwv TOs TOUTOY, ETELTA 
of > 3 / \ / 6 A ot 
aor’ abavarous, Kat Tiva Oupov exwv, 
€ fi> > \ of \ > # 6 af ? } \ 
ommoT avnp adikos Kat atacOados, ovTE TEV avopos 
> f -~ > / 
ovte Tev dOavaTwy pny adEvopeEvos, 750 
€ , , / € \ , 
UBpiCn TOUTH KEKopNMEVOS, oi OE SiKaLoL 


- / / 
TPVXOVTAaL yaAETTH TELPOMEVOL TEVIN 5 


733 mera ppect 6’ O, dua Td ppeor 5 A, mera ppeot 3’ the rest. a8...q0 (with 
an erasure) A, dO7jvys the rest — 736 -cae A, -tg O, -im the rest. -yévorro all but A 
—737 6 O,7 A, & the rest — 738 wadow or rordow A, wotofor the rest — 739 A 
omits 7&4 — 745 a0’ MSS. —747 Kev A, kal (or yap) the rest — 749 Te or Te O— 
750 Tt all but A— 751 UBpiferall but A 


H. 3 
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tee , -y? © ~ , , ie 

Tatra pabwv, pir’ éraipe, duxaiws ypnuata mow, 
vd \ of > ‘ > , 
cwhppova Oupov exw éxTos aracOanins, 
‘ae 2 ? t > \ \ 

aiel Twvd érréwy pepvnpevos’ Eis dé TEAEUTHY 755 

2 A , , tA 

aimoess Mv0w cwppou meBopevos. 


Zevs pev THodE TOANOS UmEpéexot, aibepr vaiwy, 
aleL deEvrepny yelp’ én’ arnuocuvn, 

GrAot 7 dBavaror paxapes Oeoi- airdp ’AmodAwv 
6pOwaa yAwooav Kal voov juEeTEpov’ 760 

PopuyE S av Pbeyyou8 iepov péros Oe Kal avACs* 
nucis 5€ crroveas Oeoiow dperoapuevor 

Tivwuev, xaplevTa pet a&ANHAOLoL NEyovTES, 
pnoev tov Mndwy dediotes modEpov. 

wo ein Kev dpuewov: oudppova Bumov éyovTas 765 
voog. Mepiuvawy edppoocvves draryerv 

TEepTouevous, THOU O€ KaKas amo Knpas auiva, 


cod ¥ t ‘i ¥ 
ynpas T ovAOmEvoy Kat BavaToto TEXos. 


Xpn Movowy Geparovta kal ayyedov, el TL TEpLTTOV 
eldein, Topins jar) pbovepov TeAEOew, 770 
adda Ta pev pwcOat, Ta O€ Seckvuvat, adda O€ TroLEiV’ 
Ti opw xXpnonta jovvos érirTapeEvos ; 


a at ? A \ > x # A 
PoiBe ava, aUTOS MEV ETTUPYwoas TOALY aKpNV, 
7 , a \ el 
Arkabow [édoros radi yapiCouevos: 
? \ A ‘ € A / ¥ / 
avtos 6€ aotpatov UBpiotny Myowy drépuKe 775 
” / € \ 2 > 
THOOE TOES, iva Gor aol év evppoaurn 
4 
760 opA&car or ophidoa A, dpOpdca Oz, dpOpwoa the rest— 761 popuryy’ 8’ 
av A, pdpueyy’ ad the rest. gOéyyod’ Oz, POéyyood” Az. avd all but A— 


762 -duevor from -dwevor A, -buevor O — 765 Wd? ew kal dpuewvov eiippova A, 36’ elvar 
cal dpuelvova etdpova the rest — 771 mo@cba A. dexview AO 
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> , \ 
noos é€mepxXouevou KAELTAaS TéuTWO éxaTOUBas, 
, , N29 ° 4 
TE 
epRonevot KiBapy Kai épaty Badin 
~ > Lae \ ‘ / 
Taavwy TE Xopois taxjol TE oov TEpi Bwpov. 
> \ a , > rn 
n yap Eywye dédotx’ dppadiny éxopwr 780 
\ a = 
Kal otaow “EXAnvwy Aaopbopor. dA\XAa ov, PoiBe, 
v4 , 
tAaos nueTépny THvde PuAacoE OAL. 
i \ \ A \ 2 , a 
nAOov pev yap éeywye Kat eis CuceAnvy mote yatar, 
nA\Bov S&S EvBoins adumedoev trediov, 
, > > , , 2 \ BA 
Craptny 7 Evpwra dovaxotpopov dyAacy doru, 785 
, ’ 2 ? 
Kal oh epi Aevy mpoppoves TAVvTES ETEDYOMEVOV* 
> > af i > oO 2 
GAN’ ovTIs por TEpyis él pevas HAOEv Exeivw’ 
oUTws ovdEV ap nv pirrepov ado TATPNS. 


Mn woré mou pedeonua vewdtepov aro avein 

5 > > - , > cy Xv J aN at 

avT apeTns codins 7’, adda TOO alev Exwv 790 
Teprroiuny Pdpmeyyt Kai dpynOuw@ Kal down, 

Kal peta Tov aya0uy éoOAov Exount voov. 


f ‘ t y 4 a 
Mnte twa Eetvwy dSnrevmevos Epymact uypois 
y > 2 , 2 \ / a7 
pnte Tw’ évdnuwy, ardAa Oikatos éwv, 
5 , \ cod 
THv cavTou dpeva Tépre* Sucneyéwy de ToALTWY 795 
5 o » of ? a 
GAXos TOL we KaKkws, ANOS auELVOY Epel. 


2 uf we f “e at - 
Tovs dyabouvs adXos para peuperat, addos errawel: 
cond \ ~ / / 2 , 
Tov O€ KakKwV pynun YyiveTat ovdEeuia. 


778 KxiOapnyt...eparn (‘von den drei oder vier ausradirten Buchstaben ist 
kein Strich erkennbar,’ Hermes xv. 527) A — 779 laxol A, -atou the rest — 
785 3 AO — 786 pe plirevy A — 790 all but A omit 7’; éparis coplns Vinetus — 
792 v...v (with erasure: Hermes xv. 529) A — 793 éetvov all but A— 796 ro ce A, 
Totode the rest 
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, ’ if 
"AvOpwrrwy 8 axexros émt xOovi yiverar ovdeis: 
> > A > a 
arAN ws Awiov, Et pay TWAEOVETOL pédoOL. 800 


> \ > , fe os A DA a 
Oudels advOpwrwv ov7’ ExoeTa ovTE TéepuKer, 
e/ - € \ a > > , 
doris Tacw adwy duceta eis “Aidew: 
2N\ A A - \ iv , > t, 
ovde yap os OvyToict kai abavaToiww dvaccel, 
Zevs Kpovidns, Ovntots wacw ddciv duvara. 


, \ , \ , 7 ‘ 
Topvov Kai orabuns Kal yvwuovos avopa Oewpov 805 
evOuTepov yen iuev, Ku ur 3 LEVO 
pov xon iuev, Kupve, puvracoouevor, 
wo Twi Kev MMvOan Oeov ypnoac’ i€pera 
? \ , , 2 2Q7/ 
oupny onunyn movos €& aouTou* 
ovTe Te yap mpoabels ovdey K’ Ett appuakov evpots, 
wt iy > - > 
out’ dpedwy pos Oewv aurAakinv mpodvyos. 810 


io f ’ » 
Xpnw Erabov Oavarou pév aekéos ovTt Kakiov, 
(ge > ot e t > > / 
Ttav 0 a\Awy mavtwy, Kup, dvnporatov: 
of we iron rpotdwxav. éyw 8 éxOpoior medacOels 


27e/ \ ~ 4 > of , 
Elonow Kat TWY OVTLVY ExXOUCL voOoV. 


5 ? \ , cod \ \ d / 

Bots pot él yAwoon Kpatepw modi Aa€ EmtBaive 815 
5) 5 tA 
ioxer KwTiAAew Kaimrep émiTTapeEvor. 


Kupv’, guns & 8 Te poipa madeiv, ov EW vradv—Ea 
4 \ co ~ af f. co 
dt. O€ poipa mabeiv, oT dSedorka pabetv. 


? f \ ef of va 
Es moNvapntov Kakov nKopuev, Evba padiora, 
/ - 
Kupve, cvvayotépous poipa AaBor Oavarov. 820 


800 ddAAwoehwiov un mr. wedoe A; GAN’ ws Awtov, 6 MH TA. HéAoL O; GAN’ ws 
(or @) Adiov, oF wh WA. wédee the rest —805 Dewpdy Mss. — 806 xpyuev A, xph 
per the rest —807 wrur A. Oeod xpihoac lepeta A, eds xpioas lepeta (-ela one 
MS.) the rest — 810 005’ AO— 811 pevoetxéos A—814 Tov AO — 815 yidoons 
all but A — 818 madety...radetv Mss, — 819 oA dppynrov (or A&ppyxrov) all 
but A 
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/ > > , ’ t 7 
Ov k arTroynpackovTas aTimaCwot TOKHas, 
, / v ? s 
TOUTWY TOL XwoN, Kur’, OAlyn TeAEOEL. 


é > s / > 
Mnre tw adfe tUpavvov én’ éAmriot, Képdecw elkwy, 
, a Find 4 
pnte KTeve Oewv Spxia cuvOeuevos. 


Flos upiv tétAnKev v7’ avAnTnpos aeloe 825 
6 ” . a > > v 2 > a 
umos; yns 0 ovpos aiverar EE ayopis, 
ef , a 5: 2 
Te TpEeper KapTolow éy EiiaTvals PopéovTas 
-~ / ¥ 
EavOjnow TE KOpats TopPupéous TTEpavous, 
> > Ff , y a > an 
GAN aye On, CxvOa, Keipe Kounv, arromave S€ KWMOY, 
, a - cal > 
meévOer 8 evwon xwpov droAAUpEVoY. 830 


Hiore: ypnuat’ drNeroa, dmotin 8 écawoa: 
yvaun © dpyaden yiveta dupoTtépwr. 


avra ras’ év kopaxeoor Kal év POdpw ovdé Tis Hpiv 
aitios aOavarwv, Kupve, Oewy paxaowy, 

adr avopwv te Bin Kal Kepoea deka kal UBprs 835 
moddwy €& dyabwv és KaxoTnT EBadev. 


Awoai Tot moctos KNPES detAotot Bporoior, 
Siva Te Avoerns Kal weOvars yadern* 

TouTwy & av TO pécov oTpwpicopat, OUOE ME TELOELS 
oUTE TL pn mive ovUTE Alny peOvEL. 840 


> ? » a > 9 
Oivos éuol Ta pev GANA yxapiCeTa, Ev 0 axXaptoToS, 
Foo N / E a \ 2 \ at 
evr’ av OwpriEas wo avdpa mpos éxOpov ayn: 


821 o « A and (MV. /. xxviii. 447) O, of & the rest. dripdfovor MSs.— 
823 édrmld. Bekker. xépdecw elkuv A, xépdevs elvar O, Képdeos elvar the rest — 
825 fui all but A— 830 xGpay A— 831 Greca O— 832 dvyahéme yeiverat A — 
833 POopG all but A — 841 dxdpucrd (=-ov) A 
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, A , , 
GAN’ drorav Kaburepbev éwy vmevepbe ryevnTa, 
sy ‘> FI , 
TouTaKis olkad imev mavoeauevot WdoL0s. 


> » n ’ , 
Ed pév Keimevov avdpa kaxws Oéuev eiuapes oT, 845 
> as > , 
ev dé Oéuev TO Kakws KEiuEvoy apyadeov. 


Aaé é77iBa Snuw Keveoppou, TunTe S€ KEVTpW 
b&et, Kae GevyAnv dvaAopov duditibec: 
ov yap &0 evpnoes Siuov pirodérroTov woe 
2 , e / a7 vod 
dvOpwrwr, o7oacous neAtos kadopa. 850 


Zevs avop’ éEoNéoeev "OAvprios, Os Tov éTatpov 


padOaxa kwTiiAwy éEaTatav ébére. 


\ lod 
"Hivea pév kai rpoobev, dtap modv Aaa 8 viv, 
Tovvexa Tots detrois ovdeul’ éoTi apts. 


FloXNaKe 8H ods HOE Ou Hyenovwy KaKOTNTA 855 
wWomep KEKAIUEVN Vals Tapa yy edpapev. 


an CoA td » 
Tawv oe pirwv €l ev TIS Opa Me TL detAov éxovTa, 
2 > 7 , > > ie ? 
avyev’ admootpewas oud éoopay é0ére* 
a‘ , t a ? / “ , , > / 
nv O€ Ti pot Tobey EoOXov, a Tavpakt yiveTat avopl, 
TOAAOUS GoTAaTMOUS Kal piroTnTas exw. 860 


Of we Hiroe rpodidover Kal ovK ebéNovai Tt Sovvat 
’ 5 / » > » \ 5) , 
advopwv Patvouéevwv' aN’ éyw avTouaTn 


845 avdpi Hermann. xadrdo A — 853 ndea A, Hdéa the rest. Adia dh viv A, 
Ada Hf vov O, Adova Hdn the rest — 854 ovvexa (r erased) A, obvexa O, Totvexa the 
rest — 855 moA\Ad«is # (o erased in A) MSS. — 857 dewdy all but A — 859 moAAde 
all but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 
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© / >» \ > , 3S wo 
eomepin 7 E€eyu Kal dpOpin avOis ere, 
s > a 
nos adeKTpvovwv Pboyyos éyeipouevwv. 


IlodAois aypnoToie Geos did070 avopacw dA Bov 865 
écOAov, Os ov7’ av’tw BéATEpos ovUdEev éwy 

ovTE ido. dpetis Sé péya KA€os oUToT’ bdEiTAL" 
aiyuntns yap avnp ynv TE Kal aoTU caoi. 


"E wt a t ? \ ae 4 
v MOL ETELTa TETOL MEYaS OUpavos evpus UarepOeEv 
’ tf a 
xXaAKEos, avOpwrwy dSetua yauaryevéwy, 870 
2 \ \ cond \ > ty eH 
El py ey Toiow pev érrapKécw of we Direvor, 


Tois 0 é€xOpois avin Kal péya ww eoomat. 


‘on \ 4 ’ Eo \ \ 4 27 “ 

Oive, Ta ev o° aivw, Ta S€é wéupomat: ovdé oe TaymTay 
a > > tA of - / 
ovTe wor éxOaipew ovTe ireiv Svvapat. 
2 a , 
éoOAov Kai Kaxov éoot. Tis av GE YE pPw_noATO; 875 
2 \ ? , t ot , 
Tis © av érawnoa péTpov Exwy codins ; 


“HBa por, pire Sues tay’ av twes arr ExovTa 
dvopes, eyo S€ Oavwv yaia pédaw Ecomat. 
miv’ oivov, Tov éuol Kopuypas aro Tyvyéroto 
dumenoe iveykav, Tas épvTevo’ 6 yépwy 880 
ovpeos ev PByoonot Oeoicr pidos OcoTmos, 
ék MAatanctoivtos Wuxypov vowp éraywv' 
TOU wivwy amo wéev yaderras oKEedacels peredwvas, 
Owony Gers & ésea moAAov éAapporepos. 


863 abriis O, adres Z— 864 Péyyos O — 868 cdo: all but O — 870 raharyevéwy 
all but A— 875 oé re AO— 876 -toy (A), -Hoee (O) or -yon MSS.— 877 nBavo 
(or Ba pot, Mnemosyne viii. 320) A, HBdoi O, 7Bdors the rest. ab Tues (or dv Twes, 
ibidem) A, dv rwes the rest. éoowro all but AO — 879 Kopugys tro Hecker — 
882 mAar- MSS. — 883 pedcddvas MSS. — 884 éAagppirepwo A 
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Eipnyn Kal mdovros éyor mow, dppa pet’ arAAwY 885 
KwuaCoiut’ KaKOU 3 ovk epamar rodéuov. 

unde Alnv KnpuKos av’ ous Exe paxpa BowvTos* 
ov yap TaTpwas yns mépt pwapvaueba. 


2 / , 
"ANN aio ypov mapedvTa Kat wKuTodwy émiBavTa 
© ta ~ 
irmwv pn modeuov SakpudevT éo.oeiv. 890 


Of mot avadkins' amo pev KnpwvOos dAwAev, 
Andavtou & dyabov keipetar oivorredov: 

ot 8 dyablot pevyouor, Kako S€ méAw iérroveW. 
ws by Kuyeridwv Zevs drEree yevos. 


2 ? » By ? A ~ 
Fvepns 8 ovdéy auewov dvnp exer avTos év avT@, 895 
ovd a&yvwpoouvns, Kupy’, oduvnpotepov. 


, » 2 , > at -~ t 

Kupv’, ei mav7’ avéperot katabyytois yaderraive 
~ e / ” 
ywwoKey Ws vouv oiov ExarTos Exe 
7 \ of shad , 

avtos évt otnOecot, Kal Epypata Tav TE dikaiav 

Twv T adikwy, péya Kev Thua BpoToicw EmHy. 900 
ot © \ , © 3S ? , ot 4 
Eorw 6 pev xelpwy 6 8 ayeivwy Epyov ExacTov' 


, \ ef 
ovde’s 6 avOpwrwyv avtos aravta coos. 


eg > 7 lo ‘ , - 
Ootis dvadwow TNPEL KATA YNnMaTa Onpwv, 
? con a a 
KVOLETHY apETHY ToOls TuVLEioW EXEL. 
> \ a he t > © / 
el pev yap KaTideiv BioTou TEéXOS Hv, OMOTOV TIS 905 
ot x 3 , > > nr 

nuerr exteNeoas eis “Aidao separ, 

891 Kypuvdos all but A — 894 wo dn Kupedfwv A, ws kupeddfwy one Ms. (N: 
see V./. xxix. 254), ws xupeddlfov the rest — 895 avrda év air& A, & ye éaur@ 
the rest — 896 avenpdrepov all but A — 897-8 are hopelessly corrupt; Kupve wh 
mavr’ and y.(y)ydoxwy all but A — 899-900 Tw'de Sexatwe THT’ ddicun A, THdE 


dixalw TQes’ ddlkw O, TH dé (or Te) Sikalw TH 7’ ddlkw (or TOS ddixw) the rest. xen A 
(cf. 499) — gor éxdgrov MSS. — 902 alarda A, ards the rest — go5 7c A 
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> \ Xx > a \ , U i ot 
€lKOS av nV, OS Mev TAELW YpOVOY aicav Eupye, 
, ra a any > 
peiderGar wadrov ToiTov, iv’ eiye Biov" 
a S > nA a on  s \ , , ot 
vuy 0 oUK Eo. O On Kal Emol peya TréVvOOs Opwper, 
\ 3 , , \ 8 \ af 
kat Oaxvouat Vuynv, kai Siva Oupov exw. gI0 
2 0 S ef ‘ ou’ > \ \ td 6 yn) , 
€v Tplodw 0 EaTyKa’ Ou’ Eiat TO mpocbEy doi jor 
/ / € y 
hpovtiCw Tovtwy nvtw iw mpotéonv 
nx \ od , , > / 
n pnoev Sarravev Tpvyw Biov év KaxoTHTL, 
nv / =~ of ong > ¥ 
n Cow TepTvws épya Tedkwv OXYa. ' 
to A ot 2 “A > x 
eidov mev yap Eywry’, os epeldeto, KoUTOTE yaoTpl 915 
me > n ? 
aitov éevOepiov mAovGtos wy €didou, 
> \ a a » 
ada mplv éexted€oa KatéBn Sopov “Atos cicw, 
, 2 > / € \ af 
xenuata 8 avOpwrwv ovmituywv édaBev- 
4 » 2 ot an © 
wor’ €s akaipa qoveiv Kal un Souev w Ke OéAN TIS. 
> 2 of “A iG \ , 
eidov © aAXov, Os 1 yaoTpl yaprCopevos 920 
¥ * oy | / 
XenaTa bev dueTpivev, edn ry Yrayw ppéva Téep\as: 
y \ , , J > of 
mTwyxever dé hidous mavtas, drov tu’ idn. 
A > » € , 
ovtw, Anuckres, KaTa xYpnuaT apioTov amayTwy 
‘ a ¥ 
thv damavny OécOcu Kal pererny éxéuev. 
at Xx of 
ovUTE yap av mpoKauwv a\AW KaMaTOV METAdOINS, 925 
» 2 nr , 
ovT av mTwxEvwY SovAocUYHY TEAEoLS* 
> - © , > ? / 
ovo", et ynpas ikoww, Ta yonuata mavt’ dodpain. 
> \ -~ / d $ at A 
év 6€ Towmde ever ypnuaT’ apioTov Exe 
\ fon nx \ 4 
nv ev yap mouths, ToAAOL Piro, Hv Oe TEvNaL, 


Lol 2 JQ © - ? \ SN ? / 
mavpol, KovKel’ Ouws avTos avnp ayabos. 930 


\ af 2 PANS 4 2 , 
Peiderbar pev apyewov, émet ovde Oavovt’ droKdaie 
2 \, \ = y / 
oveeis, nv un Opa YpnmMaTa AeLTrOMEva. 


908 roirov w A, roirov dv the rest — grr elol mp. O, elolv wp. all but AO — 
919 w Ke OeAn A, wok® Oéhe O, ws x’ €Oédox the rest — 920 og y A, ds mv the rest — 
929 él...rdovre?s all but A and one other Ms. 
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Favpous avOpwrwy apeTn Kal KaAXos O7noel® 
6ABwos, Os ToUTwY duoTtépwy Edaxev. 

WAVTES [LV TIULWOLV* Opa@s véot Of TE KaT avTOV 
xXwons eikovow Tol TE TaNaoTEpoL* 

ynpdoKwy doroiot meTampere, ode Tis avTOV 
Brarrew ovr’ aidots ove Sixns ébéAet. 


Ou Svvaya porn Ai’? dedéuev warrep andwv- 
? 2 on at 
Kal yap THY mpoTepny vuKT eri Kw@mov EBnv. 
> 2 4 > © oad 
ovde Tov avAnTHvy TpopaciCouar’ aANa pw ETaipos 
: / ¥. ’ > ‘a 
exAeimer, Topins ovK émrWEvopeEvos. 


’ ts ? = ed ec \ 
Eyyvlev avAnripos deicoua woe KaTaoTas 
deEt0s, aBavatos Oeoiow émevyopevos. 


> \ , La \ © , > / 
Eim mapa oraOunv dpOnv odov, ovdeTéepwore 
KAWwopevos* xen yap po aptia TavTa voelv. 
¥ f ‘ t ot» > \ £ 
TaTploa Koounow, ALTapny TOAW, OUT’ ETL onuw 
, wy Q7 > Ul 4 
tpéas ott’ adixos dvdpact meOopevos. 


ws € a , / , wv > 
NeBpov vreE eXadoto NéEwv ws aAKi TeETroOws 
, > oy 
Toco! KaTauapias aiuaTtos ovK EmLov" 
Lg ca 
Tetxewy 0 Undrwv émiBas woAW ovUK dAaTaga* 
c » Sf of ? > f 
CevEauevos © tmmovs apuatos ovK éméBnv- 


, 2 rs w > ’ 
moneas 0 ouK Expnéa, kal ovK €TéAcooa TEAEToAS, 


dpnoas 8 ovK édpno’, jvuca © ovK avoas. 


934 auporepov A — 935 véor A, loo O, toor the rest — 936 so A, xWpas efxovow 
of O, elkovor(v) xewpys (-o1s) of (rol) the rest — 937-8 are omitted by Z— 939 Aly 
adeuev A, Mrytp’ ad€uev O, Avydp’ ddeuev the rest—gq42 ouxert devduevoa (? Mnemosyne 


vill. 322) A— 944 Beois AO 


935 


940 


945 


950 
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\ > of - al 
Aeirous ed Epdovti SUw Kaka TwY TE Yap avTOU 955 
, ia \ , > , 
Xnpwoe: woANwY, Kal yapis ovdEMia. 


Ee? bc > > 9 m3 \ , \ ae > 
t Tt wadwy an’ éuev adyabov péya un xapw oidas, 
7 © / > 74 , 
XenCwv npuetépous avOis ‘koro Sdpous. 


"E \ ? ¥ wt ¥ \ , LAN 
OTE MEV AUTOS ErLvOVY amo KONYNS MENaVUOpOU, 
/ > , > « 
nov Th mot edoKEL Kai Kadov EimeEV Udwp* 960 
a“ af , ry ? 2 ¢ 
vuv 0 70n TEACAWTAL, Udwo 0 dvapioryeTar UAE 
af \ , , nN -~ 
aAAns on KopnyNnsS Tlouat n ToTaMou. 


/ ? > , \ aN Qe of ~ 
My ror Evavnorys molv av eldys avopa capnvos, 
\ \ € \ \ , 4 nv > 
dpynv Kat puQuov Kat TpoTov baTis av 7H. 
c3 
, 2 > ot 
moNAol Tor KiBdnAov érixAorov nOos ExovTeEs 965 
, ey 2 4 A 
KpumTove’, évOeuevor Ousov eyuepiov: 
7 > 2 , > € , 
TovTwy Oo exaiver mavTwy xpovos nOos éxacTov. 
\ \ 2 \ / \ to» ? \ of 
Kal yap éyw yvwuns modNov ap’ éxtos EBnv* 
ry 2 , \ / a 
EpOny aivnoas mpiv wou kata mavta Sanvau 
at io > of ~ d \ / 
nOea* vuv & Hon vynis a0 éxas Suexw. 970 


Tis & dpetn rivovt’ émwinov aBdov édrA€rOa; 


, lol \ \ otf , 
moAAaKt Tor vika Kal Kakos avdp’ ayabov. 


? \ ? , a m~ 9 ? \ - , 
Ouvsels avOpuirrwv, ov mpwr’ emt yata xadvyn, 
eis 7 "EpeBos xataBn, dwuara lepreporns, 


955 detdovs 8” all but A— 956 xijpwos kredvwv Stobaeus — 960 nueyv A — 
g6r vdec MSs.; (Avi and Ay have been proposed (see Bergk’s note and Hiller- 
Crusius pp. xxxii and Ixxvii) — 964 év7w’ exec Stobaeus — 967 éugpaivee z and 
(? Mnemosyne viii. 322) A. mavrwv all the Mss. (see V./. xxix. 254) — 968 éyav O 
— 969 pny 6’ all but A—970 arexas A — 973 dv mpwr’ emt A, bv ror’ éni O, dv 
émel more the rest; 6v wérv’ éwl Bergk. xaddwe MSS. 
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is at , yg 2 ~ > t 

TEpmTETAaL OUTE AUPHS OUT’ aVANTNPOS akovwY, 975 
at ~ 

ovre Awwyvcov dap’ éoaeipopevos. 

ma > > ~~ / fou , at > 9 A 
TAUT EsopwY Kpadinv €v TEelT Oa, oppa T Ehagpa 

, > , f 
youvata kal Kepadny dtpEeuews TpopEpw. 


Mr por dnp ein yAwoon pidros, dAXa Kal Epryw* 
xepoiv Te omevdov xpnuaci 7, auporepa. 980 
pnoe Tapa KpnTnoL Noyourwy euny ppeva Oéryots, 
GAN Epdwv gaivor, et te duvar, ayalov. 


‘Hueis 8 é€v Oarinor pirov xatabwueba Oupor, 
opp’ eTt TEpT WANS éey epareiva pepn. 

s A 4 az / % ‘ ‘ ef 

aia yap WoTE vonua TapepyeTat ayAaos nBn* 985 
oud trrwv opun yiyveTar wKuTepn, 

aire avaxta pépover Sopuaa cov és movov dvdpwv 


AaBpws Tupopopw TEPTOMEVaL Tediw. 


I~ 9 iz tf , (74 / \ > = 
ITiv’ orotav rivwow: Stav b€ Tt Oupov aonOns, 


pnoers avOparwv yve oe Bapuvouevov. 990 


"AANOTE TOL Tacywy avinoeat, addoTE 8 Epdwy 
xaipnoes* Suvatat 6 &AoTE aAXOS avnp. 


Ei eins, “Axadnue, éepnuepov tuvov deider, 
aOrov © év péoow mais kadov avOos éxwv 


976 -omevos (or -auevos) A, -duevos the rest; Sdpov detpduevos Bergk —977 xpadinv A, 
Kpadin O, xpadly the rest; xpadin Herwerden — 980 -ov A, -e O, -o« the rest — 
g81 KAnThpe A, kparfpor O, xpyripoe the rest. Oedyouo A, répmot (-ov) the rest — 
982 gatvor’...d0vacr’ (r erased in both words in A) Mss. — 983 -eoor A, -atoe O — 
985-6 are omitted by A — 987 so A, air’ avag. O, atre wep (or yap) dvdpa ¢. the 
rest — 989 drav 8’ ére A, bray ror Oz—gQQ2 xatpyior Suvarac* dAdo Te daddog A, 
Xarphoew dvvaa (or divacac) dAdoré 7’ dANos the rest — 993 épluepor all but AO. et 
7’ einoa Kady pev épluepov Athenaeus 
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col 7 ein Kal éuol copins mépt Snpiravrow, 
yvoins x Broo bvwy Kpéoooves rplovot. 

Thos © néALos fev Ev aidepu pwvuxas trqrous 
dort mapayyédXor péeooarov nap éxwv, 

delmvov 61 Arryoruev, Sov Tia Ovpos advwryor, 
mavtoiwy ayabav yaotpi yapiCopevor. 

xepuBa 8 airva Ovpate pépor orepavwuata 8 eiow 


> \ £ ~ \ A 
eveldoys padivais xepot Aakawa xopn. 


J > / 2 of > > y 
H&S dpety, Tod’ deOdov év avOpwroiow dpirTov 
, / , / ? \ foe 
KadAtoTov TE Eepe yiveTat avopt cope, 
\ > 2 \ ~ , y, , v 
Evvov & éoOdov TovTO ToANL TE TavTi TE ons, 
dais avnp SiaBas év mpopuayout pévet. 
Evvov & dvOparos vrobjcoma, éppa tis iBns 
\ 5 ’ 2 a 
ayhaov avOos Exwv Kai dperiv éoOAa von, 
TOV AUTOU KTEAVWY EU TraaxeuEV* Ov yap dynBav 
\ , \ = Qi , , 
Ols méAeTat TpOs Oewy ovde AVots OavaTov 
Oyntois avOpwrrowt Kaxov © él ynpas édéeyyet 
3 / ~ > 74 > La 
ovAopevov, Kepadns Oo anrteta ak OTATNS. 


> , > < 4 A v4 Da 
A MaKkap evoaiuwy TE Kal GALOS, GoTIS ATTELOOS 
ot 2 r / a 
aOrwv eis “Aidov dopa pédrXav KkaTeBn, 
r > + \ cod ‘ e cos £ » A 
mol T €x Opous wrneae Kal UrrepBnvai mE avaykKny, 
2 / , v4 > of v 
éEeraca: TE didovs, ovTw’ ExXovot voor. 


995 Snpiodyrww A, dypynodytww O, -ow Z, dypidwor Athenaeus — 996 7’ A, # O— 
997 Thuos AO with Athenaeus, juos the rest — 998 mapayyého. AOz — 999 97 
Athenaeus, 6¢ AO, re (or 70) the rest. Aryoe uévos od (or dv) Athenaeus. dvwyor A 
with Athenaeus, -et the rest — 1001 8’ elow A with Athenaeus, doo the rest — 
1002 padwys Athenaeus — 1006 -w é all but A —- 1013 a A, ws the rest — 
To14 karapy O — 1016 de or re A 


995 


1005 


IOIO 


IOI 
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\ \ \ er yy / 
Autixa po. kata pev xpomv pee aomeTos idpus, 
co > 9 tea of 
Trowpat © éxopwy avOos oundiKins 
\ rn , A , af ioe 

TEpTVOY Ouws Kal KadOV, Emel TAEOV wPEdEV Eval" 

> 2 > / y 4 wy 

adr oAtyoxpovioy yiveTat womeEp ovap 1020 
J f \ 2 2 , \ oof 
nBn Tisneooa, TO 8 ovAOMEVOY Kal apopdoy 

5 > € / 
autix’ vmep Kepadns yipas vmEepKpéuarat. 


” a ? ~ € \ \ 2 f , 
Ourore Tots éyOpoiow vo Cuyov aixéva Onow 
2 x ~ af , 
dvcAopov, ovd ef yor Tuwdos Erecte Kapn. 


, i oi ig > 7 
AeiAoi Tot KakOTNTL paTaLOTEpOL VOoV Etat, 1025 
ced S) > : 2..% ¥ > td 
tov © ayawy atel monks Wvtepa. 


‘Pyidin tow mwpngis év avOpwrois KakoTNTOS, 
tou © dyabotv yadern, Kupve, rede Tadapn. 


ToAma, Oupé, Kakoiow oGuws aTAnTa TeToVOus: 
deiAwy Tor Kpadin yiverat ofuTepn. 1030 

unde ov y ampyKktoicw ém Epypacw adyos déEwy 
6x0, nd ayGev, pnde pirous aria, 

und €xOpous etppawe. Oewv © eciuapueva dwpa 
ovK av pyidiws Ovntos dvnp mpopuryot, 

out’ av mophupéns Katadus és TuOueva Aijuvns, 1035 
ov0 étav avtov éxn Taprapos sjepdeis. 


2 > 2 \ > - 
"Avipa tol €or ayabov yaderwtatov éEaratnoa, 
ws €v €uol yvwun, Kupve, madar Kéxpirat- 1038. 


1018 mrotoduat all but A— 101g wdertey AO — 1020 -os O— s028 detdols all 
but A; véov A, va O, yd the rest —1031 7’ AO — 1032 exe und? exOa A, 
ExGer und ax Gee O, Ex Get und’ dx Gov the rest — 1033 evppyve A, exOpnve O. Oédwv A 
— 1038 uy yraeuy all but A 
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af \ \ t > \ \ of 
noea pev Kal mpocbev, atap moAv awnov Hon" 
4 ~ ~ 2 2 
ovveka Tots Setrois ovdEeul éoTi yapis. 


af 7 \ / 4 > 
Adpoves avOpwrror Kat vy7lot, oiTWES oivoy 
\ , > of \ \ / 
My Wlvoue aoTpoU Kal KUVOS aoXOMevou. 


A ~ \ > 5 : \ # bead 
€voo ouy avAnTnol’ mapa KAalovTt yeAwrTeEs 
/ ta , 
TLVWMEV, KELVOU KNOECL TEPTTOMEVOL. 


Eidwuev> uvdraxn S€é aodeus purakeoot meAnoer 
aotupeAns epaTns TaTpioos NMETEPNS. 


\ \ is DA ion € 
Nat pa Al, ei tis TwvdE Kal éyKeKadumpévos Edel, 

© , Lan / 

NMETEpOV Kwpov Sé~EeTat dprradéws. 


No \ 7 / \ Lg 
Uy ev mivoyvTes TEepTwucOa, Kara AEyorTeEs: 


fs > of > of ~ ~ , 
aooa © erat éota, TavTa Oeoior pédet. 


C \ PY > \ er OL \ © 6 , > \ 
ot 0 éyw oia Te raidt matHp V7r0Ocoua avTos 
/ \ vs ‘ \ cal / 
éoOda* ov © év Ouuw Kat dpeci Taira Barev. 
4 if £ A 
Mn TOT ETrELYOMEVOS mpaens Kakov, aAAa BaGein 
4 
ge \ 4 lo > co t 
on ppevt Bovr\evoa o@ ayabw TE vow 
col ‘ La ¢ , ¥ 
TWY yap pawouevwy TETETAL Oupos TE VOOS TE, 


\ > \ \ af 
BovrAn & eis ayabov Kat voov écOXov ayer. 


? \ “ \ - a7 > \ > \ \ 
AdAa@ Aovyov wey ToUTOV EacouEev, av’TAap EMol oU 
af \ fal > > a 
ave, Kai Movowy prvnodpel’ aucotepor’ 


1038 aéareinallthe Mss. 70¢ ayev A, nda pev the rest. odvexa O — 1044 aoru- 
gperyno A, dorupedts O, a orupedrs z, ev orupedfs z; dorupldys and edorapiAns 
have beén proposed — 1045 rov de A, révde O — 1049 oor de Two are A, od dé old, 
te O, col dé (or col dé kev) old re the rest. masdt rarnp v. A, radi &. O, madd ply 
ub. the rest — ros50 Bade (or BaAXe) all but A — 1051 Babeliyo A — 1052 owr A— 
1053 mapvauévwy wdxerat all but A—1054 vdos Bergk 


1045 


1050 


1055 
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ie ) af 5 
avTat yap Tad edwKay Exe Kexapiopéeva Swpa 
gol Kat éuol, pereuev 0 aducurepixtiocw. 


Tiuayopa, ToANwv opynv admratepOev dpwrTt 
ywwoKey yaderov, Kaimep éovTt Tope 
ol méev yap KaxéTnTa KaTaKpuvayTes Eyovat 
mAoUTW, Tol 8 dpeTny ovAopErN Tevin. 


1060 


, \ € , / tf 
"Ev 8 Bn rapa pev Evy onde Tavvvxov evdev 
3 
- uv af x 
imepTwv epywy €& Epov léuevor, 
/ cr 
ote O€ KwuaCovTa pet’ avAnTipos aeidev. 1065 
/ Oi wo ? ? f 
TouTwy ovdev..... GAA ETLTEOTVOTEDOV 
2 , PaNeS , tA ca if \ > ig 
dvépacw noe yuvaEt. Ti wor mAOUTOS TE Kal aidws; 


AY oan a \ 2 7 
TEepTWAN Wika TavTa GUY evppoovrn. 


2 f , A y 
‘Adpoves avOpwrrot Kat vn, o'te Pavovtas 
cf at , 
KAalova’, ovd Bns avOos aroNAUpEVoY. 1070 
/ ¥ ¥ / > if wa 
TEpTEO Mot, Hire Ouué* Tay’ av tives dAAOL EGovTaL 2 


af 2 \ A \ a a > of 
avopes, eyw b€ Pavey yaia peda Evopa. b 


- 4 sf / 2 iO 
Kupve, pidrous mpos mavTas emia T pepe qotkiArov nos, 1071 
‘ io 4 af 
ouumioywv dpynv oios Exaatos Edu: 
cod | cal le ‘ , cad 
viv pev THO épérou, ToTE 8 aAXotos TéAEV dpyny. 


a ‘3 2 ~ 
Kpelaoov TOL coin Kal meyadns aPETNS. 


, > 8 / / > 
Ilonypartos ampnktov yaNerwTatov éoTt TEAEUTHY 1075 
= Sf I con 
yvwvat, Srws mere TOUTO Oeos TENET aL* 


1058 éuoe werd’ du. A, éuol vdv dud. O, enol why (or why Kal) dud. the rest — 
1059 Timayap amdAhwy A, Tua yap dd\Awy the rest — 1063 mapa A, rapa the rest. 
Evvoupdixe all but AO. mdvvuxov A, xdAdorov O, xddXoy the rest — 1066 ovdev 
ENN A, ovdév Te XN Oz, ovdév Tor GAN the rest; dp’ jv and &veor’ have been pro- 
posed — 1070@ 6 are in all the Mss. dvrives O — 1074 xpeloowv O 
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D4 \ J \ on 
oppyn yap TeTaTat, po S€ Tov péAAOVTOS ExeaOat 
\ a ? 
ov Evvera Ovntois meipat apnyavins. 


cANgA co 2 a 
Ovséva Tav éyOpav pounooua éoOrov éovTa, 
\ \ / ’ 
ovde péev aivyow Sedov éovTa didov. 


Kupve, kv ors ide, SédouKa 8é un TeKn advdpa 
UBpirtnyv, xaderias rryeuova oractos* 

daorol mev yap éaor caddpoves, riryeuoves O€ 
TeTpapaTtat woAAny €S KaKOTNTAa TECELD. 


/ >of A / / owt / A 
Mn pw’ Exeow pev orépye, voov & Exe kai ppévas &AXas, 

of ~ A ot v 

et me oireis Kal GOL WioTOS EverTL VOOS* 

¥ tA ‘ a , ot » \ 

ara ire Kxabapov Oéuevos voov, 4 pm adroeTrwv 

vw > > ~ ’ rd 

Ex Oaup’, eupavews VELKOS CELDaMEVOS. 
v4 ¥ if ey 9 A . ca 4 
ovTwW yen Tov ¥ €oOnXov emioTpeWarTa VOn[a 

af \ ry ’ / ’ / 

éuTreoov aiev eye €s TéAOS avépt pirw. 


rn \ \ / / > \ 2 , 
Anpavaé, cot 7oA\Aa Pepey Bapu ov yap erioTy 
Tov epdav, 8 Ti cor wy KaTabiauov 7. 


, , RN ’ , 
Kaotop kat. Modvdevkes, ot év Aakedaiuou din 
, ’ Lae) 2 4 J io 
vaier’ ér’ Evpwta xadAtpow rroTtapme, 
a rs 
ot fe , , 2 \ 7 
ei mote BovAevoram Pilw Kakov, avTos Exo, 
> , - 2 / \ , \ at 

et d€ Tt Ketvos éuol, Sis TOTOY avTOS Exot. 

1081 7éxoe AOz— 1081-2 are omitted by two Mss., 1082 a4 by the same two and 
athird. 1082 @ éaot or 6 olde (V./. xxvii. 452, note on 41) A— 1082 c-f are in 
AO and seven other Mss. 1082 ¢ ey’ A. In all but A the readings seem to be 
the same here as in 87-90, to wit ddAy, # ue PlAe, Gupadlyv. Bekker is wrong in 


saying that AO ‘repeat’ 93-4 after 1082 (Hermes xv. 525) — 1085 dnnwv asco 
de 7. A, Sfjuov 8’ déiot mw. the rest. Bapvs (or Bapdy) all but A 


H. 4 


1080 


1082 


é 


fF 
1083 


1085 


1090 
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"Apyaréws por Ouuos exer mepl ons piroTnTOos* 
af ‘ 2 ie ot = 6U 
ovTe yap éxOaipew ovrTe direiv dvvapat, 
/ ‘ is [74 / > ‘ f 
yiwwoKwy yvarerov pev, STav Piros dvdpi yevntat, 
éyOaipew, yarerrov 8 ovK ébéAovta iret. 


Cxérreo 5 viv aAdov: éeuol ye mev ovTIS aVayKN 1095 
Tou0’ Epde* THY wor Tpdabe xapw TibeTo. 


wo ‘ ia ? , ef \ 
Hén Kal mrepvyecow éraipouat wore TeTEWov 
? \ ig 
éx Aiuyns peyaAns, avopa Kakov mpoguyav, 
Boo iroppnéas* au & éuns piroTnTos amapTwy 
poxoy amoppng pas pidoTnTos apap 
t € i , > vd 
VETEPOV NuETEpnY yvwon érippoourny. 1100 
« f 2 col , 
‘Ooris cot Bovrevoev eed mrépt, Kai a éxedevorey 
olyer Oa mporirovO juetepny piriqv— 
> / a 
uBpis kat Mayyntas drwrece Kai KodXopwva 


\ , t , 1, oof > 9 a 
kai Cuvpyyv' mavtws, Kupve, kat tu azrodet. 1104 

ta ie ~ 2 
Ac&a pev advOpwroit Kakov péya, Teipa 8 apirtov' — 
ToAAOl ameipntor Sd€av Exove’ ayabot. 5 


eis Bacavoy 8 éAOwy mapatpiBopevds TE MorBdw 105 
Xpuaos amepbos éwy Kados &racw Eon. 


3} 2 \ } , \ \ U \ 2 a 
Oipor éyw Setrdos: Kal 8) KaTdyappa pev éxOpois 
~ \ \ 
tois b€ Piroiwt movos deka tafwv yevouny. 


Kupv’, ot rpoo® dyabol viv ad Kakol, oi dé Kakol Tply 
vov ayaboi. Tis Kev Tait’ avéxort’ eoopar, 1110 

Tous ayabous wev dTmorépous, Kakious S€ NayovTas 
Tyuns; punortever 0 €k KakovU éoONos avno* 


1093 ywwoxw' A — 1099 Bpdyxov z, Bpdxxov Scaliger — 1104 vem’ amore A, 
Dupas (or buds) dre? the rest — 1104a@6 are in AO and eight other Mss. dyaddv 
all but A—1107 Wuor OZ— 1108 Plras 6 mbvos A 
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> / ~ > ’ icy 
aAndous 8 dratwvtes ém’ ddAnAowwt yEeAwoL, 


ovr ayabav pvnuny eidotes oUTE KaKev. 1114 
MovAAa & aunxavinor KvAivsouat dyvupevos Kip" a 
dpxnv yap mevins ovZx v7rEpedpapuopev. b 


X / >of , ’ 5) ? \ \ s 

PNMaAT EXWY TEViNnY pol OVELOLTas* aNAG Ta [AEV LOL 1115 
at \ 2 > , ~ , 
éott, Ta 8 Epyacoua Oeotow érevEapevos. 


a an , yoe , 
INotvte, Oewv KaANoTE Kal iMepOeTTATE TAVTWY, 


\ \ \ \ BY , 2 \ > 7 
Guy GOl Kat KAKOS WY ylveTat éoOXos avinp. 


ed - ey ~~ a 
HBns petpov exo, prot bé pe PoiBos ’Amod\wv 
Antoiéys Kai Zevs aOavatwy Bacireus, 1120 
of OL , Gps ot c , 
dppa dikyn Cwout Kaxwv éxtoobev dravTwr, 
of \ e \ 2 , 
nn Kat mAOUVTW OBupoY iatvomeEvos. 
0 Oup iC 


My pe kaxwv piuynoke* mérovOa Tot oi 7 ’OdSveceis, 
dat “Aibew péya Swp’ rAvOev é£avacus, 

ra A \ ~ a s / nw 

os On Kal punotnpas dveikeTo nde Ouped 1125 
ITnverorns evtppwv Koupidins adoxou, 

Sf ‘Ep © , Lf = \ \ , 

y pu On vréuewe Piiw mapa maid! pévovoa, 
” n > 7s , , 
éppa te yns éréBn Seysaréous TE muxoUS. 


*"Euriouat, mevins OvyuopOdcpouv ov peredaivwr, 

ovd dvdpwv éxOpwv, of pe NEyouot Kakws: 1130 
GAN nBnv épatny dAoPUpomat, n po émiAeiret, 

kAalw 8 dpyadéov ynpas érepyopevov. 


1114a@6 are in AO and three other MSS. — 1115 pm’ dvelducas MSS. Teweuor A 
(cf. 499), Ta wévror O — 1121 Sexne A, Blov the rest — 1123 wéuynoGe all but A — 
1125 avelAXaro A. yadk@ all but A— 1126 éudpwv all but A— 1127 % (or 7) wey all 
but A. 690° OZ. mpos all but A—1128 is hopelessly corrupt. deAadeous A. ye Oz. 
— 1129 éAmlopat O, ef rlouat all but AO. pededalyw all but A and one other Ms. 


4—2 
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, cal , ~ , ? , 
Kupve, mapovelt PiAoiot Kakov KaTaTraVTOpMEV apYnV, 
Citapev S édxe Papuaxa vopév. 


"Ermis é€v avOpwroit povn Oeos éoOAn everrw, 
ardor & OvAuprovs’ éxrrpoduovtes EBay: 
vyero pev Ilictis, weyadn Geos, wxeTto 8 advdpav 
wx M » MEYaANH » WX p 
Cwppoavrn: Xapirés 7, w pire, ynv €Aurov. 
bpkor 8 ovKéTe motol év advOpwrroit Sikatot, 
ovde Oeous ovdels &CeTar dBavarous: 
evoeBéwy 8 avdpav yévos EpOitar, ovdé Oéuioras 
OUKETL ywwwoKovc’ ovde perv evoeBias. 
GN bhpa Tis Cwer Kal dpa paos reNiouo, 
> / A %. * , = 
evoeBewy rept Oeovs ’ErXrida mpoopevéTw 
> / \ 7 \ 2 \ tA if 
evxeoOw Se Oeoior, Kal dyAaa pnpia Kaiwv 
’ / s ‘ ¥ ¥ 
Ermio: Te rpwTn Kai Tuuatn OvéTw. 
ppalerbu 8 ddixwy dvdpav oKodiov Adyov aici, 
A -~ > , Qi > t 
ot Oewv aBavatwy ovdev driGomevor 
aiev ém’ aAdNoTpiows KTEavois émeXoVL vonma, 
\ a sy 
ainypa Kaxots Epyos cuuBora Onkapevot. 


hi 3 , 
Mn mote tov mapeovta peers pidrov &Nov épevva 
deckwv avOpwrwv pruact reOdouevos. 


‘yf ~ ~ 
Ein pot mAovrovvTt Kaxav dmratepbe pepiuvewy 
a > \ at 
Cwew aBrAaBéws, undev éxovTt Kaxov. 
af ~ > of » 
Ovx épapyat mrovTeEty ovd evyouat, adAAA pot Ein 
~ —_.! - a 7 aN) yf 
Civ amo tw dAtywv, pndev ExovTL KaKov. 
1136 OdAvprov MSS. — 1141 &POiTo MSS. — 1142 edvoulas Herwerden — 


1143 Swe A, fwor O, fam or fy the rest. gas A—1148 pndey all but A— 
1150 €06\4 Emperius; perhaps Kadols 


1135 


1140 


1145. 


1150: 


1155 
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Idovros Kai copin Ovntois duaywratov aici: 
ovte yap av movTou buucv vrEpKopéras, 

ws 0 altws copiny 6 copwratos ovK am opevryet, 
aN’ Epata, Ouyov & ob Sivarar Terécat. 


z a € a Y » 
CW veo, oi viv avdpes .. . €uot ye pev otis dvaryKn 
Cal J ~ 
Tae Epdev: Tov yor mpdcbe xapw Tibeco. 


Ovséva Oncavpov Kxarabyoew malty dyewov: 
aitovow & dyabois dvdpacr, Kupve, didou. 
ovdels yap mavr éoti mavoABios: adAN’ 6 pev eo OAos 
TOAMa Exwy TO KaKov, KoUK éidnNov bmws* 
detdos 8 ovr’ ayaboiow ériotata ovTE KaKoiot 
Oupov ouws pioyev. abavarwv te Soces 
mavrota Oynroiow émépxyovT’: aAX’ émiToApav 
xen dap’ dOavatwrv, oia diwotcw, éxew. 


2 \ \ ad ‘ af \ f ’ fo 
Opbarpot Kal yA@Ooa Kal OVaTA Kal VOos dvdpwr 
? A f + ond , 
év pecow ornbéwy év cuvEeTois guerat. 


n , > N af ft a G -~ 
Towovtos Tor avnp Extw idos, Os Tov éTaipov 
> \ \ at / 
ywwoKkwy opynv Kai Bapuyy dvta pepe 
’ \ , ‘ 66 , mA» 9 \ 6 a 
dvtt kaovyyntou. au 6€ pot, pire, TovT’ évt Supa 
, , , , 
ppateo, kai moTé pou pynoet é€oricw. 


1157-8 are in no Ms.: they were inserted here by Turnebus from Stobaeus, 
who quotes 1157-60 as Oeéywd0s — 1160a@é6 are in AO and nine other ss., 
with no gap after dvdpes. 7006’ all but A and (M./. xxvili. 447) O— 1161 raoly 
xarabjoev A —1162a-f are in AO and apparently all the other Mss, 
11625 Sums O. 11626 émépyerac O—1164 evétveros Stobaeus— 1164a-d are in 
AO and seven other Mss. 1164@ O omits ro. 1164¢ Tor’ AO according to 
Bekker, rair’ according to Ziegler (compare WV./. xxvii. 452, note on 99) 


1160 


1161 
1162 


a 
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x 


Ovtw’ cpoiov éuol Svvauat SiCnpevos evpetv 
mliaoTov éTalpov, OTW pH TIs EveaTL SOAOS* 

‘és Bacavov 8 av mapatpiBouevos TE porAIBdw 
xXpuods, vrrepTepins dup Everts NOYos. 


~ % OY, 


~ - a © ig 
Tots dyabois cuupuorye, Kakoior Sé pun TOP OmapTe, 1165 
PF oN e = / , bd o9 9 / 
eUT av odou oTeAAnN TEPMAaT ET ELLTrOpINY. 
r Py fal > , wt 
Tav dyabwv éoOAn mev amoxpiots éoOAa Se epya: 
- \ a af \ / af 
Twv o€ Kakwy aveuot detka Pépovaow ern. 


/ \ oy v A \ 
"Ek KayeTampins kaka yiverar. ev b€ Kal avTos 


, 2 \ , W > ’ 
yvoon, E€7TEL MeyaNous nALTES a?avarous. 1170 


, oo om LA 
Ivepunv, Kupve, Geol Oyntoior didovew dpirtov: 
ov , é ‘ wo 
avOpwrros yvoun TWeipaTa TavTos EXEL. 
n / 4 / wv , > ‘ id 
wW pakap, Gots On pu EXEL Ppeoiv* 1 Tov Kpetoowy 
c/ 2 i ¢ , 
UBpos ovAopEevns AEvyad€ou TE Kopou* 
9 \ \ - - BA 
éoTt Kaxov b€ Bpotoiot Kopos TwY OUT. KaKLoOV" 1175 


- \ ) , Ki aN i 
TaCa yap €K TOUTW)D, veve, TENEL KQAKOTHS. 


af ? af af > od > \ \ > , 
Ei x’ eins Eepywyv aiaxpwv amaOys Kal aepyos, 


, cod ot lot 
Kupve, peyiotny Kev Teipav Exots apeTis. 1178 
co - ’ af s a 
ToApav xen xaderoiow év adyeow nTOp ExXOVTa, a 
\ * - > ~ at > t 
mpos b€ Oewy aiteivy éxdvow aOavatwv. ji 


Kupve, Oeovs aidov cai deidiht: ToiTo yap avdpa — 1179 
elpyer wynO epdew pnte Néyew aoeBn. 1180 


1164e-A are in AO only. 1164g7° A. 11644 vb0s O— 1166 d5ovcredent A, 
6500 redéois O, 6500 reddy the rest. répuard 7’ éumoplys all but A — 1169 xaxérepins 
A, kaxeracpelys the rest — 1172 dv@pwrov all but AO. yrdun MSS. — 1173 @ all 
but O. 8 mutv A, 8 quiv Oz — 1175 Bporois erepov r&vd’ Sitzler, alii alia— 
1178aé6 are in AO only. én’ ddyeow Frap O. mpds te Oedy 5 O 
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O° , Oe , yA yy! = 
nuopayov o€ Tupavvov, dmws ébeAEs, KaTaKNivat 


? fi \ Soe > 
ou veueots pos Oewy vyivetar ovdeuia. 


la ’ ? 
Ovsdéva, Kupy’, adyai paeciuBporov redioLo 


a > 2 om. 3D ec \ -~ > f 
avop epopwo , W [AN MWULOS ETLKPEUaTAL. 1184 
2 fox > 2 iA ~ 4 ¢ ay 
aCTWYV r) OU duvapat yvwvat vooVv, ov TW éxouvot* a 
o \ Ss of »! tent 
OUTE yap EU Epdwy dvdavw oUTE KaKws. b 


cod > \ \ lod \ > 
Novs ayabov kal ykdooa: Ta 8 év ravpoise TepuKer 1185 


> } “ ad , ? , 
avopacty, Ol TOUTwWY audoTEepwy Tapia. 


Ours arrowa Sdovs Oavarov guyo, ovdé Bapetav 
dvetuyinv, ei an mot’ émi Ttépua Bador: 

oud’ av dvodpoovvas, OTE by Beds aAyea TéuTEl, 
Ovntos avno dwpots BovAcpeEvos mpopuyot. 1190 


af ~ - 
OvK épapar krone Baoirnio éyxataxeicOa 
y t ~ > > 
TeOvews, d\Aa Ti poor CovTL yevorT’ aryabov. 
, \ , n - 
domadabor S€ Tamnow bmotov oTpwua OavorTt’ 


TO EvAov n oKAnpov yivera i) wadaxkov. 


Mntt Oeovs ériopkos érouvubi: ov yap GVvEKTOV 1195 
rn > Lf 
aOavarous kpurvrat xpeios dperouevov. 


”OpuiBos peri, lodvraisn, 6€v Bowens 
a 2 A ~ at s > +. 
nkovo’, Te BpoTois ayyedos HAG dpoTou 


1183-6 are given in a wrong order by Bekker and other editors: see Bergk’s 
note and Hermes xv. 525 —1184a@6 are in AO only — 1185 dyadds all but A. 
rar’ O and one other Ms., td 7’ the rest — 1189 mweuwrnt or mewn. (WV. /. xxvii.. 
454) A; méumo Bergk — 1190 .ovdépevos (8 erased) A, Boddouac O. mpodiyn A, 
-ely the rest — 1193 OZ omit 6¢—1195 ware all but A. emcopxos A, ér¥ dpxoy O, 
émlopxov the rest. dvvordv Emperius — 1198 dpérpov all but A 
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e / > , , 
Wpaiov' Kai mou kpadiny ératage pédawar, 

OTT por evavOets AOL ExovoLV aypous, 1200 
ovdé [ot rjmiovor KUpov EAxovew apoTpor, 

THS ans pynoTys elvexa vavTiAins. 


9 2 5 ? \ , 
Our eiu’, oS vm’ éuod KexAyjoeTar ovd éxl TuuBw 
‘ lod Fz , ak 

oiuw eis Uo ynv ciot TUpavvos aynp. 

IW ON 2 a > ol , at» 2 cad “ 
ove’ av éxelvos euov TeAvnoTtos ovT’ duwTo 1205 

» A , A , t 
ote kata BAEhapwy Gepua Badror daxpva. 


/ A ~ 
Oire oe kwuaCew adrepvKouev ovTE KaXoUpeEV" 
‘ 2 , , \ , Gs XN ac 
apyareos Tapewy, kat iros evT av amns. 


Aidwy pév yévos eit, mordw 0 evteryea OnBnv 


> -~ / ~ , - 
OLKW, TAT PWAS yns ATrEMUKOMEVOS. 1210 


> it ? ~ 
My we adedrws raiGovaa idrous devvale Toxyas, 
a \ \ \ } , > wv i 
Apyupt. ool pev yap dovdoy juap ere 
em > of é ? , \ / ’ > os ~ 
nui © addAa pev €oTL, Yuval, Kaka TOAD’, Errel EK YNS 
2 2 ? » , 
pevryouev, dpryanen © ovk émt dovAocurn, 
~ - / , \ oe 
ove nuas Twepvaci’ ods ye pev EoTL Kal Huty 1215 
A 7 
Kady, AnOaiw Kexrruevn rediw. 


, A , , rE 
Mn wore wap KNalovta KabeCouevor yedacwuer, 
~ a a B ? 2 , 
Tots avTrwv ayabois, Kupy’, érirepropevot. 


1201 jloxa A. Kidwr’...dpdrpov all but AO — 1202 dAAns MSS. — 1203 KtKAg- 
cerat OZ — 1204 él all but A—1205 reOver6ros AO — 1206 6. 0. Bddo. Passow 
— 1207 dmeptxouat...carodpuat all but A — 1208 dpmwadéos Bergk. yap éuv MSs. — 
1209 evruxéa OVBqy O— 1211 dtévagte O— 1212 cb) AO — 1215 086’ Mss. 8é all 
but A — 1216 Ac@alw O — 1217 KAalovra A, -ovrt O, -over the rest 
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"Ex Opov pev xaderov kal dvopern éEaratioa, 
Kupve: pidov b€ pirw padioy éEararar. 





\ / yi ~ ~ 
Ilo\rAa Hepa eiwOe Aoyos Ovntoior Bporoict 
7 a 
nraicpuata, THs yvwuns, Kipve, Tapaocouerns. 


Oucév, Kupv’, opyns adiKwTEpov, i Tov éxovTa 
mnpaiver, Ouud Sera yapiCouern. 


Ouvsé ky, ? : ~ , , ’ , 
udev, Kupy’, dyabns yAuKepwrepov éote ryuvatkos* 
, > , \ > 9 \ , ? , 
saptus éyw, ov 0 éuol yiyvov dAnboovrns. 


...dn yao pe KéxAnxe Oadacowos oikade vEKpos, 
TeOvynkws Cw Pbeyyouevos oTopatt. 


At 1220 all the Mss. but A come to an end. 1221-30 are in no Ms.; they are 
quoted from Theognis by Stobaeus (1221-6) and Athenaeus (1229-30). In 1226 
the mss. of Stobaeus have dé wo or 6é pov. After 1226 most editors insert (1227-8) 
the words ’AAnOeln dé mapéoTw col kal éuol, rdvrwv xphua Stxacdrarov from Stobaeus: 
but Stobaeus gives as lemma Mevdvdpou Navvois, u mistake (as Passow saw) for 
Miuvépwov Navvois. 


1220 


1229 


1230 
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CyétrA’ "Epws, Mavia o° ériOnvncavto AaBoveat: 
ék oébev wreTro pev “IXiov akpdrroAus, 

wreto & Aiveldns Onoevs péyas, wreTo 8 Alas 
éoOdos ’OtAtadns oyow atacbaNias. 


S =~ A > ~ , , ot > Lore| 
CW rai, dxovcoy éuev, Sauaras Ppévas* ov ToL drretOy 
a ro fod ~ IW at 
mobov épw TH oH Kapdin ovd axapw 
a\Na TAN vow cuvideiy Erros* ov ToL avayKn 
“fy 4 y \ , > 
Tou Epdew, 8 Ti wor py KaTabvjuov 7. 


, ¢ A of 2 a 
Mn rote Tov mapeovtTa pellets pidov adAov épevva 
a . , , r 
dedwy avOpwrwv pnuaci meopuevos* 
YU > 2 \ \ - , , 
TOAAGKL TOL Tap’ Euot KaTa Gov AeEovot paTaia, 


\ \ \ ? 2 ted a \ \ \ ¥ 
kal Tapa ool Kat €uov' Twy O€ aU MN Eune. 


Xapnoes TH mpoole maporyouevy iroTnTI, 
THs O€ TapEepxomevns OUKET’ Eon Tamins. 


\ \ > wo ’ » 
Anv on kai pito. wpevs ErerT arAAOLTW mire, 

> at / 

nOos éxwv Sodov, TiaTEos avTiTuToOY. 

af a> es a“ 
Ob wo08’ twp Kat rip cuppi~eTa, ovdé 0b’ Hpeis 

moto ér ddAndows Kal Piro. éoodpeba. 

, af > NX t , af ie 
Ppovticov éxOos éuov Kat vrépBacw, iobr dé Oupw 

4 3. ps € - , € , 

ws ao ép auapTwrH Tigoma ws Svvauat. 


The second book is in A only, with the title eheyewy B— 1237 cunelv 
Lachmann — 1240 fvvlec Buttmann 


1235 


1238 


1239 


1240 


1245 
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a \ \ wv Vv 2 - f 
Fat, ov péev avtws immos, émel KptOwy éxopeoOns, 

1) 2 \ \ A © Us 

avlis émt arabuous tAvbes ruetépous, 1250 
es / cal ty \ “ , A 
nvioxov TE ToOwY ayabov NEwva TE KaNOV 


Kpnuny Te \Wuxpny adoea TE oKLEpa. 


wt ai PNA cy 
OABuos, w Tatoes TE giro Kal MaVvUXES ‘qo 
Onpevtai te Kuves Kal Eévor dXNodaTrol. 


ef A m= i a , 7 
Ooris uy maidas TE pret Kal Mwvuxas tous 1255 


\ , oo © \ > cy / 
K@t KUVaS, OU7TTOTE OL Oupos €V evppoaurn. 
t 


> a x UG € 5 
W rat, xiwwduvoice ToAvTAayKTOLTLY OjLOLOS 

> if wv ~ of ~ #S. 

opynv, adAoTE Tots, aAAOTE Toot iAetyv— 
oO \ 4 4 / ‘ 7 
@ Tat, Thy poodny pev E:us Kados, GAN’ Emrixertat 

<: 2 , cr na , 

KapTEpos ayvwuwy on Keparn oTEpavos 1260 
? / \ ot # e ’ $ s 
iKTLlvoU Yap ExELS aYyXLaTpOPoU Ev pect nOos, 

” 2 , cv if 

aA\wv avOpwrwv pnuace TeOopevos. 
> ~ a oF oof \ yf > , 
Q) mai, ds ev EpdovTt Kakny arédwxas duorBnv, 

a al \ Fs 

ovdé Tis avt’ dyabwy éoti yapis mapa ool, 

ra y vo \ \ A 
ovdév Tw mw wvnoas: éyw b€ Ge TOAAaKIS HON 1265 


a oof IQ 3 om af 
€u épowy aidous oudemins ETUYOV. 


a 74 £ od ’ of \ (74 
Mais te kat irmos buotov exer voov: ovTE yap tmmos 

© y 

nvioxov Kale Keiuevoy év Kovin, 
2 \ A ot a / 
aAAa Tov va-TEpOV avopa peper KpOaior kopea Gets * 

© > 74 \ ~ \ , a 

ws © avTws Kal Tais Tov mapeovTa irei. 1270 
s 4 , 2 t , af ? , 
GW) mai, papyoovrns dro pev voov wreaas éxOQoy, 

? y \ / € / 2 4 

aio xurn o€ Piro npeTepots éeyevou" 
cy A / 2 % ~ 
auue 8 dvérvEas puxpov xpovov' éx dé Ouved\Awy 

oO > \ 

nka évwppio Any VUKTOS €7rELVOMEVOS. 

1257 lxrivooe and xtAdovporor have been proposed — 1258 Plrnv, Piros, pire? 


have been proposed —1271 papyoouvns MS. dd pev Bekker— 1273 OeAA\Gv — 
1274 érevyouévns has been proposed 
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‘Wpaios Kal ”Epws émitéAAETal, yvika wep yn 1275 
avOeow eiapivots Oadre deEouevn* 

thuos “Epws TPOALTrOV Kuzpov, Tepikanr€a vnoov, 
claw én’ dvOpwrous orépua pepwv Kata yns. — 1278 


a 


“Ooris cor BovrAevoey eued Tept, Kal o° éxéAEevoev 


oixer Oar mporrTrovd? rmeTEeony pirinv— b 
veBpov vmeE EAaoio Ewv ws aAKl mremoOws c 
wooo! KaTaimap\as aluatos ovK émuov. d 
Ovx €BéAw oe Kakws Epdew, OVS Et por ameLvo 1279 
moos Oewv dBavatwy ExoeTat, w Kare Tal’ 1280 


\ ~ ? ~ is 
ov yap auapTwAaiow emi oukpaior KaOnpat, 
con \ cod , 2 L PANE] aNe4 
Twv o€ Kadwy Taidwy ov Tidts ovs adiKkwy. 


Fz > > 2Q7 of Ss 
OW wait, py pw adixer—éti cor kaTaOupuos eivat 
, > , aad \ > cae 
BovAopar—evppoavyyn TovTO cuves ayaby 
9 , , / , 2d > vA 
ov yap Toi we O0AW TapEeAeVoEat OVO amTaTHaELs 1285 
/ » 
viknoas yap Exes TO TAEOV E£OTICW. 
’ , > ¥ \ f Ke , of ia 
ahAa a eyo Tpwow evyovTa Me, ws TOTE Pac 
‘laxiov Kovpny, mupbévov ‘lacinv, 
wpainv Tep €ovcay, avatvomeyny yapuov avopwv 
1A 4 if > oF ’ » , , 
pevyew* Cwoauern 8 epy’ atérXeoTa TENEL, 1290 
‘ - ? 
Tatpos vorgirbeioa Sonwy, EavOy AvraAdavtn: 
wv > c \ ? \ » 
wyeto 0 uWnAas és Kopupas dpéwr, 
y oe , / = ? , 
pevyoue” iuepoevta yauov, xpuans ’Adpoditns 
ial / > of > ? 
dwpa’ TéXos 8 Eyrw Kal par’ ava.vouern. 


"W@W mai, wn pe Kaxoiow év adyeot Oupov 6pivas, 1295 
mnde pe on dirotns dwuaTa llepaepouns 


1278c¢ vmetadoto — 1282 ovro o erour’ adikwy — 1285 ov...5d\ux was added in 
the margin of the ms. by a later hand— 1295 dplvys Bekker 
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af lo > ? - 
oixnTat mpomépovaa: Oewy 8 érromiCeo pny 
/ > w 
Bagéw 7 dvOpwrwy, nmia vwrapevos. 


"OO mai, méxpr Tivos me moopevEea; ws oe SiwKwv 
OcGyp’. adAa Ti por Teoma yévorTo KixElV 1300 

ons dpyns. ov o€ papyov éxwy Kal ayrvopa Oupov 
pevyets, iktivov oyétALov 700s exw. 

aAN’ éxripevov, euol dé Sidov yap. ovKéTe Snpov 
Eas Kurpoyevois dwpov ioorepavov. 


~ tA JS 7 LG of 
Oupne yvous, b7t wadelas modunpatou avOos 1305 
/ lol , 
WKUTEpOY GTadiov, TOUTO GuVEls yadda oV 
lal , A , » 
Sexuov, un mote kal ov Binceat, GBpme Taidwy, 
Kurpoyevous 8 épywy avtiaces yaderov, 
4 2 \ fon iOaNS) 2 \ \ - 
women eyo viv wd éri col. ov de Tav’Ta Ppudata., 
/ , a > a 
MNnoe oe viknon mats ddan KaKxorTns. 1310 
of t ° ~ " fod 
Our éAabes KrAéWLas, © mai Kal yap oe Swppar. 
‘ ag col a PANS! / 
TOUTOLS, OiomEp vv apOuLos 16€ piros 
af \ lod > 
émAev, e€unv o€ peOjKas atiuntov piroTtnta— 
> \ \ , ’ > , / 
ov pev On TovTas vy noba idos mpotepov, 
? 2 \ > rn 
adn éyw éx mavtwy o édoxovy OnoecOau éraipov 1315 
iat at a 
mioTov: Kat 6n vuv &AAov éxeo Oa piror. 
? ’ e \ ss cf ad iN \ , ¢ % 
aN’ 6 pev ev Epdwy Ketuar’ oe de pnTis aTavTwy 
la 2 cou - ? U 
advOpurwv ésopwy mawodirciv ébédor. 1318 


"ON pot éyo Setros* Kal On KaTayappa pev éxOpois a 


~ \ / % / 
Toiat idow o€ movos dewad rabwyv yevounv. b 
- ~ ? / fou \ , € , 
CG) wat, éwel To Swe Oea yap iuepoecoay 1319 
, 4 a) = § / rd 
Kumpis, cov & Eidos mao véowt péret, 1320 


1301 onoovyn — 1302 pevyors — 1309 old’ MS.; of’ Bergk — 1310 madaién — 
IZ311 Ouwpae — 1312 Pldows — 1314 ov p, 6. 7.7’ —1315 ojoecOar — 1316 exorc0a — 
1317 Keime—1318 mada pire — 1318 a wipor — 1320 watoweotor MS., Taot véoroe 
Bekker 
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= , i) cr Yoo os , ” a 
TWVO émakovcoy érwv Kal éunv xapw Evbeo Oupe, 


» ’ ¥ 
yvous Epos ws yarerrov yiverar avdopt pepe. 


Kurpoyen, Tavoov me Tovey, oKédacoy Se pepiuvas 
OupoBdpous, otpévrov 6 avbis és evppoouvas, 
ig 8 , a \ > of od 
Mepuripas 0 admomave kakas, dos 0 evpporr Bupa 


1325 
4 > vA Ud 2 A zg 
METO 1 Bns TeN€cayt epypata cwPpoovrns. 


> ~ v4 nv wv , id wa y 
GQ) wat, Ews av exns NElav yevuy, ovTOTE TalvwYy 
, , af / , 7 
Taveouat, ovo Ef mot pmopaiuov eat. Oaveiv: 
/ / a oof , 2 , ‘3! 2 > \ 2 rod 
ool TE OdovT’ ETL KaAOV, EMOl T OUK aioypoV EpwvTt 
? ~ 2 \ , vy ¢ , 
ately, aAAa yovewy NiTTOMal NMETEPwWY, 1330 
af M4 > io - \ , af \ \ 
aided p’, @ Tai......d1oUs yap, ef TOTE Kal aU 
cr - rc > ‘ 
€£es Kuzpoyevous dwpov toaredpavou 
a x at ta Eg 
xpniCwv, Kai ém’ adXov éEXevoeut. AAA CE Saiuwv 


, a ~ , 
Soin Twv avTwv AVTLTVYELY ETEWY. 


“OrBtos botis epwv yuuvateTa, olkade 8 €AOwy 


1335 
Ss \ sisi * 2 
evder ouvy KaAW Taide Tavnpeptos. 


Ouxer’ épw maidos, yaderas 8 ameXaktio’ avias, 
a 
MoxOous 7 apyaréous dapevos éepuyor, 
ha \ / 
éxheAumat d€ molov mpos evatepavov Kubepecns: 


* ‘\ > > cod e af ? 2 - 
got 8, & mai, yapis €or’ ovdeuia mpcds euov. — 1340 


Ai oo 80 20a € U v4 , 
Alat, Tatoos €pw amaoxpoos, os me Pirouct 
fo ’y > > , > 2 5 “~ 
mao. par’ éxdhatver, KovK é0édovtos euou. 
4 , > 
TAnTopMat OU KpUWas deKovola ToAAa Biaa* 
2 \ Hi 3. 2 ? x hi 2 a 
ou yap én aixeNiw maidt dauets eparny. 
1325 evppbow — 1327 Nay—1329 didodv Hermann — 1331 no gap in the 


Ms.; xahé and ride have been proposed — 1332 ters Couat — 1335 the Ms. 
‘omits 6’— 1336 evdew — 1341 alal— 1343 aexovcr 
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Fladogirciv oé tT TepTvov, érel Tote Kai Tavuurndous 1345 
npaTo Kal Kpovisns, aOavatwv Bacirevs, 
domagas 8 és "Odvurov ayyyaye, Kal pov eOnKe 
Saimova, maideins dvOos éxovr’ éparov. 
oUTw jn Oavuate, Cimwvidn, otvexa Kayo 
eEedaunv Karov mados ~owre Sapels. 1350 
"@ cai, pny Kwpate, yépovts € meideo cvdpi. 
ov ToL KwuaCew aumpopov dvdpi véw. 


fl ‘A + / > \ € r \ > / 
iKpos Kat yAuKus €oTt Kal dpTadéos Kai adrnvns, 
yo Lf wf f la y+ 
oppa Tédeos en, Kupve, véoww Epws. 
”’ \ A / A ¥ an“ sf , 
nv pev yao TeA€on, yAUKU vyiveTa: nv OE SLwKwWY 1355 
/ , m7 > 
Mn TENTH, TavTwY TOUT’ dyiNnpoTaToV. 


Atet raopirnow éri Cuyov aiyén Keira 
dvapopov, dpyadéov prnua diro€evins: 

xen yap ToL mEpt waida rrovovpevov eis didoTnTAa 
womTep KAnUaTivW xElpa TUpL TpoTayeW. 1360 


a , t a , e 

Navs TETON TpOTEKUPT AS éuns PiroTyTOs auapTur, 
> > - , 2 / 
@® Tat, Kal gampov meicuatos avTeaGov. 


Ovsapa o° ovd arewy SnAnoomat, ove me TrEirEL 
ovdels dvOpwrwv ware we py oe cireiv. 

°@ raiswy Kad\MoTE Kal ijwEepoéoTaTEe TaYTWY, 1365 
orn aitov Kai pou ratp’ éraxovoov én. 

maiwos To xadpis eoTi, yuvaKi dé motos Eraipos 
ovdeis, GAN’ aie’ TOV TapEedvTa pire. 


1345 8° ert-— 1354 TEACOT Eft — 1363 ovdduacovd 
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» zy La 
Talos Eopws Kaos pev éxew, Kados 0 drrobéo bat ° 
ed \ f 

moAAov © evperOar pntepov h TEAETAL. 1370 

t Sy ? 2 fal / , , y, > 2 7 
pupia 6 €& avUTOU KpeuaTat Kaka, jupia 0 écbAa: 

F o BJ » & 

aAN’ é&v Toe TaUTN kal Tis EveoTt xapis. 


’ / t 2 ‘ c 2 oy A = 
Ovésaua ww kaTéuevas eunv xapw, adr Varo Tacav 
aiet omoveainy Epyect ayyeNinv. 


» © ~ Ss y 

‘OABios bats maidos épwv ovK olde Oaddacoav, 1375 
> / e > / A ey ~ / 
ovsé of ev movTw wE émiovaa pede. 


Kanos éwv xaxoTnTt pidwy Seroiow odptreis 
> ~ > » ot 
avdpact, Kai dia Tout’ aioypov dvedos Exers, 


Ey 


~ > \ 7 7 a cad , e \ 
mat’ éyw © déxwy THs ons PidoTNTOS auapTwv 
uh 2 7 clr y ? / of 
wryunv épidwyv oia vt’ édevOEpos av. 1380 
wy , > 2 7 ~ \ ~ of 
AvOpwroit o éSdKovv xpvons mapa Swpov ExovTa 
éGeiv Kumporyevois...... 


......Kurpoyevois Sapov toarepavou 
, sy 
yiverar advOpwroiw Exew yadrerwratov ayOos, 
an \ A cod / > ral 
av pr Kurpoyerns 6a NVow ék yadeTov. 1385 


Kurporyeves KuGépea SorXomAcKe, ool Ti TEpiacoY 
Zevs Tode TYyunoas Swpov EdwKev ExeEW; 
fol > i \ 2 
Sauvas 0 avOpwrwv ruxwas ppévas, ovdé Tis éotw 
ovTws ipbmos Kal copos ware puyetv. 


1372 TavTn — 1377 Piuov MS.; ppevGy and kaxérnra didGv have been proposed 
— 1380 epdwy — 1381 dvOpwros €5.— 1382-3 the MS. has é. x. 6. t. without break 
— 1386 kv@epa MS. gol rl MS. according to Ziegler; vulgo ool 7, with a colon 
after &ev — 1388 dayvas 5 the MS.; dduvaca Bergk. 


CHAPTER IL 
THEOGNIS IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


THE name of Theognis does not play a large part in 
Greek literature, and the passages from which anything 
about him can be gathered are neither many in number nor 
precise in language; but it is on these passages that the 
modern criticism of Theognis for the most part depends, and 
with these an examination of modern criticism must begin. 


PLATO, eno, pp. 95 C—96 A. 


SOKPATHS. oifcda Sé Ste ov povor coi Te Kal Tois AANoLS 
toils TodtTiKols TOUTO SoKel ToTE pev eivar SidaxTOv, ToTE & ov, 
GNA Kal Ogoyviv Tov TomntHy oia Ste Tad’Ta TadTa éyet ; 

MENON. é& rotos érecw; 

SQKPATHS. év tois éreyelots, ov reyes 

kal Tapa Tolow mive Kab eave, Kab peta Toiow 
ite, kai avdave Tois, ov peyadn Svvapus. 
écOXav pev yap am’ écOra biddkeau Hv b€ KaxKoiou 
cuppioyns!, amonels Kat Tov edvTa voor. 
ola O’ bre év TovTOLS péev WS SidaKTOD OvaNS THs apETHs Neyer ; 
MENON. ¢aiverai ye. 
SOKPATHS. év arrows bé ye ddiyov petaBas, 
ei 8 Hv rountov, pyot, Kat &vOeTov avépi vonua, 


» 1 The manuscripts have cuppcyys. 
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‘7 
Aéyes ws OTL 
t 
modrovs av picbovs Kal weyarous epepov 
lel lal \ 
ot Suvamevot TOUTO Tote, Kal 
BA 2 nN 2 2 0 Cr \ my 1 t 
od mor dv é€& aya0od matpos éyevTo! Kaxds, 
> X 
mevOdpevos pvOorcr cadppoow. adda &idaoKov 
a > > 
od} more Toimoes Tov Kaxov avdp ayabov. 
a i oR an , , 
évyocis OTL AUTOS AUTO TAALW TEP TOV aVT@Y TavayTia Néyel ; 


MENON. = ¢atveras. 


On this passage so much has been based that Plato’s 
words must be examined with care. 

The question év roiouw émeow; and its answer év Tois 
édeyeiors have presented the first difficulty. Three uses of 
motos are to be distinguished in Plato. The first is the 
ordinary meaning, “of what kind?” Secondly, qotos or 6 
qotos asks for an explanation of a term whose meaning has 
escaped the speaker; it stands in clear connexion and in 
grammatical agreement with some preceding word*. Thirdly, 
motos expresses ridicule of something said by the previous 
speaker, catching it up and rejecting it with scorn*. Neither 
to the second nor to the third class does our passage bear 
any resemblance, for here Meno joins qoéos with a noun 
which Socrates has not used and of which he has given no 
hint. Nothing in Meno’s words conveys ridicule, or a doubt 
whether Socrates can produce such a contradiction as he 
promises‘. rotots must therefore have its simple and natural 


} The manuscripts have éyévero. 

2 Politicus 280 B: KEN....7o\dGv 5¢ érépwv ovyyevav dmeueplcOn. NE. SQKP. 
trotwy, elré, ouyyevav,; EN. obx torov roils \exPeiow, ws palyy. Philebus 34 B, 
Sophist 250 A, etc. 

3 Euthydemus 290 E: TQ. aN dpa, Gb mpds Acés, wh 6 Krijourmos nv 6 
rabr’ elruv, éyw dé od wéuvguar; KP. motos Kryoummos; ‘‘Ctesippus forsooth!” 
Charmides 174 B, Euthydemus 304 E, Gorgias 490 D, etc. Fritzsche, in his 
notes on A/eno 95 C and Rivals 132 B, fails to observe that when srofos “‘ interrogat 
cum dubitatione et cum irrisione” it is in grammatical connexion with the word 
which causes the doubt or scorn, even where that word is not actually repeated 
in the question. 

4 Karl Miiller, de scriptis Theognideis, p. 42: ‘*Nam qui possumus adduci 
ut credamus, cum Meno quaereret év molos éreow, Socratem intellexisse: in 
quibus carminibus? Cur non id quod proprie ea verba significant: in gualibus 
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meaning: “in what kind of verses?”! Socrates gives an 
equally simple and natural answer: “in his elegiacs.” The 
only inference which this question and answer warrant is 
that Meno and Socrates, as Plato represents them, were 
acquainted with poems of Theognis not written in the elegiac 
metre*, These poems have vanished, it is true, and left no 
trace behind them®, But another poem also has left no trace 
but a brief mention in Suidas, namely the “elegy on the 
Syracusans who were saved in the siege.” This too stood 
apart from the gnomic‘elegiacs; and if the gnomic poetry 
remains while this has vanished, other poems may have 
shared its fate. That hexameters could be used for gnomic 
purposes in the time of Theognis we see from the fragments 
of Phocylides, with whom Theognis is often linked‘ 

Of the two passages which Socrates quotes the first is 
lines 33—6 of our text, the second is from lines 434—8. 
This interval of four hundred lines was thought by nearly 
all who wrote on Theognis during the nineteenth century to 


versibus h.e. qualia sunt ista carmina quae dicis, vel in quibus Theognidem istud 
contendere dicis? Ad quod bene Socrates: Quid tu istud quaeris? nempe in 
elegiacis suis versibus. Voce autem et vultu facile potuit Socrates ignorantiam 
hominis reprehendere, ut etiam hoc dixerit : ecqua alia nosti carmina? Praeclare 
enim mihi videntur inter se convenire et quod Meno interrogat : év motos ; h.e. 
in qualibus poematis?—non igitur eorum inscriptionem, sed numeros quaerens-- 
et quod Socrates voce éNeyela utitur, quae vulgo ad numeros spectat.” Miiller 
understands rolos aright, but he reads into Plato’s words an impossible by-play 
of tone and look. Greek, with its store of particles, was rich in means of 
expressing such surprise as Miiller would have Socrates feel at Meno’s question ; 
and these means Plato was least of all likely to forget. 

1 For ézos meaning ‘verse’ in general, not ‘hexameter’ in particular, compare 
Plato, Laws vii. p. S10 E, éwGy éfapérpwr kal rpyuérpwr, where éfauérpwr and 
rptuérpwv are clearly adjectives; Aristophanes, Anighds 39, Frogs 862, 956, 1161 ; 
Theognis 20, 22; etc. See Francke’s Callinus, pp. 85 ff. 

2 Buttmann ad loc.: “‘apparet hinc Theognidem alia quoque poemata heroico, 
ut videtur, metro scripsisse.”” So Francke, p. 87. 

3 At least only one trace, and that doubtful. See below. 

4 Ernst von Leutsch (Phi/ologus xxix. p. 522) infers from the passage of the 
Meno that "Edeyeta was the zame of a section of Theognis’ elegiac poetry. But 
since Meno asks “In what kind of verses?” not ‘‘In what volume of his works?” 
we naturally expect from Socrates an answer to this question; and such an answer 
we find if we give rois é\eyelovs its ordinary meaning and take it not as a title but 
as a description. 


5—2 
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be incompatible with édéyov weraBas!. An inquiry into the 
meaning of wetaBaivey will prove this opinion false. A 
typical instance of Plato’s use of pera®Saivew is in the 
Parmenides, 162 D: e 8€ pajt’ addowodTar pote ev Taito 
otpépetat pnte petaBaiver, ap dv wy &ts Kuvoito ; Compare 
Cratylus, 438 A: éravéMOaperv S€ radu Obey Sedpo weTéAnuev: 
Republic, viii. 550D: ws petaBaives tp@tov éx THs Temapyias 
eis THY Oduvyapyiav*, Here and everywhere in Plato pera- 
Baivey denotes change of position, not progress; it never 
means “to proceed.” Von Leutsch saw this, and rightly 
compared the use of wetaBaivew as a technical term of the 
rhapsode’s art. In the eighth book of the Odyssey, after 
Demodocus has sung the strife of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Odysseus bids him change his theme (489—493): 


\ ? a 
inv yap Kata Kdopwov ’"Ayardv oitov daeidets... 
aXN dye 89 peTaBnOe kal tmmov xoopov devcov 
f \ ¥ %. 3 fa \ > t 
Sovpatéov, tov ’Esrevos érroinoey ovv ’AOnvn. 


So in the Homeric hymns which served as preludes to epic 
recitations the transition to the story is marked by one of a 
few formulae: in some by avtap éyw nai ceio Kal dds 
punoon’ aovdys, in others by ced & éyw apEapevos petaBnoopar 
adrgov és tuvov. This is not the language of continuous 
progress but of change. pertaPaivery means to quit one 
theme for another; and it is a word proper to the rhapsode, 
not to the poet. From this it would seem to follow that 
petaBas in the Meno must refer not to interval but to change 
of opinion or point of view. Fritzsche finds éAéyov incom- 
patible with this interpretation of peraBas. But the two 
statements which Socrates quotes from Theognis do not 
directly contradict each other. A manual of cricket might 
tell its reader that great cricketers are born, not made, and 


1 “6lyov peraBds,” says Bergk in his note on 435, ‘‘ proves that this elegy 
was separated by no very long interval from lines 33 and following.” So 
von Leutsch (Philologus xxix. p. 522): ‘*Plato says moreover that in his copy line 
435 followed shortly after our line 35.” 

2 Comipare Phaedrus 262 a, Cratylus 439 EB, Laws v. 744 C, ete. 
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yet warn him afterwards against the danger of consorting 
with players worse than himself. So, in the opinion of 
Theognis, though vénuwa is inborn, not implanted, yet evil 
communications corrupt good sense. dAc/yov petaBdas means 
“slightly changing his point of view.”? 

The second of the passages to which Socrates appeals 
is 429—38. He quotes first 435, then 434, then 436, 437, 
438. In the arrangement of the lines as they stand in our 
text of Theognis Bergk sees the work of the abridger 
whom he mentions at every turn in his notes. “Scripserat 
poeta : 


: 5 
ovd “AckrAnmiadats ToUTO y edmKe Geds 
lac@ar KaxoTnTa Kal atnpas ppévas avdpav. 
et & Hv mwointov re Kal évOerov avépi vonua, 
ToAdovs dv pucOovrs Kal peydrous Epepov. 


kovmot av é& ayabod xTX.”? 


The only thing which favours Bergk is a difference of reading 
in 432. For e¢ & the second best manuscript has ové’; and 
with ovd’ the line is quoted by Plutarch, Dio of Prusa, and 


1 Such is the interpretation of Ficino, Cousin and Jowett; while Stallbaum, 
Hirschig and Miller agree with Bergk and von Leutsch. 

Bekker, with whom Bergk at first agreed, would read xaraBds, an unnecessary 
change. Neither mweraBds (in the sense which Bergk would give it) nor 
karaBds is so appropriate to the writer as to his reader. Similarly in English, 
‘turing over a few pages we read so-and-so” is very well, but ‘turning over a 
few pages the writer says so-and-so” is absurd. 

What Plato would have said if he had been speaking of interval may be seen 
from the following passages. ippias minor 370 A: mpoettav yap Taira Ta 
érn...(Lléad x. 312—3), ddéyov Uaorepov Aéyer ws...(Lliad x. 357—63). LProtagoras 
339 C: olaOa obv, En, bre mpordyTos ToD dopwaros héyer wov.... Protagoras 345 C: 
Ta émidvTa ToD doparos. 

2 It is hard to see how this rearrangement is supported, as Bergk claims, by 
Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1179”: el wey of» joay of Néyou adrdpKers mpds 7d 
Tojoar emerkeis, ToAAOUS Av picOovs Kal weyddous dixalws Epepov Kata Tov Odoyry, 
kal @e ay rovros moplcacOa. ‘‘If Adyou had it in them to make men émtetkets, 
they would deserve to ‘earn many fees and great,’ as Theognis says.” The 
personification of of Aédyo. is due to Aristotle, not to Theognis. 
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Clearchus!. But these three authors probably followed a 
popular misquotation which changed ei & to ov& in sepa- 
rating the line from its context; and from this substitution 
the reading of the Vatican manuscript—nothing better than 
a blunder—must be kept apart. 

Observe how Socrates introduces his second passage: éy 
adrous S€é ye ddiyou petaBas, ei & Hv rountov, pynai, Kai évOeTov 
avdpl vonua, Aéyes Twos Ste ToANO’s Av pcOovs KTrA. “He 
says somehow” is an odd way of introducing a direct quota- 
tion?» Asa matter of fact there are only four more passages 
in the whole of Plato where ws is thus used; in three of them 
he misquotes, and in the fourth his own words shew that he 
is quoting only from a memory which he does not trust® 


1 Plutarch, Quwaestiones Platonicae i. 3; Dio i. § 8; Clearchus apud 
Athenaeum vi. p. 256. The last is rather an incorporation than a quotation: 
Gy larpedoa Tiy dyvoay ovd’ ’Aakdntiddas ToOTd ye voulfw deddc0as. 

2 “ws mirationem significat ” says Fritzsche; but he does not tell us how, or 
where else, or by what right. 

’ Though it may seem superfluous I will quote the passages. 

Lon 538 Cc: rh 5 6h Srav “Ounpos Néyy ws TeTpwuevw TE Maxdou ‘Exapnyin 7 
Néoropos mahdaxy xuxedva mlvew Sldwor; Kal Aéyer Tws olrws’ 

olvw mpauvely, pnoiv, émt 5’ al-yecov xv} Tupoy 
Kyjote XadKeln* mapa dé Kpbuvov wor dor. 
Now olvw...xadxely comes from J/iad xi. 639—40, the rest from 630. 

Lysis 213 E: 7 68 érpdwnuer, Soxet por xpivar lévar, ckorodvras Kard Tovs 

mounras*...Aéyouor 6€ mws tabra, ws éy@uat, wol- 

alel roe Tov duotov dyer Beds ws Tov duoror. 
In Odyssey xvii. 218 the line begins ws alel...; but doubtless Plato knew other 
forms of the adage, and so used the generalising mws: ‘‘in some such words as 
these.” 

Second Alcibiades 142 E: héyer 6é ws wi (an unknown poet)- Zed Bacired, 
Ta pev éoOdd, gyol, cal edyoudvos kal dvetKrois Gupe Sldov, ra dé Secka Kal 
evxoudvors dmadéfew xehever. In the Anthology, x. 108, the second line ends thus: 
Ta dé Auypa Kal exouévww drrepiKots. 

Gorgias 484 B: héyer obrw mws* Td yap doua ovx éricrauat. Some lines from 
a lost ode of Pindar precede. The speaker probably misquotes (see Schréder’s 
Pindar, fragment 169); but in any case he is conscious that he may be 
misquoting. 

Compare Xenophon, Alemorabilia ii. 1: kal Tpdcxos...35€ ws Méyw, doa 
éyo péuynua. 

In all these passages ws is added to de or wél or ofrw; but then in none of 
them is it bound up so closely with the actual words of the quotation as in the 
Meno, where otrw mws could not stand. 
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Thus the present passage does not support Bergk’s rearrange- 
ment at all, but rather suggests that it is Plato who rearranges. 
If he had been quoting the lines in their true order he would 
have needed neither the apologetic ws nor the words of 
Suvdyevor todto moveiy with which he bridges over the gap 
between two pentameters. It would be hard to fill in Bergk’s 
outline well; it is harder still to believe that abridgment 
could have produced so good a poem as ours with so much 
shuffling of the verses and so little change in their words. 
But, be that as it may, Plato cannot be brought forward as 
a witness against our text. 

Thus from this one passage several inferences have been 
drawn which examination shews to be false’ 


ISOCRATES, ad Nicoclem, § 43, 44. 


onpeiov 8 dv tis Tounoaito tTHv “Hawddouv Kai Qeoyvidos 
kat Dwxvridov roinow. Kai yap tovTous daci pév apiotous 
yeyernabar cupBovrovs TH Bio TH THV avOpeTav, TadTa Sé 
NEeyorTes aipodytas cvvdvatpiBew Tals GdAXAjwV avolats “adKoV 
} Tals €xeivov broOnKais. Ere 8 et tus exdrAeLere TOV TpoeyovT@V 
TONTGY Tas KadoUpEeVAS yvopas, ep’ als éxeivor wadLaT éo7rod- 
Sacay, ouotws dv Kal mpds Tavtas diateOetev' Hdvov yap av 
Kopmdias THS pavroTatys 7 TaV OTH TeyVLKGS TeTOUNMévoV 
axovceay. 

This passage has been much quoted in recent criticisms 
of Theognis. Bergk, who regards our Theognis as a collec- 
tion of extracts from many poets, admits that. the words of 
Isocrates prove that in his time “nondum talis sylloge extabat. 
Sed nihil prohibet quominus existimemus non ita multo post 
has eclogas ex poetis elegiacis factas esse?” Not only does 
the passage imply that in the middle of the fourth century 
Theognis was read in an independent form, but it also 
suggests that his poetry as it was then known was of such a 

1 Since this was written Mr E. S. Thompson’s edition of the JZeno has 
appeared. Mr Thompson translates é\lyov meraBds ‘‘in a somewhat different 
strain,” and adds: ‘‘in the present place éNlyor is ironical.” ws he takes to 


indicate loose quotation. 
» Poetae Lyrici Graect, ed. iv. vol. ii. p. 235. 
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kind that no process of selection was necessary to make it 
a body of useful advice concerning human life. Isocrates 
joins Theognis with Hesiod and Phocylides, and distinguishes 
these three from those poets out of whose works a body of 
gnomes might be drawn by selection. Phocylides, who wrote 
precepts in single lines or couplets, was in the fullest form of 
his poetry a cvuBovros 76 Bip TS Tév avOpwTav. If his 
satiric trifles, such as the famous couplet about the. men of 
Leros, were included in the collection which bore his name, 
they must have been relatively so few that its character 
remained predominantly gnomic. Such a poet it is natural 
to put in company with Hesiod. The didactic poems which 
went under Hesiod’s name seldom forgot their didactic 
purpose, They were not without the desire to please, but 
their first object was to instruct. Very little could be cut out 
of the Works and Days without diminishing the value of the 
poem as a body of moral and practical precepts. Far other- 
wise is it with Homer or Aeschylus. The //zad is in a sense a 
ovpBovros To Bin TO THY avOpe7ev, but not in the sense of 
which Isocrates is here thinking. Ifa series of precepts such 
as Hesiod or Phocylides presented were to be drawn from 
the //iad, it could only be by an immense reduction of bulk. 
Such poets as these Isocrates must have had in his mind, or 
he would not have added é@’ ais éxetvot udduct éorrovdacar, 
“on which they have lavished the best of themselves,” “into 
which they have put their best work”—for that seems to be 
the meaning of the words. He seems to mean that the 
aphorisms which are to be found here and there in a Greek 
tragedy or epic are the result of an especial effort of the 
poet’s mind. That Isocrates has in view a clear distinction 
between the purely didactic poets and this other class appears 
from his use of the words érs 6€ and «ai mpos tavras, which 
mark a sharp division. Theognis then he puts among the 


1 Even R. Reitzenstein (Zpigramm und Skolion, p. 71) misses this antithesis 
and writes as if Isocrates were speaking of Hesiod, Theognis and Phocylides 
only throughout the passage. But at least he sees that the passage will not bear 
the construction commonly put upon it :—‘‘ Es ist unmoglich, aus diesen Worten 
fiir unsere Sammlung irgendwelche Folgerung zu ziehen.” 
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didactic poets who needed no abridger. Thus we have in his 
words presumptive evidence that in his time the character of 
Theognis’ poetry was predominantly gnomic ; that the gnomic 
element so much outweighed all the rest that Theognis could 
fairly be mentioned between Hesiod and Phocylides. So he 
can to-day. 


XENOPHON apud Stobaeum (Vorilegium \xxxviii. 14). 


EBevodavtos éx tod mept Oedyvidos. 
x z n & 
Ocoyvides éotiv ern tov Meyapéws' ottos 5é 6 ToLnTNS 
y' 
* > \ y I f x \ ® a \ Ps 
mept ovdevds AAXOV AGYov TeToinra H Tepl apeThs Kal Kalas 
7, 
avOpetav, kai gory 4 Toinots cvyypappa Tepl avOpaTar, 
tA a a s 
@otrep el Tus immiKds Ov ouyypdyrevey Tepl immKhs. 1 odv 
by a n an \ a 
apxyy pot Soxet THs Toujoews GpOas yew ApyeTar yap mpwToV 
DN Cee id v \ + ” + fal y 
aro TOD ed yevécOar. eto yap ovTE AvOpwroy ovTE TOV AN@V 
? \ nx 3 *. ua 2 ‘ & /, ’ < wv y 
ovdev av ayabdr eivas, et wn Ta yevvncovta ayaba ein. EdoEev 
i > a a nm yy t / iva 
ody alT@® Tapadelypacs Tois aAdots Coots xXpnoacOa, boa 
\ OA rs 3 Ae BY / ae x iA 
bh eikh Tpéderas GAXKa pera Téexvns Exacta Oeparrevetat OTTwsS 
yevvatotata écovtat. dnrot & év toiade Tols émecu" 
\ \ + yw /, LA Me ee 
Kptovs pev Kal dvous SeljueOa, Kupve, cat traovs 
> , t # ¥ > lal 
evyevéas, Kai Tot BovreTat é& aryalod 
eTnoacOas’ yhwar dé Kaxny Kaxod ov peredalver 
\ Le f \ n 
écOXOs avnp, Hv Tis XpHUaTA TOANA OLO@* 
ovde yur) xaxod avdpos avatvetas eivas aKosTes 
TAovaiov, GAN advedv BovreTat avtT’ ayaod. 
XpHmata yap Tiywwot' Kal éx Kaxod €aOdos eynue, 
Kai KaKkos €& aya0od' TrovTOs euske yévos. 
a \ n 
Tatra Ta én A€yet TOUS avOpwrrous OvK éTiaTacOat yerVaL 
e& adAnrav, Kata yiyverOas TO yévos THY avOpweTwY KdK.OV déEt 
vA xX na A <f e 6e N > A Qn 
puyvipevoy TO yetpov TO Bertiovt. ot dé TOANOL Ex TOVTWY TOY 
éreév olovta. Tov TomnTny ToAUTpayuoctvny THY avépwrey 
tal , > 
KaTnyopeiv, Kal avtl ypnuatoy ayéverav Kal Kakiay avTiKaTanr- 
fal Y tal 
rAdTTecOat ciddras’ epol dé SoKxei dyvotay KaTHYyopEty Tepl TOV 
avtav Biov. 


1 Lines 183—90. I neglect the slight differences of reading. 
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cvyypaypa has given trouble’. True, it is a word 
especially appropriate to prose?; but that is no reason at 
all why Xenophon should not use it here. It is a part of 
his comparison. Such a manual as the éwmexds would write 
would naturally be a ovyypaupa or prose treatise; and, 
accordingly, by a common figure of speech, ovyypappa is 
used of the work which is compared to such a manual. 
Thus, if it is urged that no writer of Xenophon’s time could 
apply the words odtos 8&...(armuxhs to the poetry of Theognis, 
objection must be taken not to the use of ovyypaypa but 
to the sentiment, and proof must be given that Xenophon 
could not have taken such a view of Theognis if he had 
known him in the present form. On this point von Leutsch’s 
pronouncément is emphatic: “in fine it is manifest that the 
writer of these words knew only a small part of the poetry 
of Theognis”; but he gives no proof. As a matter of fact 
apetn Kal xaxia avOperwy is the very note which dominates 
our text. Even in the four invocations which serve as 
preface we find the word éo@dds in line 4, xaos in 13, 
kados in 16; line 17 is étTe Kadov dirov éoti, Td & ov Kadov 
ov girov éoti; the further preface in lines 19-26 has the 
words xaxcov and tovcOAod ; and after that, in lines 27—35, 
comes at once the antithesis of good and bad which reappears 
at short intervals throughout the book. Not a page passes 
without a contrast between dyaOés and xaxés, or éo Odds and 
Secdos, or dpetyn and xaxia, or miatos and amicrtos, or evoeBns 
and ages, or Sixasos and désxos, or some such pair of 
words denoting a virtue and a vice. Thus there is one 
theme to which the poet incessantly reverts. Other poems, 
it is true, are to be found here and there in the book, such 


‘ 


1 Von Leutsch (PAzlologus xxix. p. 520) says that otros 6@ 6 moinrys... 
lmmixfs are *worte, die weder Xenophon noch Antisthenes noch sonst ein alter 
hat schreiben k6nnen, da ein solcher ctyypayua hier nicht gebraucht und 
iiberhaupt nicht ohne riicksicht auf den politischen charakter des Theognis von 
diesem gesprochen hatte.’ 

2 guyypapew means ‘to compile,’ and the earliest forms of prose were in fact 
compilations; but ovyypagew and otyypauua continued to be used of prose long 
after the writing of prose had become an art. Thus in Plato’s Lysis, 205 A, 
avyypapew (prose) is contrasted with roveiy (poetry). 
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as lines 511—22, 1211—6, 993—6, and so on; but they are 
relatively few, and do not change the general character of 
the book. Xenophon or Antisthenes or any other writer, 
having our collection before him, was quite justified in de- 
scribing it as ovyypaupa mept avOpwrwy, and its subject as 
dpety kal xaxia advOpeérev. Thus the words odtos 8é...7ept 
immixhs may very well be due to Xenophon. For ascribing 
them to Xenophon rather than to Antisthenes or any one else 
there is a reason which has hitherto been overlooked, though 
it is not without weight. From nobody could the words 
@aotmep ef Tus immixds Ov ovyypdwerev Tepl tmrmikhs come 
more aptly than from Xenophon, who was himself farauxds 
elrep tus Kal GdAos, and published cuyypappata On Horse- 
manship and On the Functions of an Officer of Cavalry’. 

But difficulties remain, and no criticism of the passage 
seems yet to have been made which removes them all. The 
first is the anomalous position of Qeoyudes esti ern Tod 
Meyapéws, which certainly needs some explanation. Von 
Leutsch, for this reason and others, would amend the text 
of Stobaeus by sweeping changes. After yévous yy he 
would read ®edyudes eotiy én trot Meyapéws as the title 
of a fresh extract; then the lines xpsots wév xrd.; then, as 
a criticism of these lines, ) ody dpy7...écovrar; then another 
extract, to which belonged odtos 8€ 0 routns...mepl larmiKhs. 
Snroi 8 év Toicde Tols éreciv: 

KpLovs wey KTV. 

His chief reason is the evidence of confusion in the text of 
Stobaeus. In the first place Victor Trincavellus in his edition 
of Stobaeus has of number 14 only the title Bevopavtos éx Tod 
mept @edyvidos, the words Oedydes éativ éryn tod Meyapéws, 
and the actual lines of Theognis. But Trincavellus is known 


to have used a “codex minus integer parumque emendatus’.” 


1 Modesty would not have deterred a Greek, as it might a modern writer, from 
such a reference to his own writings. Moreover the passage about Theognis may 
have been written before the manuals of horsemanship. The ‘Immapxixés at least 
does not belong to Xenophon’s youth, for he speaks with authority, and there is 
some reason to think it written shortly before the battle of Mantineia. 

2 Gaisford’s Stobaeus, preface, p. ii. 
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It may be added that the Vienna manuscript S, of the 
eleventh century, agrees with Trincavellus: but S makes other 
omissions!. Secondly, von Leutsch attaches some importance 
to the way in which this passage is used in Pseudo-Plutarch 
De (rather Pro) Nobilitate, complaining that the passage of 
Stobaeus and the bearing of the De Nodclitate upon it have 
never been adequately examined. But he himself does not 
seem to have known the worthlessness of the Pro Nodzlztate, 
for which recent writers on Plutarch express the utmost 
disdain. “The whole treatise,” says R. Volkmann?, “is 
obviously the work of a barefaced cheat. Its author had 
read the Anthology of Stobaeus, and had found therein two 
passages from a treatise of Plutarch xata evyeveias, one from 
his biep evyevetas. Supposing, it may be rightly, that these 
three passages belonged to one and the same treatise, he 
undertook to reconstruct it out of his own head by the 
simple process of putting the third passage at the head of 
his botch, joining to it other passages of similar purport from 
Stobaeus, sometimes however under the names of writers to 
whom they did not belong, and seasoning this hodge-podge 
with ell-long quotations from Homer and Euripides, whole 
chapters from Herodotus and Aristotle, and some quotations 
of his own invention.” This production was lost after it had 
been translated into Latin, and the Greek text which we 
possess is “nothing more than a translation made from the 
Latin by somebody very indifferently acquainted with Greek; 
so that a twofold forgery is before us.” For the most part 
this last translator availed himself of Stobaeus wherever the 
original compiler had used Stobaeus; but in the fifteenth 
chapter it is manifest that for some reason, probably by 
oversight, he did not copy out Ixxxviii. 14 of Stobaeus 
but made a bad translation from the Latin for himself. 
Only the Latin version has the thirteenth extract, after 
which the Latin and Greek proceed as follows: 


1 Commentationes Ribbeckianae, p. 74. 
® Leben und Schriften des Plutarch, p. 119. The same judgment is passed by 
G. N. Bernardakis, vol. vil. p. vi. of his edition of the Aoralza. 
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Atque quidem ut ait Xeno- tadta pév Oeoyvidos mepudé- 
phon Megarensis Theognidis pera: ws 0 Meyapevs Zevopav 
carmina feruntur. Hic poeta Aéyex. ovTos 6 mounts Trepi 
de virtute vitiisque hominum dperhs cal Kaxias avOpérrov 
nec alia re ulla sermonem in- Adyous qoveitat, Kal eiKoTws 
stituit, nec iniuria dici potest ep) avOpérav Blov arouy- 
commentarius de hominum povevpa xareicbat dSvvarat, 
vita: haud aliter quam si apardAnciws ei Ths immiKxis 
peritus rei equestris de ea re émiotHipwv tis Tept avTijs 
scriptum aliquod edat. Huius éyeypadex. tovtov tod troun- 
poematis, meo iudicio, certe patos, ws oluat, curictapéevy 
institutum est principium, éorly dpyy, brav dd Tod 
cum orditur a bonitate ge- «Kandod Tov yévous mpootmiater. 
neris. 


That the Greek comes straight from the Latin is proved by 
many things—by cumortapévn eotly apyy, for example, which 
can be nothing but a childish mistranslation of “institutum 
est principium”—but by nothing more clearly than the 
mistake whereby Xenophon and not Theognis is made the 
native of Megara. This is obviously due to the ambiguous 
position of “Megarensis” in the Latin. But, it may be 
asked, why did the man who translated the original Greek 
into Latin say “Megarensis Theognidis” rather than “ Theog- 
nidis Megarensis,” the natural order? It would seem that 
by this inversion he tried to reproduce the effect of the order 
of the words in Greek; for the arrangement Qedyvidds éotey 
én tov Meyapéws inevitably lays stress on tot Meyapéas. 
Whether he saw the real point of this order, or thought it 
designed to distinguish the elegiac poet from “the writer 
of very frigid tragedies, who was nicknamed Snow’,” we 
cannot say, nor does it matter; but this is clear, that the 
Greek text of the Pro Nobilitate has here no independent 
value. The original Greek from which the Latin came 
perhaps ran thus: cal rabra pév, ds ono Bevohar, Oedyridos 
éotw én tov Meyapéws' ovros 5€ 6 mounts KTA. Going a 
step further back, we have next to consider what the compiler 


1 Suidas s.v. Ogos. 
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found in his text of Stobaeus. Clearly he found no gap 
between extracts 13 and 14. His text must have presented 
something like this:—...oU yap 60 avtov 6 marnp éyévynoev 
ayabov, arr’ Ore éx ToLrovTou yévous jv. Fevohavros éx« tod 
mept Beoyvidos. Oedyvides éativ ern tod Meyapéws. odtos 
S€ 0 wountys xTA. By what train of thought or anything 
else he imagined these sentences to be connected; how he 
explained to himself the interruption of syntax caused by 
the words Zevodavtos é« tov mepi edyvidos—these and other 
such questions need not be discussed, for the intelligence of 
this compiler is as small as his faith is bad. 

Of the many other objections which may be urged against 
von Leutsch’s treatment of the passage of Stobaeus, as that 
he postulates a very considerable amount of textual error, 
not the least is that he regards Qedywdes éotiv érn Tod 
Meyapéws as having been originally a lemma. This is very 
unlikely. Nowhere else does Stobaeus give an extract so 
fanciful a heading. His regular practice is to give the name 
of author and work in the fewest possible words’. It is true 
that to quote Qedyvidds éotiv En Tob Meyapéws was a very 
natural way to introduce an extract from Theognis, as Kai 
rode Dwxvridew would be natural in a quotation from 
Phocylides; but the fact remains that everywhere else 
Stobaeus is content with the single word Qedyvidos. 

We may then put aside von Leutsch’s conjectures, together 
with the deficiencies of Trincavellus and the absurdities of the 
Pro Nobilitate, and return to the established text of Stobaeus. 
It has been generally inferred from the words 7) ody dpy7... 
Ths wounoews that the lines there quoted stood at the 
beginning of the poems of Theognis as they were known 
to Xenophon or whoever was the author of this criticism ; 
and accordingly Welcker gives those lines the first place in 
his edition. Is this inference just? 

To go back to the obvious difficulty presented by the 
position of the first words, @eoyvides eotev ern ToD Meyapéws. 
Some have thought them a gloss which has crept in from 


1 E.g. Eipurliov Medavlrrp, rod atrod Ppltw, é« trav ’Apiororédous Xpewdv, 
“Howddou "Epywv, Lwrddov. : 
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the margin; and certainly if the passage which Stobaeus 
quotes had not contained the name of the poet, some such 
gloss would have been a convenience in an old manuscript 
as in a modern edition, and no better form could have been 
found for the note than the words to which Theognis himself 
had given his sanction. But if an explanation can be found 
which does not postulate corruption in the text, so much 
the better. Let us suppose that the writer had introduced 
the subject of the influence of heredity on character, and had 
gone on in some such words as these: “On this point I am 
minded of an elegy of one of our poets, and that ov tod 
TUXOVTOS, GAN, iva Kat adtov Néyw TOV ypdrpavTa, Bedyvid0s 
éotw én tov Meyapéws: ottos 5€ 0 momtns xTA.” This 
suggestion is of course only a guess; but if it is once proved 
that some reasonable train of thought could have led to the 
words of our text, then a difficulty is at once done away. 
Stobaeus, or the compiler of some earlier anthology from 
which Stobaeus may have borrowed, would naturally begin 
his extract with @edyudes éorsy én tod Meyapéws; for 
what preceded was not to his purpose, and these words 
were necessary as revealing the author from whom Xenophon 
quotes. 

The next difficulty lies in the words ody and mroujoews. 
moinow cannot mean “poem.” It can be used of a large 
body of verse?, such as the poetry of Propertius taken as a 
whole, for example; but not of a comparatively short piece 
such as a single elegy of Propertius or the poem of Theognis 
from which Xenophon quotes. Does tis toujoews then mean 
here what Welcker imagines, the poetry of Theognis taken 
as a whole? If so, ody has no meaning. It does not mark 
a consequence here, for the fact that a poet begins his poetry 


1 £.g. Thucydides, i. 10. 3: 7H ‘Omipov morjoer; compare Plato, fon 531 D. 
Lucilius distinguishes rolqois and oinua thus (lines 300—4 of Lachmann’s text) : 
pars est parva poema, poema epigrammation vel 
distichum, epistula item quaevis non magna poema est. 
illa poesis opus totum, tota Ilias una est, 
una 6éo1s sunt annales Enni atque éros unum, 
et maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. 
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well is in no sense a consequence of the nature of his subject. 
Nor does it sum up; on the contrary it follows a general and 
introduces a particular statement. Nor, again, is it a particle 
of resumption, since 1 roinous is the subject of the preceding 
sentence. There is no fourth use of odv. 

Thus Welcker’s argument is tainted at the source. 
Ignoring or misunderstanding ody, he inferred from the 
words of Xenophon that the poem which begins with «puovs 
pév «ai dvous held the first place in that text of Theognis 
which Xenophon knew. Such a beginning would be almost 
intolerably abrupt. Since there is a flaw in Welcker’s 
premises and no charm about his conclusion, we must not 
acquiesce in his reasoning if a better explanation of the 
words of Xenophon can be found}. 

To Dr Verrall I owe the following attempt to solve 
these difficulties and permission to give it here in his own 
words. 

“The inference drawn from the passage of Stobaeus, that 
the book known to Xenophon as ‘the poetry of Theognis’ 
differed, and differed widely, from the ‘ Theognis’ transmitted 
to us, is based upon a misunderstanding. It requires us to 
put upon the words 7 apy) THs moujoews, as here used by 
Xenophon, a sense not only unnecessary, but inconsistent 
with the context. ‘The beginning of the zoinous’, he says, 
is satisfactory, for ‘it begins’ (or ‘the poet begins’) with 
good birth, upon the ground that men cannot be good unless 
their birth and parentage are what they ought to be; that is a 
primary condition. Welcker assumes that by ‘the beginning 
of the woinow’ is meant the commencement or first words 
of the book Zzeognis; and since the passage in praise of 
evyévera, which Xenophon proceeds to cite in illustration, is 
found not at the commencement, nor anywhere near it, in 
our book, he infers that Xenophon’s book was different. 

“But the remark about ‘the beginning of the zoinais’ 
follows immediately upon the observation, that the poetry 


1 But all that is necessary for my purpose is to shew that the received view 
cannot be held. See also Appendix I. 
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of Theognis is occupied wholly with morals and may be 
described as ‘a treatise about men, comparable to a treatise 
on horse-training (aept immxjs) by a person experienced in 
horses’—in short, that it is a sort of manual of human 
education. The one sentence is actually linked to the other 
by a ‘then’ (ody) And even if it were not so linked, 
we must suppose some connexion between them. We 
could not suppose that the peculiar, and perhaps somewhat 
forced, comparison of the poetical moralist to a writer on 
education is taken up only to be dropped, and has no bearing 
on the remark appended to it. Yet what bearing can it have, 
if we construe that remark to mean that Xenophon approves 
the first lines or opening passage of the book? The beginning, 
in this sense, is no more noticeable or important in a treatise 
on education than in any other composition; and the con- 
nexion indicated would thus altogether fail. To justify it, 
we should find for 4 apy tis moujoews some meaning 
specially connected with the educational function of poets 
and poetry; nor is this difficult to find. 

“The object of arts in general is wotnaus, the making of 
something; and it is so with the art of morals, teaching, 
training or education; that which the moralist or educator 
makes is the good man or good citizen (a@ya0ds avnp, dvOpwTos, 
monrttTns). These conceptions, commonplaces in speculation 
of the fifth and fourth centuries, were naturally applied to 
poets and poetry, which the Greeks were accustomed to 
criticize especially in respect of moral and educational in- 
fluence. Thus applied, they naturally, or rather necessarily, 
drew attention to the suggestive meaning of the words 
mourns (poet) and motnors (poetry) themselves, which seemed 
actually to connote the educational function of the foet as a 
maker of good citizens and good men. Before the end of the 
fifth century, this train of thought and language was already 
familiar, fixed, and classical, if we may judge by the way in 
which it is introduced by Aristophanes in the Frogs (1088 
foll.)}. ‘What’ asks Aeschylus, ‘is the proper ground for 

1 In Plato’s Symposion, 196 D—197 A, there is a twofold play upon mocyris, 


which may be quoted here as shewing how easily the word lent itself to this 


H. 6 
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admiring a poet?’ ‘That we make the men in our cities 
better’ replies Euripides promptly. ‘And if’ rejoins Aeschylus, 
pursuing the equivocation, ‘your making did not effect this, 
but the contrary—what then ?’ 


Al. daéxpwvat por, Tivos otvexa xpn Oaupatew avdpa ToLntHy ; 
EY. Sefwrntos nal vovOecias, bts Bedtious Te ToLvodpmev 
trols avOpwrous év Tais TodAeow. 
AI. rodr’ obv ef py) weToinkas, 
GAN &« ypnotay Kal yevvaiwy woxOnpordrous amédecEas, 
ti mabety pynoes akvos elvas ; 

“In language similar to this, we should presume, Xenophon, 
in the passage from which the fragment is broken, has been 
speaking of Theognis and his goetry, observing that he in 
particular, being occupied wholly with matters of virtue and 
vice, may be considered as a maker in the special sense, a 
maker of men, and his work as a manual of such art or 
making, like the directions of a horse-trainer for making good 
horses. ‘The beginning then’ he continues, ‘of the making’, 
that is to say, the starting-point and primary condition of 
the process, ‘I find to be satisfactory ; for the maker ’—or 
‘the process’, it matters not which—‘ begins with good birth, 
as a primary condition’. In the makzg of a man, birth is of 
course the beginning ; and the comparison of the poet-moralist 
to an artist, maker, or manufacturer, explains at once why 
stress should be laid upon the ‘ beginning’, since a process of 
manufacture, if wrong there, could never be right at all. 

“Even in the fragment this connexion of thought is suffi- 
ciently visible. We may note how the link between the 
mowtys and the zoinows is kept up by the word qeroinrau. 
kind of pun. The poet Agathon is speaking about Love. rept uév ofy dixacoowvns 
Kal awoppoctivys kat dvdpelas rod Oeot elpyra, epi dé codlas Aelwerar’ Scov otv 


Suvardv, meiparéov ph éddelrev. Kal mp@rov pév, iv’ ad cal éyw Thy ityerépay 
réxunyv tTiynnow wowep Epuéluaxos thy abrob, mounts 6 Beds copds wore kal dAdov 
rovjoat’ mas yoov months ylyverat, Kav d&movoos 7 7d mplv, od av “Epws awyra. 
@ 6h mpére uds papruply xpjoOa, orc monrhs 6 “Epws dyabds ev xeparalw 
macay woinow Thy KaTa movotkyy' a yap Tis mh Exe D wip older, ot’ av érépw 
Soln or’ av Adrov Sidatecev. Kal wey Oh THY ye Tov fgwy wolnow Tdvrwy Tis 
évavtudoerar wh obdxl “Epwros elvac codiav, 4 ylyveral re kal gpvera mdvra 
Ta Spa; 
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And we may fairly suppose, since the citation begins in the 
middle of a sentence, that the connexion and point would 
be even plainer, if we had the whole. At all events the 
possibility, if it were no more, of thus explaining the fragment 
relieves us from the necessity of importing an explanation 
contradicted by the traditional] form of Theognis as a book, 
and thus deprives the fragment of all weight as an argument 
that this traditional form is not correct and authentic.” 


Apart from the words ovyypappa and ths Tomoews 
there remains in the first part of the passage of Stobaeus, 
that is the part which precedes the actual quotation of the 
poem, nothing unworthy of Xenophon. The style is good, 
and the syntax shews no fault. But nowhere else is an essay 
mept @eoyvidos ascribed to Xenophon. Hence some have 
thought the word Hevoddrtos a mistake, due perhaps to care- 
lessness on the part of Stobaeus, for "AvticOévovs. Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 15—16, gives a catalogue of the writings of 
Antisthenes: 


, / 
...TOpoL Oéka...TOWos SevTEpos ev w@ Tepl Coav dPuceEws, 


mept tmatdorrotias 7) Trepl yauou épwriKds, Tept Tav copioTav 
duatoyvwpovexos, Tepl Sixacoodyyns Kal avdpelas mpoTpeTTLKOS 
mpatos, SevTepos, TpiTos, wept Bedyvidos 8 &+ Tomos tpitos év 
@ KT. 

Thus Antisthenes wrote a work On Justice and Mantiness in 
five books, of which the last two had the title wepi Oedyuid0s. 
Doubtless the pessimism of Theognis attracted the founder 
of the Cynic school. But is the passage given by Stobaeus 
likely to come from Antisthenes? Our knowledge of his 
doctrines is not complete, but edyévera was certainly not one 
of the qualities which he prized. “Déja pour Antisthene,” 
says A. Croiset?, “comme plus tard pour les Stoiciens, 
Yhumanité se divise en deux classes; les sages, c’est-a-dire 


1 Later on in the list comes a book called Kipos 7} épwuevos, where Kupvos has 
been proposed in place of Képos, which the manuscripts of Diogenes give as the 
title of no less than four treatises of Antisthenes. 

2 iv. p. 251. 
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les rares adeptes de la doctrine, et les fous, qui forment 
limmense majorité.” Probably he regarded edyévera at best 
as an adsadopov, to use the Stoic term, though perhaps an 
adidgopov rponyuévov. Thus Antisthenes is not likely to have 
written the words 7 otv apy7...dya0a ein, unless indeed his 
two books repli Ocoyvidos were in the form of a dialogue, and 
this a view put forward by one of the speakers, to be refuted 
by his opponent. There is therefore neither external nor 
internal evidence to shew that Antisthenes wrote this passage, 
and the ascription of it to him is nothing more than an 
unlikely guess. On the other hand many scholars have 
followed Stobaeus in giving it to Xenophon. We do not 
seem to have any precise catalogue of Xenophon’s writings ; 
and in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 56, cuvéypawe 5é BiBdLa mpos Ta 
tertapdxovta (“about forty in all”), dAX@v drXrws SiatpovvTwr, 
both apos and the last three words leave room for lost works. 
C. G. Cobet says}: “ Xenophon Theognidis interpretem agere 
et commentarios in Theognidem edere non potuit. Theognidis 
illustrem aliquem locum vel ex Socratis vel ex sua persona 
copiosius enarrare potuit: unde suspicimus locum illum ex 
Memorabilibus (ut quae Xenophon, uti constat, multis parti- 
bus auctiora ediderit, quam nunc habemus) esse desumptum 
et pertinuisse ad disputationem aliquam de Nobilitate : hanc 
interpretationem locus ipse mirifice adjuvat: et lemmatibus 
Stobaei quam nihil auctoritatis sit tribuendum, constat inter 
omnes.” The negative of the Dutch scholar’s first sentence 
would be hard to prove ; but his suspicion as to the nature if 
not the place of Xenophon’s zrepi @edyrdos is very likely 
right. What we should expect from Xenophon is not an 
essay in literary criticism, but an essay or perhaps a dialogue 
of an ethical or sociological character, written round these 
lines of Theognis just as a large part of the Protagoras is 
written round a poem of Simonides. To such a piece the 
title wept @eoyvedos would be appropriate, just as the third 
part of the Protagoras, had it stood alone, might have been 
called wept Supwovidov. Very likely Xenophon would have 


1 Commentatio qua continetur Prosopographia Xenophontea, \. 10, u. 13. 
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begun his essay with general remarks before introducing his 
quotation; in which case the extract given by Stobaeus 
begins at the point where Xenophon first mentions the poet’s 
name. 

A long defence of Xenophon’s claims is to be found in 
an essay entitled Xenophon tiber Theognis und das Problem 
des Adels, by Otto Immisch?. After a careful review of the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers about evyévera, he decides 
without hesitation that the passage in Stobaeus comes from 
the hand of Xenophon. He proceeds to shew that its tone 
is polemic. Two interpretations of the lines of Theognis are 
given, and one, according to which Theognis was merely 
denouncing avarice, is rejected. Nobody was more likely to 
hold this opinion, he thinks, than Antisthenes, the bitter 
enemy of wealth; and it may have been maintained in his 
book on Theognis. Immisch then looks for the reason why 
Xenophon’s treatise disappeared. Perhaps he published it 
anonymously because of his relations with his opponent 
Antisthenes. Besides the passage in Stobaeus there is at 
least one other trace of the book. An essay on Theognis 
would naturally speak of qadepactia. Now in Lucian’s 
"Epwtes? some lines of Callimachus are quoted in immediate 
connexion with Socrates and the Socratics:—al ye pny 
Lwxpatixal Sidackaria...Lwxparnys...de0 5¢ trav véwy épav ws 
"Ar Bradov Lwxparns...cal eyoye TO Kaddypoaxyevov él Tédee 
TOV NOYwU HOtaTa TpocbEinyv av &Tact KnpUYypLA* 

aide yap, & Kovpoiow én bupata Aixva épovtes, 
"Epxios @s bpiv wpice Tradogureir, 
abe véwy épdorte: Todw Kx evavdpoy exorTe. 
This has been referred to Xenophon, who was of the deme 
Herchia’; and the expression dpice trasdoguAciy fits better a 
systematic treatment of the subject than such casual references 
to it as occur in the Symposzion. 
It may be remarked, however, that Immisch’s reason for 


1 In the Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio...sexagesimum 
aetatis...annum exactum congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses. 


* 48—49- 
% See Schneider on Callimachus, fragment 107. 
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thinking Xenophon’s treatise polemic is drawn from the exd 
of the passage in Stobaeus. But the end, from tatra ra érn 
to mepl Tov avtév Biov, is so full of faults that it is all but 
impossible to regard it as the work of Xenophon. Of these 
faults Immisch takes no notice. 

To begin with, woAvypynpocvvn, the reading of all but two 
manuscripts of Stobaeus, is found nowhere but in Pollux’, 
who gives it in a list of words connected with wealth, next to 
modkvypnuatia, which is used by Xenophon? with the meaning 
“wealth.” If woAvypnuocvyn is genuine in our passage it 
must have been intended to mean “avarice”; for no man, 
being of sound mind, could have said that the lines of 
Theognis accused men of wealth. But crokvypnwoavvn natu- 
rally means “abundance of possessions,” and cannot mean 
“avarice.” The manuscripts A and B of Stobaeus, followed 
by Gaisford, read vroAvtpaypocvrn ; but this is even less satis- 
factory. oXumpayyoovvn and toAvmpayywy mean regularly 
“meddlesomeness” and “busybody”; and even if mpayyata 
meant “property,” which it does not, wodumpaypoovvn like 
Torvypnuocvvn would necessarily mean “wealth,” not “ava- 
rice.” Thus neither word is satisfactory. We might suppose 
corruption in the text—Bergk would emend to gsAroypnpo- 
cuvnv—were not the rest of the’ passage written so ill. If the 
sentence in which roAvypnuoovrny stands is grammatical, we 
must suppose an abrupt change of subject, tov mounrny being 
the subject of carnyopeiv, and tovs av@pwous, supplied from 
tov avOpwrer, the subject of dvtixatadXattec Oar. Further, 
the words yiyrecOau To yévos Tév avOpm@TwY KaxKLOV dé pLyvd- 
pevov TO xXelpov TH Bedtiov are not strictly grammatical : 
“the breed of men deteriorates by constant mixture—the 
worse with the better.” Again, the use of the dative To 
BeArriovt is questionable, to say the least. Add the strange 
use of é« in é« Tov’Twy Tay éray olovtas; and the careless 
construction (though it may perhaps appear now and then in 
good writers) of avyti ypnwatav ayéveray Kai Kaxiay avTe- 
KatadXatTec Ga, which must be translated “to balance low 


1 iii, ro. 2 Symposion iv. 42. 
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birth and bad character against money,” “to regard money as 
a compensation for low birth and bad character,” where is no 
notion of exchange properly so called. None of these faults, 
except the wrong use of roAvypnuwoovyny or ToNUTpayLocUVNY, 
is bad enough by itself to condemn the writer; but taken 
together they are a convincing proof that he could not write 
good Greek. It is hard to believe that the man who made 
these blunders can have written the sentences which precede 
the quotation. But the condemnation need not be extended 
to them if we suppose that after the lines of Theognis 
Stobaeus added another criticism of them from another 
source, perhaps from one of the scholasticorum natio endowed 
with unusually little intelligence or style. The sources of 

tobaeus are not well known, but it is generally agreed that 
he made large use of earlier anthologies; and while he was 
not likely to give Xenophon’s name to a passage with intent 
to deceive, he may have joined together two independent 
criticisms by accident. However, it does not much matter 
where the second part came from, for it adds nothing to the 
first part which can be of service to us in deciding what form 
of Theognis Xenophon knew-. 


Di1o CHRYSOSTOMUS, o7. ii. ad init. 


Dio of Prusa, who was born about A.D. 40, begins his zept 
Bactreias 8’ with a story of Alexander the Great, who, being 
asked by Philip why he read no poet but Homer, replied : 


1 Sitzler’s view of the passage in Stobaeus is worthy of mention here. He 
thinks that dpx7 is used with reference to its philosophical sense, ‘‘ first principle,” 
“element.” But there can be no real analogy between water (for instance) 
regarded as the ‘‘element” from which all other forms of matter are derived, 
and good birth regarded as a necessary quality among the many qualities which 
make up the character of the d-ya6és. Moreover, as G. Kaibel (Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung, 1880, p. 58) has pointed out, even if dpx% could mean “first 
principle” here, &pxerae mpdrov could not mean ‘‘he takes as first principle.” 

Sitzler has another objection to regarding Xenophon as the author of the 
passage. ‘‘Nonne praeterea Xenophon in Commentariis (iv. 4. 22) aliter de 
nobilitate sentit atque auctor loci, quem Stobaeus exscripsit?”” To dispose of this 
objection it will suffice to read the passage to which he refers. 
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\ \ 9. » , ” ¢ n . 4 \ 
Ta pev obV AANA TOLHpaTA, eywyE HYODMaL, TA Mev TUPTTOTLKA 

a 5 A a4 
aitav, Ta S€ épwrika, Ta S€é éyKopia GOANToY TE Kai iTV 

a n \ N I 
vikwvtTwv, Ta © emt Tols TeOvedot Opyvous, Ta dé YyéXwTOS 
cf a Soph ts f \ - d606L0a- 
&vexev 7} Aowdopias TeTwoinpéva, Bomep Ta TAY Kwpmdodiba 
a na , > a \ 
ckdrwv cal ta tod Haplov rointob: icws b€ tia ab’Tay Kal 
SnpoteKa Aé€youT’ dv, cupBovrevovta Kai Tapatvodvta Tots TON- 
a Es La 5 
Rots Kal iv@tats, KaOarep olpat TA DwxvrtSov Kal Oeoyvidos 

a \ tad 
ap ov ti av apernOjvar Stvatto avijp jpiv bporos ; 


“As for other poems, some of them, I take it, are drinking- 
songs, some love-songs, some praises of successful athletes or 
horses, some dirges for the dead; some are written in a spirit 
of mockery or abuse, like the plays of the comic poets or 
the poems of Archilochus; and some perhaps might even 
be called plebeian, giving counsel and advice to the general, 
just as Phocylides and Theognis did, I suppose. What good 
could men like us get from all this ?” 

A glance at fragments 5 and 12 of Phocylides and at lines 
33—4, 129—30, 2156 of Theognis will shew that Alexander 
was right. Who less likely than Alexander to desire a tiny 
town on a rock, or the middle place in a city; who less likely 
to play the polypus? Phocylides and Theognis speak as men 
of the world, and have little concern with the grand passions. 
Similarly the writer of comedy or of satire, an Aristophanes 
or a Juvenal, is by profession at war with all that is extra- 
vagant or sublime; his teaching addresses itself to the middle 
class of mind. But though the vulgar character of their 
teaching is the only charge that Alexander brings against 
Phocylides and Theognis, it is absurd to infer from Dio’s 
words that Alexander or whoever put these sentiments into 
Alexander’s mouth found nothing in Theognis like the other 
poems which he rejects. We must not even assume that 
Alexander’s copy of Theognis did not contain the second 
book, much less? that it could not have included such a poem 
as lines 993—6. 


1 As Welcker does (p. Ixxv). 
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ATHENAEUS, vii. p. 310 A, B. 


In the first half of the third century Athenaeus wrote his 
Aeirvocogictai, in which he mentions Theognis thus: epi 
tovtav dnalv “Apyéctpatos, 6 tav doddywv ‘“Hoiodos +} 
Beoyvis. jv 5€ Kab 6 O€oyvis epi HSuTdOevav, bs adTos mept 
attod you bia TovTwY?* 


n ‘J ~F 
Thos 8 Hédtos pev év alPépr wadvuyas tarmovs 
»” 
apts TapayyéXdo. pwécoatov nuap exer, 
6 - on rH a \ 00 BJ A 
elmrvou 61 Arjryoimev Goov Tuva Odpos averyot 
Tavtolwy ayabav yaotpl yapifopevor. 
r + 9 
xépuiBa S aia Ovpake dépor oteharapata 8 cicw 
* a 
everdys padiys yepol Adxawa Kopn. 
28 “a eS * a 
ovd€ 76 TaWepacTtely atravaivetat 6 copos obTOS* Néryer your? 
wy > yy ‘\ x 2 t A a # 
el tT elnoa Karn pev épivepov buvov acide, 
aOrov © év péoom mais xadros dvOos éyov 
, > yy \ > * a # t 
cot 7 ein Kal enol codins mépe Snpidwar, 
yvotns tTéccov dvev Kpécooves Huiovot. 


“ Athenaeus too,” says Welcker’, “is on our side. For 
although some trifles by other hands had made their way 
even then into the text of Theognis, and coalesced with the 
genuine poems, yet the book must have been very different 
from its present form, seeing that Athenaeus, who often takes 
pains to throw light on all the blots which stain the characters 
and the writings of great men, seems to have found nothing 
to fasten upon in Theognis except these two passages.” But, 
as K. Miiller very justly remarks‘, Athenaeus could not have 
found anything else to his purpose in our text; that is, if we 
except the Modca masdvxy, which he probably did not know 
or did not know as the work of Theognis, or he would hardly 
have used yodv, “at least,” as he does. And to one who did 
not know the Modca radix it was natural to put the more 
charitable construction upon the passages where Theognis 
uses the words ¢idros, pidrta, pireiv of himself and Cyrnus. 


1 997—1002. > 993—6. 
3 P. Ixxvi. 4 P. 36. 
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Neither Miller, however, nor any one else seems to 
have seen exactly what Athenaeus means. “In hac nostra 
sylloga quid tandem inest,” asks Miiller, ‘quod melius probet, 
Theognidem fuisse et intemperantem in potando et venereo 
puerorum amori deditum?” But it is not with drinking or 
with caidepactia that Athenaeus is primarily concerned. 
His seventh book is a catalogue of various kinds of fish, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with illustrations from passages 
of Greek literature. Under the heading KTON KAPXAPIA> 
he is about to quote from Archestratus, and pauses to call 
him “the gourmet’s Hesiod or Theognis” for no better 
purpose than to drag in a mention of good food from the 
poems of Theognis. #Surd@eua and the cognate words 
seem always to refer to luxury rather than excess, and to 
meat rather than drink. It is with food, not with venereal 
lust or even with drink, that Athenaeus is chiefly concerned 
in this place; and accordingly he quotes the one and only 
poem ‘in which Theognis speaks of the pleasure of eating 
—tavroimy ayabav yaotpi yapstduevor. Though Athenaeus 
might have quoted several poems to shew that Theognis 
indulged in wine, he could not have added a second mention 
of good food}. 

But, it may be urged, if this was his purpose why does 
Athenaeus proceed to charge Theognis with tradepactia, a 
vice which has no connexion with eating? Simply because 
he would not waste his material. Having to do with lines 
997—1002, he cannot refrain from making use of the adjacent 
lines as well, even at the price of inconsequence. Whether 
he had actually read Theognis, or knew him only in excerpts, 
is a doubtful point; but even if he got lines 997—1002 from 
an excerpt, it is quite likely that the preceding lines were 
joined with them’. 

It is to be observed that though he knows lines 993—1002 
Athenaeus is still able to couple Theognis with Hesiod. His 


1 In 722 Theognis speaks only of the necessary minimum of food for a 
comfortable life. In 1009 et magyéuey includes more than food. 

* Later an attempt will be made to shew that 993—6 and 997—1002 are 
one poem. 
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comparison of Archestratus with Hesiod and Theognis (which 
may be put in the form: As Archestratus is to the gourmet, 
so is Hesiod or Theognis to the man) shews that he regarded 
the poems of Theognis as a repository of useful teaching. If 
Athenaeus could think the lines which he quotes outweighed 
by the larger number of the yv@uar, may not Xenophon and 
Isocrates have thought the same? 


JULIAN AND CYRIL. 


In A.D. 362 or 363 the Emperor Julian wrote an attack on 
Christianity in three books. Cyril of Alexandria, who was 
born about 380 and died in 444, wrote a refutation of Julian 
in thirty books, of which the first ten, a criticism of Julian’s 
first book, have survived. The passages which deal with 
Theognis are as follows?. 

IOTAIANO®. 6 copwtatos Larouav rapopows éote TH 
map "EdAnot Doxvrldy, 7) Oeoyvids, 7} “Iooxpate; wobev; ef 
yobv rapaBddos tas “Iooxpdtovs tmapawwécess tais éxelvouv 
Tapotmiass, eVpots av, ev olda, Tov Tod Oeodw@pov Kpeittova Tod 
copwrdtrov Bacihéws. adr exeivos, daci, epi Oeoupyiay 
HoKnTO. Tt ovdv; ovxt Kal 6 Ladopuewv Tois Huetépous EXaTpEevTE 
Geois, bd THs yuvatKds ws Aéyouow éEatraTyOeis ; @ péyeOos 
apeThs’ © codias TAODTGS. ov Tepiyéyovey HdovAS, Kal yuVALKOS 
Aoyos TOUTOY TapHyayov. 

Cyril in reply admits the charge which the emperor 
brings against Solomon, and goes on: ef ¢ mapwrroGé Tes && 
Hoovas ép A pt) TpochKe, wy TWraTY yerdTw Kal HuoV oO 
KaTnyopos* StevOupeicOw 5é waAXov ws OTE TpodHTats aryiots, 
ovTe pny amoaTodos H evayyedtoTais, évapiOusov avTov 
tmocetc Oat KateGicpeba, Phocylides and Theognis, he says, 
wrote ypnotouabh, Wira Kal Kexoureupéva, omoid ep av 
kat TitOae Koplow, Kal pry Kal tratdaywyot paiev av vouvde- 
Tobvres Ta pespdxia. He also says that they were born 
in the fifty-eighth Olympiad, long after Solomon, who 
lived before Homer. He makes no mention of the puapias 
of Theognis; whence Welcker argues that there can have 


1 Aubert’s edition of Cyril, vol. vii. pp. 224—5 (contra Julianum, book vii.). 
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been none in his text. Such arguments from a writer’s 
silence seldom amount to much; and in this case, always 
excepting the Modoa asd, what does our text of 
Theognis present which Cyril could have retorted upon 
Julian? There is very little in the first book on which a 
good construction may not fairly be put. Even of the two 
poems on which Athenaeus fixes one has no vice in it unless 
one comes prepared to find vice. Such weak evidence as 
this would not be enough for Cyril, who knew how to make 
the best of his case. He prefers safer ground. He chooses a 
greater man than Phocylides or Theognis, and brings a 
counter charge against Socrates. And indeed he must have 
been very ill acquainted with Theognis in any form’, or he 
could never have called his poems “such stuff as nurses tell 
their charges.” That is not at all the character of Theognis, 
whose teaching is throughout a very mature kind of worldly 
wisdom*. If Theognis were to be made fit for the nursery, 
changes would be needed more sweeping even than Welcker’s. 


STOBAEUS. 


From literature we must now turn to anthologies and 
lexicons. Stobaeus, who lived in the fifth or sixth century, 
quotes nearly two hundred lines of Theognis, all but eight of 
which appear in our manuscripts. The question of the 
relation in which Stobaeus stands to our manuscripts of 
Theognis belongs to the details of textual criticism; for 
though it has sometimes been denied, it is now commonly 
agreed, that Stobaeus, or the earlier compilers from whom he 
drew, knew no form of Theognis but ours. As for the eight 
lines, they may have fallen out from our manuscripts by 


1 P. Ixxiii: ‘hic vero scriptor Theognidi, si obscoena aderant carmina, 
amoris infamiam profecto objecturus fuisset.” 

2 E. Hiller calls Cyril ‘ein in der classischen litteratur ganz unwissender 
mensch.” Probably he had never read Theognis. (Meuwe Jahrbiicher fir 
Philologie, 1881, p. 468.) 

* “ Theognis’s doctrine is not food for babes,” says Professor G. Murray 
(Greek Literature, p. 83). 
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simple omission'; but more probably the first book was 


originally longer than it is now, and these lines came in the 
lost end. 


SUIDAS AND EUDOCIA. 


At last in the lexicon of Suidas, which was compiled 
about the middle of the tenth century’, we get a biographical 
note on Theognis’*. 


O€oyvis, Meyapeds Tav ev Lixehia Meydpwv, yeyovas ev TH 
vO orvpmidds. éyparpev "EXeyelar* eis Tovs cwbévtas Tov 
Lupakovaiwv év TH modvopKia, Tvapas dv édeyelas eis earn? 
Bo’, cai mpos Kipvoy, tov avtod épdyevorv, Tvwporoyiay ou’ éde- 
yelwv, Kal étépas ‘TrroOnxas Tapavetixds’ Ta wavTa émeKas?. 
“Ore péev tapaivécess’ eyparre Oéoyvis: GAN ev péow TovTwV 
maperTrapmévar pLapiar® Kal madixol Epwres nal adda, boa o 
évdpetos atroatpéperas Bios. 

This article has been much discussed, and attempts have 
been made to restore the language of the lexicographer’s 
authority (perhaps Hesychios of Miletos), chiefly by com- 
paring this note with two notes on Theognis in the “Iwwda 
which bears the name of the empress Eudokia Makrem- 
bolitissa, wife of Konstantinos Dukas, who reigned from 
1059 to 1067. But unfortunately it is now generally agreed, 
after much debate, that the Bed of Violets is a forgery of the 
sixteenth century. This is what K. Krumbacher says about 
it®?. “Not the slightest doubt now remains that the “lwwd 
was compiled about 1543 by the Greek Konstantinos Palaio- 
kappa, from various sources, for the most part very trivial. 


1 This has certainly happened in the case of lines 1157—8, which are 
necessary to the following couplet, with which they are joined in Stobaeus. 

2 See K. Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 261. 

3 Bernhardy’s text is given. 

4 Two manuscripts have éAeyela. 

5 Two manuscripts have ws én. 

6 One manuscript has émeckds. 

7 So four manuscripts ; the rest have cal rapaiéoes pév. 

8 There is no authority for pwplae. 

9 As before, p. 275. 
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Nearly half of the work is copied from the Phavorinus printed 
at Basel in 1538. For the rest, the chief source of the 
biographical articles is Suidas, he too probably not in a 
manuscript but in the edition of 1514; besides which the 
compiler used the Basel edition of Palaephatus and Cornutus, 
published in 1543; and lastly Nonnos’ commentary on four 
speeches of Gregory of Nazianzos.” Thus the notes on 
Theognis must be presumed to come direct from Suidas. 
They will be quoted here only to shew how far such scrappy 
notes as Suidas gives could be mutilated in transcription, and 
to serve as a caution against giving too much credit to Suidas 
himself, whose note looks like just such another clumsy copy 
of older stuff. 


Qédoyis, els Hv THv map ‘AOnvaiow tupdvywv, Kabdrep 
gacivy ddndot Te Kat Eevodav év Sevtépm “EXAnuixérv. Kal 
O€oyris Erepos Meyapeds tav év Suxedria Meydpav, yeyovws 
2 les n > eo ? / wv ‘ Sd 
év TH Tevtnxoaty évdtn "Odvupriads. eypawev édeyeiay eis 
tos cwbévtas THY Lupaxovoiwy év TH TodopkKia, Kal yvopuas 
be édeyelas eis €rrn Sioyidta oKxTaKoola. éypawe b€ Kal yromuas 
mapawerixas. nv 6€ Kai O€oyvis tpaypdorountys Tavu Wwuxpos, 
05 Kat Xi@y édéyeto. ote S€ Kal troutns Meyapevs, adXos Tus 
Oéoyus. 

@€oyvis, Meyapeds ex Lixedias. éyparye yvopuas: édeyelas 
els rn Bw'> kai mpos Kupvov tov avtod épwpevov yvoporoyiay 
bv éXeyeiwy, Kat érépas UTOOnKas TapatveTiKas' TavTa éTLKOS. 
kat €repos O€oyuis tpaywdorrotos. 


It is evident that the language of Suidas is too confused 
to prove anything by itself; it can only be used in cor- 
roboration of conclusions drawn from elsewhere. His note 
may be a combination of two such notes as these: 

I. @€oyrs, Meyapeds tov év Lixedia Meyapav, yeyovas 
év 7H vO’ odvumiabds. eypaev “EXeyelay els Tods cwbévtas 
T@Y Lupakovatwy év TH TrodopKia: Tvapas 80 éreyelas, els 
érn Bo. 

“ Theognis, a Megarian of the Sicilian Megara, yéyovev in 
the 59th Olympiad. Wrote (1) an Elegy on the Syracusans 
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who were saved in the siege; (2) Gnomes in elegiacs, to the 
number of 2800 lines.” 

II, @€oyvis.... éyparyve mpds Kupvov tov avtod épwpevov 
Trwporoyiay 8 édeyeiwv, cal érépas trobyjKxas mapauvetiKas. 
(This note also may have mentioned the Syracusan elegy.) 
Ta Tavta éTiKas. 

“ Theognis.... Wrote a Gnomology in elegiacs to Cyrnus 
his favourite, and other exhortatory precepts. All ému«ds.” 

This is only one of many possible arrangements. But 
note at least that the language of Suidas is rather that of 
descriptions than of titles. See especially nat érépas broOjxas 
mapaivetinas, It cannot be inferred from this that troOjKar 
TapaweTixat was a title of part of Theognis’ poems. If it 
had been, érépas would not have been added. In order to 
express the fact that a poet wrote a Tywpodoyia and also 
‘Trro@jxa, Suidas would not have said (though Thucydides 
might) that “he wrote a Pywyoroyia and other ‘TaoOFKas as 
well.” 

The number 2800 was evidently the total of some part or 
the whole of Theognis. Now the text as we have it consists 
of 1430 lines. To this number something must be added on 
account of loss at the end of the first book, since it is not 
likely that the manuscripts are deficient by just the ten lines 
which are supplied from Stobaeus and Athenaeus; and 
perhaps a good deal more for accidental omissions, to which 
a set of short poems, many of them very like one another in 
language, would be peculiarly subject. But even with these 
additions we could scarcely get as many as 2000 lines; and 
800 lines seems far too many for the Syracusan elegy. More 
probably 2800 is a doubling of two totals, identical or nearly 
identical, that is to say each 1400 or about 1400. The words 
mpos Kupvov tov avtod épapevoy do not themselves convey 
censure; and they do not necessarily or even probably refer 
to the Motoa sacdexy, where in fact Cyrnus’ name occurs 
only once. The first book at present contains 1268 lines; 
and if we add to this on account of omissions, 1400 would 
probably not be much, if any, too large a number. 

Thus it is at least possible that the authority or authorities 
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of Suidas knew no elegiac poems of Theognis except our first 
book and the Syracusan elegy, having seen the former and 
heard of the latter. The words é7e wev mapawéoes KTr. 
were added doubtless by Suidas himself; and in fact the 
words papos and évapetos reappear in other similar criticisms 
which seem to come from his hand'. It may be that his 
condemnation of Theognis was due to an acquaintance with 
the Movca maévxn, which exists only in the Mutinensis, a 
manuscript of the tenth century. If the Modca ma:di«7 had 
come to light not long before the Mud¢cnenszs was written, 
this fact may have given it a notoriety in Suidas’ time, just 
as to-day every Greek scholar is familiar with Bacchylides. 
But the zap- of wapeorapyévat rather suggests that Suidas 
was thinking of poems scattered here and there in the first 
book, though acquaintance with the second may have coloured 
his interpretation of them. 

The words ta mravta émixa@s have never yet been ex- 
plained. It is easy, but not wise, to shirk the question by 
reading 7Ocxas or éXeyecax@s. G. F. Schomann’ conjectures 
eis én Bws’ (2806), which is accepted by K. Miiller; and 
other scholars also have thought that the letters -«@s conceal 
a number. The change is not great, for the interchange of 
the homophones? ¢ and 7 is a very common cause of cor- 
ruption, and « and @ are confused in minuscule script. But 
if Bws’ is read we have two numbers 2800 and 2806, differing 
by 6. What does this difference represent? The Syracusan 
elegy, or what? Schémann does not explain, and no reason- 
able explanation is forthcoming. May it be suggested that 
émtx@s has here a meaning which seems intrinsically possible, 
though it does not seem to be recognised—the meaning “in 
the epic dialect” ? This seems to be the only sense in which 
the word émvxca can stand in Suidas’ note on Pindar* 

1 See Nietzsche, Rhetnisches Museum, 1867, pp. 189—90. 

2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 4, note (Opuscula Academica, iv. p. 24, N. 1). 

8 How far they were homophones in Suidas’ time is shewn by the fact that he 
puts words beginning with e and 7 after words beginning with ¢ 

4 Since, if a suitable meaning can be found for émuds, a difficulty is removed 


and the conjectures of Schomann and others are proved to be needless, I have 
examined this question in Appendix II. 
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Before we leave Suidas yet another point must be noticed. 
Reitzenstein' has observed that in the note of Suidas, while 
some classes of Theognis’ poetry are expressly described as 
elegiac, to one class no indication of its metre is added. 
"Eneyelay eis tobs cwbévtas tv Supaxovetwy év Th Todvopkia, 
Tvepas 80 édeyelas eis érn Bw’, kal mpos Kupvoy tov adtod 
Epwpevov Tvmporoyiav 8: édeyelwv, Kal érépas ‘TrroOhxas 
Tapawerixas’ Ta wavta émixos. This implies that what 
Suidas calls érépas ‘YaroOjxas mapawerixas were not in 
elegiacs: “else any one but a thoroughly silly writer would 
have put ra mavta 80 éXeyetwv once and for all.” Reitzen- 
stein suggests that they were in hexameters or iambics or 
both. This would confirm the inference drawn above from 
the passage of the Meno, that non-elegiac poems of Theognis 
once existed and were known to Plato. However, the note 
of Suidas is so confused that this confirmation cannot be 
trusted. Suidas, if we are to judge him from the present 
state of his lexicon, often acted very like “a thoroughly silly 
writer.” Moreover Reitzenstein does not remove all the 
difficulties. If Suidas had meant to imply what Reitzenstein 
supposes, how could he have added ta ravra émixds? It 
is hard to see how elegiacs and hexameters, still harder how 
elegiacs, hexameters and iambics, could all be comprised 
under ésrexas if it refers to metre; for though évos may 
mean any kind of verse, as in the passage of the Meno, 
emuxa@s referring to metre can mean only one. Thus we are 
still forced to give émuxds some other meaning. 


With Suidas and Eudocia we pass the date of our best 
manuscript, and we come to the end of the external evidence. 
The aim of the foregoing pages has been to refute the 
inferences of Welcker, Bergk and others, and to shew that 
the evidence of Greek literature does not imply that any 
Greek writer who mentions Theognis knew him in any other 
form than ours. How far we should be from any sure 
knowledge, even if much that has been wrongly inferred 
were accepted, is shewn by the widely different guesses which 

1 P. 54. 
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have been made concerning the date at which the supposed 
compiler of our collection did his work. Bergk? thinks not 
long after the time of Isocrates, while Nietzsche? holds that 
“our edition must have been produced after Cyril, that is 
after the year 433.” Other dates have pleased other scholars. 
How does this discrepancy come about? Because one critic 
forces a remark of Plato or Isocrates, another a remark of 
Athenaeus or Cyril. But the passages of Plato and Xenophon 
of which so much has been made have been found to be 
not incompatible with our text. Other passages com- 
monly quoted in this connexion make against our text only 
if the vicious element in the first book is magnified ; for if 
the second book be set aside there is nothing in Theognis 
whereby the poet can be convicted of immoral relations with 
Cyrnus. Such language as we read in lines 87, 101, 371, 597 
may fairly be referred to an honourable friendship between 
a man and a youth. Only the presence of the Modca 
matdixn makes it natural to put the worse interpretation 
upon them. Now from the time of Theognis to the 
date of the Mutinensis there is no certain trace of the 
Motca radix in Greek literature. Athenaeus, when he 
wants to charge Theognis with mwaiéepactia, has recourse 
to the first book, and his language (yotv) suggests that 
he did not know the second book, at least as the work 
of Theognis. Athenaeus is the first to find fault with the 
morality of our author: Suidas brings an emphatic charge 
against him. Why this change of attitude? The dates 
speak for themselves. The Mutinensis, the only manuscript 
which has the Motdca ra:éiey, belongs to the tenth century, 
so that at some time not later than the tenth century the 
Modca ratduxy was brought back to life. Suidas also belongs 
to the tenth century. If he was acquainted with the Modca 
maidixn, it was natural and proper that he should put the 
worse construction on the ambiguities of the first book. 
Note that the veal character of these passages does not 


1 PLL. GAii. p. 235. 
2 Rheinisches Museum, 1867, p. 183. 
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matter here, but only the character which they would have 
in the eyes gf men ignorant of the second book. 

The facts of the case, then, with regard to the form of 
Theognis known to ancient writers may be put briefly thus. 
Firstly, mentions of Theognis or quotations from the first 
book appear in a fair number of Greek writers, from the 
fourth century before Christ to Stobaeus, and in a very few 
Latin authors—Lucilius, Varro, Ammianus Marcellinus!; but 
no reference is made to him which necessarily disagrees with 
the first book as we have it, and nothing is quoted from him 
which is not to be found there, except eight lines in Stobaeus 
and two in Athenaeus. Secondly, before Suidas no writer, 
Greek or Latin, shews certain signs of acquaintance with the 
second book. 


1 Their knowledge of Theognis seems to have been slight, and they do not 
help us here. The passage of Lucilius will be quoted later. Varro (see p. 73 of 
Gerlach’s edition) paraphrases 183—4 but does not mention the poet’s name. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix. 1. 21: paupertatis...cuius metu vel in mare nos ire 
praecipites suadet Theognis poeta vetus et prudens (175—6). 


CHAPTER. IU. 


THE METHODS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


IT is now time to consider the methods whereby modern 
critics have sought to rid the text of Theognis of foreign 
matter. 

Modern criticism of Theognis may be said to begin with 
F. G. Welcker. Welcker made a free use of the knife, and 
the principles of his surgery are still in vogue. Later writers 
have differed from him chiefly on points of detail. It will 
therefore be convenient to follow his method, and to note 
more recent opinions, if they are worth notice, in their proper 
place. He groups his excisions under six heads}. 


I, 
“Poems which are ascribed by ancient authors to other 
poets—Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, Euenus?.” 
At the end of his text Welcker prints several poems 
under these names, and others under the heading ’Adée7rorou. 
Lines 1003—6 he gives to Tyrtaeus*. The same lines 
with the difference of only one word are found in a poem 
of Tyrtaeus, 12. 13—16: 
HO apety, 768 deOdov év avOpa@Tovawy aptotov 
KaANaTOY Te hépery yiryverar avdpl véw' 
7 7 ? % a ¥ ¥ , , 
Evvov 8 écOddv TodTo woAni Te TavTi Te Snuw 
dots avnp SvaBas év mpouayoror mévy. 
For vém the manuscripts of Theognis give cop@. In 
1 Prolegomena, especially pp. 1xxx sgq. 
2 These passages are discussed by F. Cauer in Philologus iii. 1890, pp. 662—8. 
He follows Welcker in every case. 


3 I assume throughout that Tyrtaeus wrote before Theognis. See Appendix 
III. 
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Tyrtaeus the construction goes on after pévy without break : 
in Theognis the end seems to come at pévy. The change 
from vém to cop@ is significant, especially as it occurs at 
the end of a pentameter, a very emphatic place. Tyrtaeus 
if full of exhortations to young men. In 10. 10—32 he 
reminds the young men ( véo.) that it is a disgrace to 
let their elders be slain before them in the fight. In 11. 10 
again he addresses the young men (@ véor). Similarly in the 
present passage he speaks of valour in battle as especially 
befitting the young man. Let us suppose that Theognis 
saw here an opportunity of correcting the earlier poet, as 
Solon makes an amendment to Mimnermus’ prayer for sixty 
years of life. With this object he might have addressed 
Tyrtaeus by name, as Solon addresses Mimnermus (Avyvac- 
raén). But he may have thought it a simpler and neater 
plan to repeat as many of the lines of Tyrtaeus as he needed, 
tacitly making a vital substitution, and to add lines of his 
own which should explain the purpose of the change. This 
assumption made, no difficulty remains. Tyrtaeus had said: 
“ This! is excellence, this is the best prize of life and noblest 
for a young man to win, and a common boon to his city 
and all his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle, 
never flinching, and put quite away all thought of craven 
flight....”. Theognis amends the sentiment thus (1003—12): 
“This is excellence, this is the best prize of life to win for 
a wise man, yea and a common boon to his city and all 
his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle. But a 
common counsel will I give to men, that while each is 
young, in the flower of life and in full vigour of mind, he 
take his pleasure of his own goods; for the gods vouchsafe 
not a second youth nor release from death to mortal men...”.” 
cod@ naturally gets a somewhat contemptuous colour from 
the context, as “seuerus” does in the fifth poem of Catullus: 


rumoresque senum seueriorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 


1 In Tyrtaeus 75° dpery, 768° deOdov refers either to what precedes or to what 
follows or to both; in Theognis it refers to what follows. 
2 The last words of the poem are obscure and perhaps corrupt. 
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£uvov in 1007 is an echo of £uydv in 1005. The intelligent 
reader or hearer of Theognis would of course be aware that 
the poem was adapted from Tyrtaeus, and having in his mind 
the word which cog@ replaced he would be prepared for the 
explanation: “(Valour is well enough for the w7se man,) 
but let the young man take his pleasure while he may, 
since youth is short and from death is no escape.” This 
sentiment is quite in place in Theognis, whose teaching is 
often the cynicism of the man of the world. Tyrtaeus 
counsels patriotism, Theognis selfishness. 

Thus everything is explained—the borrowing from Tyr- 
taeus, the change from vém to cod@, and the connexion 
between 1003—6 and 1007—12; and the poem which results 
is complete and well-turned’. 


933—8: 


Tavpos avOpwrwy apeTn Kal Kaddos omnbel: 
6ABv0s, Os ToUTwY audhotépwy eraxev. 

TAVTES [LLY TLuLwaOLV' OMS véoL of TE KAT aUTOV 
xepns eixovel Tot Te TadaLoTepos: 

ynpacky dotoiot petampéTet, ovbé TEs avTOV 
Brantew ott aidods ote dixns eOére. 


This poem also Welcker gives to Tyrtaeus? In a later 
passage of fragment 12, speaking of victory in battle, 
Tyrtaeus says (35—42): 


ei 8 puyn pev KApa Tavnreyéos Pavarouo, 
a > LJ lol ’ * a ef. 
vicnoas 8 aiyuhs ayNadv evyos €Ay, 
TAVTES [Ly TLLOOLW CMOS véor HOE TadaLoi, 
Tora b€ Teprva Tabwv epxetas eis “AidSnv: 


+ It is possible that a change in the meaning of de@Aov dépew may be part of 
the change in the spirit of the poem. If de@Ao» could mean not ‘‘prize’” but 
“toil” here, the meaning would be: ‘‘this is excellence, this is the finest toil to 
put up with for a wise man...”; which is rather more appropriate to the turn 
which Theognis has given the poem. But it is doubtful whether de@dov can 
mean ‘‘toil.” 

? But he is inconsistent, for on p. 130 he speaks of the “incertus” who used 
the lines of Tyrtaeus for his own purpose. Might not that ‘‘incertus” be 
Theognis ? 
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ynpacKkwv actotar perampérer, ovdé Tus avTov 
Brarrev ovr aidods obte Sixns eOéren, 
mavtes © év Owxorow cues véor of te Kat’ avTov 
eixova’ €« xodpys of Te madasorepor. 

Thus the first couplet of the Theognidean poem is not 
from Tyrtaeus. Bergk thinks that it may be taken from 
Solon, but his reasons are slight. Here again it looks as if 
Theognis had borrowed and amended some lines of Tyrtaeus, 
at the same time giving them a new application. Tyrtaeus 
makes respect the reward of valour: Theognis makes it the 
homage paid to him who combines excellence with beauty. 
Thus he produces a sentiment quite foreign to Tyrtaeus. In 
the rest of the poem all that Theognis has done is to compress 
and improve the language of the older poet; and in this 
of course Bergk and Cauer see the hand of the “epitomae 
auctor.” The lines of Tyrtaeus are not good; they suffer 
from his usual fault of loose verbosity. “All honour him, 
young and old; and many joys hath he ere he goeth 
down to Death. As he groweth old he is notable among 
his townsfolk, nor will any man do him disservice in 
reverence or right; and all in councils yield him place, 
young men and his peers in years and his elders.” The 
repetition of ous véow of te Kat’ avTov...ol Te maNaLloTeEpoe 
four lines after ouds véou 75é wadatot shews lack of resource, 
and the general arrangement of the thought is grotesque, 
for first we have mention of the warrior’s death, then of his 
declining years, and lastly of his middle age. Theognis has 
avoided both the repetition and the totepoyv mporepov, and 
his use of asyndeton is effective; while by keeping close 
to the language of Tyrtaeus he lets his hearers or readers 
know that besides their own value his lines have the merit 
of correcting another poet’s bad work’. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 64, n. 2) says of this poem: ‘‘ Der fiir eine andere Stadt und 
minder kriegerische Gesellschaft dichtende Nachahmer setzt fiir das Heldentum 
nur die in ihrer Farblosigkeit charakteristischen Worte dper7 «al «déAdos ein und 
vermeidet nach Kraften die schleppenden Wiederholungen des Originals.” Why 
should not this skilful imitator be Theognis? Compared with Tyrtaeus Theognis 
is unwarlike. His violence (e.g. 349: T&v etn wédav alua meiv) better fits the 
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IOI7—22: 
avtixa por KaTa pev Xpoiny peer domreTos idpos, 
mro@par & écopwv avOos ounrcKins 

TEPTVOY OUAS Kal Kadov, érrel mAEOV whedev eElvas: 

GAN dduyoypovwoy’ yivetar waTEp dvap 
Bn tiunecoa, To & ovAopevoy Kal awopdpov 
avtiy’ virép Kepadis yopas vmepxpéwatar. 
This poem Welcker ascribes to Mimnermus. Stobaeus, 
cxvi. 34, has the last three lines under the title é« Mupvéppou 
Navvods, with no variation except dpyanéov for odAopwevoy and 
yiipas vmép Keharys adtiy’ for avtiy’ brep Kepadns yijpas. 
But in Stobaeus the construction goes on into another 
couplet : 
eyOpov ouds Kal atipov, 6 7 adyvwotov Tie dvdpa, 
Brarte & dfOarpors Kal voov auduyvOér. 
There is no good reason for giving the first three lines to 
Mimnermus. Here too Theognis may have joined lines of 
another poet with lines of his own, and the change from 
adpyaréov to ovAouevov may be due to him. 

Lines 1227—-8 do not belong to Theognis; they are not 
found in our manuscripts, and they were included in the text 
only by a mistake of Hugo Grotius, for in Stobaeus, xi. 1, 
they have the lemma Mevavépou Navvots, where Mepvépyov 
should be read. 

The second couplet of 793—6 is the same as a couplet 
which stands in the Palatine Anthology, ix. 50, under the 
heading Miuvéppov; whence Bergk and others assign 793—6 
to Mimnermus. Welcker however, by a strange departure 
from his principles, keeps them among the poemis of Theognis, 
and admits? that Theognis incorporated the couplet of 


partisan and the exile than the soldier. Thus he would naturally tend to rob 
‘Tyrtaeus’ lines of their soldierly spirit ; but their language he would be likely to 
strengthen, being certainly the better poet of the two. 

Beotcr piros Oedrimos in 881 is clearly modelled on Tyrtaeus 5. 1: Oeotoe 
piry Qeordurw. 

1 In 1020 Bergk’s é\vyoxpémos is read by only one manuscript of Theognis, the 
second best, and it is probably a would-be correction. 

2 P. 130. 
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Mimnermus in a poem of his own. That is an interesting 
concession from the leader of of ywpifovres. 
585—90: 
mwaciv tot Kivduvos ém épypacw, ovdé Tis older 
™h oXHoEW pédrEL, TPNYWATOS apyopuévou* 
aX oO pev eddoxipmety Tetpwpevos ov Tpovornaas 
els peyarny atnv Kal yarernv érecer, 
T® 5€ KAAwS ToLeDYTL Beds Tepi mavTa TLOnoL 
cuvtuxiny ayabny, Exrvow appoovyys. 


Welcker ascribes this poem to Solon. In the thirteenth 
fragment of Solon are the following lines (65—70): 


maou d€ To. Kivdvvos em Epypacww, ovdé TLy olde 
Ka a 
N pédAEL TXHTELV, YPHwaToS apyopuevov* 

> 5 

arn o pev ed Epdewy meipmpevos ov mpovonaas 
els peyarnyv adrnv Kal yarerny érecey, 
an \ lol a % \ / / 

TO O€ Kaxds Epdovte Oeds wept wavta didwaw 
auvtuxinv ayabyy, éxdvow adppoovyns. 


While «axés is well supported and certainly right in Solon, 
all the manuscripts of Theognis have xad@s, and Stobaeus 
and two others who quote these lines from Theognis have 
xarov; and while caxds might become «ads by error, no 
ordinary error could turn ed gpdew into eddoxiuetv. If these 
changes are not due to accident, with what purpose were 
they made? It is to be observed that 6 eddoxipety Trecpobpevos, 
“he who tries to be of good repute,” means neither the same 
nor nearly the same as o ed dew mesp@pevos, “he who tries 
to act aright.” The words 6 evdoxipety mesp@mevos naturally 
describe him who assumes virtue, not him who has it; and 
conversely the words 76 xadds Epdovts, in contrast with o 
evdoxiuely Tep@pevos, describe the man who does right with- 
out aiming at public recognition of his virtue. Thus here 
again Theognis contradicts an older poet, and marks the 
contradiction by keeping the general cast of the language 
unchanged. Solon had said that the gods were unjust: 
Theognis replies that the truly good man is not without 
his reward. It is beyond the power of man to foretell the 
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future; but if a man does right instead of seeming to do 
right, even his blunders come to a good end. “In all works 
is danger, and no man knoweth where he shall stop when a 
matter is at its beginning; but while he that seeketh after 
good repute falleth into great and grievous mischief that he 
foresaw not, for him that doth right heaven putteth a good 
issue on all things, a release from his folly.” 

Lines 227-32 again are similar to the conclusion of the 
same poem of Solon (13. 71—6): 


: ee . 

mAovTov 8 ovdev téppa Tepacpévoy avdpace Keira} 
ol yap viv npéwv rcioTov éxovar Pior, 

ca 

Sutraciws omevdovcr: Tis av Kopéoetey AtrayTas ; 
Képdea Tot Ovntois Wracav abavarot, 

7. y > 2 a = ¢ av e la \ 

atn & ¢& a’tadv avadaivetar, nv omotay Levs 
mewn Ticouévnv adAdrOTE ANAOS ExEL. 


Here again the last three lines of the Theognidean version 
depart so far from Solon that the poems are two and not one. 
Probably here also Theognis has remodelled older lines. 
Some of his changes are small, being due perhaps merely to 
a desire for just so much differentiation as would give his 
adaptation an air of novelty’; but in the last three lines he 
distinctly improves on his original. In Solon the change 
from a@avato. to Zevds, where one of the two ought to have 
been used in both places, is certainly a fault, and just such 
a fault as a reviser would remove. Very likely Theognis 
intended his revised version to be a continuation of 221—6, 
not an independent poem?®. 


} This line is quoted by Aristotle (Poditics, p. 1256 b), Plutarch (de ceepiditate 
divitiarum, 4) and Basil. Aristotle and Basil give dvdpdor xetrac with Stobaeus ; 
Plutarch gives av@pwoot with the Theognidean version. 

* reipouévors in 232 is unsatisfactory. As F. Cauer says, ‘‘nicht Bedrangten 
schickt Zeus das Unheil, sondern durch das von Zeus gesandte Unheil gerathen 
die Menschen in Bedrangnis.” Perhaps recpouévois is a corruption of risomévay 
caused in part by a survival of the old spelling rewouévqy. 

®° Is the thirteenth fragment of Solon really a single poem? Surely an end 
should be made at line 64. The addition of 6s—70 and 71—76 in Stobaeus may 


be due to amalgamation of three passages into one after the lemmata of the second 
and third had been lost. 
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With 315—8 are almost identical the following lines of 
Solon (fragment 15), quoted as Solon’s by Plutarch’: 


TOOL yap TAouTEDGL KaKoi ayaboi Sé TévoyTat: 
GNX’ Hels avtots od Sapenpoueba 

THS apeThs Tov WAovTov, érel TO wev Eurredov eat, 
xpipwata § avOpmTav dddoTe addos exer. 


Theognis has rou instead of yap, rovTous instead of avrois ; 
and in the third line aéeé instead of éoriv, with Basil and one 
manuscript of Plutarch. The only important difference is 
between yap and rou. The latter is appropriate, the former 
inappropriate, at the beginning of an independent gnome. 
Perhaps Theognis took the lines bodily from Solon, with just 
this change to make them stand alone, and others for the 
sake of differentiation; and put them at the head of another 
poem, lines 319—22, in which he looks at the same subject 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Lines 719—28 are closely related to the twenty-fourth 
fragment of Solon, this also preserved in Plutarch’s Solon, 
where we read: 


iodyv Tot WAOUTOUCLY OTw TOAUS apyupsS éaTLY 
Kal Ypuacs kal ys mupopdpou media 
immot @ iiovot Te, Kal @ ova TadTa TAapEerTly, 
yaotpt Te Kal TAEUpH Kai Trocly apa Tradety, 
maidds T nde YyuvatKos, émIY Kal TadT adixntat 
HEns (or 7Bn), obv 8 pn yiveras appovia. 
If we look at these lines apart from the lines of Theognis 
their meaning is satisfactory, and no alteration of the text is 
required, except perhaps mAeup7s for mAevpy. ‘“ Equal is the 
wealth of him who hath much gold and silver and fields of 
wheat-bearing land and horses and mules, and of him who 
hath only enough for the comfort of his belly and sides and 
feet—and of his child’s and wife’s, when he cometh to years 
ripe for marriage—, together with Music the companion of 
Youth.” In the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo are these 
words (16—18): 


1 Solon, ch. 3. 
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avtap évrddxapor Xaputes xal édppoves “Apacs 

‘Appovin & “HBn te Acvds Ovyatnp 7 ’Adppodirn 

épxedvT’ GAR jrAwY eri KapTe xeipas Exovoar. 
It can hardly be a freak of chance that “H8y, “OQpn and 
‘Apuovia recur so close together in Solon. Most probably 
Solon was consciously echoing the words of the hymn. 
More literally his lines mean: “(him who has enough for 
comfort) and who has Music together with Youth.” “Op7 is 
the prime of manhood; Music is the necessary minimum of 
refined enjoyment. If #py were not personified here, ovv 
épn would be a strange combination. The genitives maidos 
7 nde yuvarxds are governed by yaorpi te Kai TreupHS Kat 
mooi understood: an irregular construction which seems 
quite possible in a poet. Whether we read 78ns or Bn is 
immaterial. In the third line ai may stand, and the change 
to xara, though slight, is unnecessary. For “Appovia in the 
sense of “ Music” compare Aeschylus, Supplices 1041: S€d0Tas 
& ‘Appovia poip’ “Agpoditas. The last two lines have been 
variously emended?, but never well. Bergk reads appodca, 
“and proper things in their season,” which would be vague 
even if cv dpy could mean “at the right time.” No change 
is necessary if we leave Theognis out of the question. 

The way in which Theognis deals with this poem in 
719—28 is characteristic of his semi-quotations. Solon had 
spoken of the needs of a pure and virtuous life: Theognis, 
by slightly changing the language, changes the picture from 
virtue to vice. Solon gives his poor man a wife and a child, 
Theognis gives him a waidsca and a mistress. He so re- 
arranges the latter part of the fifth line that the words rasdés 
7 dé yuvatxos must be followed by a strong stop, the effect 
of which is not only to lay greater stress upon them (for 
when the first words of a hexameter go with the preceding 
couplet, they are almost always emphatic), but also to make 
it necessary to take them as depending on d8pa tafe. By 


1 See Bergk’s note and Madvig’s Adversaria Critica, i. p. 570. 

2? Compare 1009: T&v abrod kredvwv eb macxéuev. Mr H. Richards, in the 
Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 87, calls this genitive after ed mwacxéuey an 
impossible construction, and he points out that in the only other example quoted 
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interchanging #@n and épn and by altering a single letter in 
the last word of the pentameter—dppovia to dppyodia—, he 
cuts out all mention of music, and produces instead another 
clause to complete the sense of the preceding words. By the 
change of construction in the fifth line he has prepared the 
way for the addition of four more lines. These four lines are 
nowhere quoted as Solon’s, and the passage of Solon as 
quoted by Plutarch is complete both in syntax and in sense; 
it is therefore reasonable to suppose that they were not 
written by Solon but added by Theognis. Some of the 
readings are uncertain in the Theognidean version. In 
721 the Mutinensis has ra Xéovra by the common con- 
fusion of A and A, while Stobaeus, who quotes these lines 
from Theognis, has rade wdvta. In 723 one manuscript of 
Stobaeus has édixnras, which may be right—very likely the 
true reading is Gray 6é xe Trav edixntar dpns, “ubi autem 
horum flore potitus est”; compare the variants #8 and #8ns 
in Solon. But these are small matters. The whole poem 
may be translated thus: “Equal is the wealth of those who 
have much gold and silver and fields of wheat-bearing land 
and horses and mules, and of him who hath enough where- 
with to give pleasure to belly and sides and feet, and to 
take his pleasure of a boy or a woman. When the time for 
these things is come, and manhood withal to fit them, ¢/at is 
wealth to mortal men. For all his exceeding riches no man 
taketh with him to the grave, and no money can buy ransom 
from death or heavy sicknesses or the oncoming of evil eld.” 


by Liddell and Scott, in Pindar’s first Nemean ode, the genitive is a genitive 
absolute. He therefore reads rév a’roi ’k xredywy, comparing 577, where ’« is 
omitted before a kappa in O. The change is slight but not necessary; and such 
a use of é« needs illustration. The genitive both with d@pa wa@ety and with ed 
mwacxépev is amply justified by the analogy of daoAavw and yevouat, of épav, and of 
other verbs, as well as by the nature of the genitive case. Compare for instance 
1000: tavrolwy ayabGy yaorpi yaprfbuevot. 

1 E. von Geyso (Studia Theognidea, p. 56, u. 29) remarks that Horace 
imitates the Theognidean version, with @ 7ra& déovra mdpeorw, in Epistles i. 
12. 4—6: 

pauper enim non est, ced rerum suppetet usus; 
si ventri bene, si laterist pedibusque tuis, nil 
divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. 
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Thus in the hands of Theognis the poem has quite changed 
its character. The new form may be called a parody of the 
old, if the word be understood to imply no ridicule of the 
original. Similarly Lewis Carroll’s adage, “ Take care of the 
sense and the sounds will take care of themselves,” parodies 
an older proverb but in no way ridicules it. Solon’s poem 
being present to the minds of the hearers or readers 
of Theognis, the purpose of his changes could hardly be 
missed; but taken by itself the later poem is not very clear, 
and we need not wonder that Athenaeus did not use it in 
support of the charge which he brings against Theognis in 
his seventh book—even if it had been his object there to 
collect all the evidence of the poet’s immorality, which it 
was not. 

Lines 1253—4 resemble the twenty-third fragment of 
Solon. These are Solon’s lines, with Bergk’s note: 


"OrBios & maidés Te Piroe Kai pwovuyes ioe 


Kal Kkvves aypevtai kal Eévos addodamTos. 

“Plato Lys. 212 E: adda WevdeO' 0 rrountys bs bn: "ONBtos 
«.7T.r. Solonis esse docet Hermias in Phaedr. p. 78 ed. Ast.: 
Kai év rots roimpacw ws Kadod Tod épdv puvnuovever (Solon) 
Aéyou' "OABi01 6 «.7.r. Cf. Luc. Amor. c. 48: dABt0s yap os 
> al \ \ n Lal ? ‘ > Ags ig 3.5 
adnIHs KaTa THY TOV GoPaYV aTropacw, © Taidés Te véow Kal 
povuyes imot. Eadem in Theogn. 1253—4, ubi Onpevtai te 

A \ , ? yy) 
Kuves kat Eévot aNXNOOaT OL. 

The passage of the Lysis is as follows:—ov8 dpa didumrol 
elo ods dy of immot pi avtiptr@awy, ode didoptuyes, oS ad 
Prroxuvés ye Kai pirowvor cal piroyupvactai Kai dirdcodgor, 
dy py copia avtovs avtipidn. 7 dtrovoe perv TavO” Exacta, 
ov mévtos ira dvra, GAA WevseO Oo TrounTHs ds ey 

"OrBios @& maidés Te Pidou Kat wovuyes Uararo. 
* f > \ * / > ¥. 
Kal KUvES aypevTal Kat Eévos adXOdaTIOs. 
Heindorf and others have seen that Plato is here mis- 
interpreting Solon, since idox goes only with graiSes and not 
with imo, ives, Eévor. This is quite true, though E. Hiller 
thinks that we are bound to accept Plato’s interpretation’. 


' Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 470, n. 37. 
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That would be to put too blind a trust in Plato. Heindorf 
notices a similar perversity in the Second Alcibiades’, “antiqui 
certe auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro,” the author of which 
takes the well known line from the Margites to mean 7oAdd 
péev nriatato épya, Kaxov S€ jv erictacba avT@® TavTa TavTa. 
But to return to the couplet of Solon. ¢éAoz in Solon is not 
predicative but strictly adjectival; and this is confirmed in a 
sort of way by Lucian, who for $idoe has véos, which cannot 
be predicative. Note however that Lucian seems to be 
quoting from memory, as véou and the vague expression cara 
Thy Tov copay arropaci suggest. In Homer ¢édos is a fixed 
epithet of ais as of ddoyos, waTHp, Pups, TaTpis yata; and 
Solon adopts the Homeric combination aides pidoe as he 
adopts wovuyes trot. Thus the natural meaning of Solon’s 
lines is: “ Happy the man who hath dear children and horses 
of solid hoof and hunting dogs and a friend in a foreign land.” 
This couplet Theognis has borrowed and altered for his own 
purposes. In the pentameter he has made two changes, both 
for the better. dypevt7s does not occur in Homer, and 
aypevtai xbves seems to be found only in the line of Solon. 
Theognis therefore substitutes the Homeric expression @npev- 
tal «vves*, which makes a fourth with aides piror, wovuyes 
trou, Eévor addodarroi’. 

These points of language, however, do not affect the sense 
of the couplet. Has Theognis made any change in the sense? 
A complete change. As many quotations from Shakespeare— 
“To be or not to be, that is the question,” for instance—are 
often made to bear a false meaning by a wrong application, 
so Theognis alters the meaning of Solon’s couplet by putting 
it in a new context. Standing as it does in the Motca 
mavdixn, there can be no doubt that it was meant to be 
understood in the spirit of the neighbouring poems. The 
context, in fact, forces us to take didou predicatively ; and to 
make this doubly sure, in the next couplet Theognis repeats 
the sentiment in a somewhat stronger form, and by the use of 

"P, 147 Ds 
2 Thiad xi. 325. 
3 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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an active verb leaves no doubt about the sense in which he 
would have giro. understood :— 


a ‘3 an ia tal %. z A 
dots un waidas Te pirel Kal pwovuxas lrTous 
7 sf ¥ 
Kat KUvas, oUToTE of Oupos ev edppoovyn. 


By the simple device of putting Solon’s couplet in a false 
context Theognis has given it on purpose the meaning which 
Plato gave it out of perversity or by mistake’ 


We find then that in no case are lines found in the text of 
Theognis exactly the same as lines elsewhere ascribed to 
other poets. Welcker is content to print the suspicious 
passages under the names of Tyrtaeus, Solon, Mimnermus ; 
but while he sees, as everyone can see, their resemblances to 
the lines of the older poets, he does not explain how they 
came to differ so much. A review of these differences has 
shewn that sometimes Theognis merely appropriates the 
lines of other poets, with only slight changes?; sometimes 
he incorporates them in his own work?; sometimes he gives 
them a new application by putting them in a new context!: 
sometimes he makes a vital change®. 

With regard to one passage already discussed Welcker 
abandons his principles; we now come to a second. He 
prints as the work of Theognis a line which Clement of 
Alexandria’ mentions as an imitation of a line of Solon’s: 


Lorwvos é Towjoavtos 

tixter yap Kopos UBpw Or adv odds bABos ernras, 
aytixpus’ 6 O€oyvis ypades 

tixtes Tot Kopos UBpw 67 adv xax@ ddBos ernrar. 


1E. Hiller, M. Jbch. f. Philol., 1881, p. 470, speaking of the couplet 
1253—4: ‘‘dieses aber hat der dichter nur mitgeteilt, um es alsdann in dem 
darauf folgenden distichon mit negativem ausdruck zu variieren.” Would that 
have been worth doing? Hiller takes Plato’s view of the couplet, and thinks the 
Modca racdtxy not by Theognis. 

2 315—8. 3 1020—2, 795—6. 

4 935—8, 1253—4. 5 1003—6, §85—90, 22732, 719—24. 

8 Srpwuareis vi. 2 § 8, p. 740. 

7 dvrixpus seems to mean ‘‘straight out,” ‘‘unblushingly,” as in sections 5, 24 
and 25 of the same chapter. y 
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The context wherein the line occurred in Solon has 
recently come to light, for in the twelfth chapter of the 
"AOnvaiwy Todsteta the following four lines of Solon are 
quoted : 
Sjwos 8 8 av dpiota ody jyepoverow &roirto, 
byte Niav aveOels unte Bralopevos. 
tixtes yap Kxopos UBpw stay words bABos Erna 
avOparoiow Goots pi) voos apTLos 7. 
Thus the second pentameter as well as the second hexa- 
meter was imitated by Theognis from Solon, and the couplet 
followed another already known to us, Bergk’s sixth frag- 
ment. 
Lines 153—4 of Theognis are as follows!: 


TiKTEL ToL KOpos UBpiv, Stav Kax@ bABos emnras 

avOpor@, Kai btm pty voos Aptos 7. 
With this couplet no fault can be found. It is complete 
in itself. Solon’s connecting yap has been removed, and rox, 
appropriate to an independent aphorism, put in its place. 
By changing zroAvs to xax@ Theognis doubtless meant to 
remind his readers of the cax@ of 151, and to lay stress on 
the fact that it is not the quantity of the good fortune but, 
the quality of the recipient’s mind which determines his fate, 
The changes in the pentameter necessarily followed, since the 
plural xaxois did not fit the hexameter and was not in itself 
so good as the singular. Thus once again Theognis has 
borrowed and amended a couplet of another poet’s in order 
to reinforce one of his own. 

The passage of Clement is a valuable piece of evidence. 
Cauer® sees in it no more than a proof that as early as 
Clement's time foreign matter had found its way into the 
text of Theognis. That alone would be an important fact. 
Welcker imagines our collection to have been compiled at 
Constantinople: from Clement it appears that in his time, a 
century before the foundation of Constantinople, the poems 


1 AO read dvOpdérwr, but the dvOpdérw of the inferior manuscripts is no 
doubt right. 
2 Philologus iii. 1890, p. 667 and p. 668. 


H. 8 
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of Theognis contained a line which Welcker was bound by 
his own principles to banish from the text. But the real 
significance of the passage is this, that a writer who flourished 
about A.D. 200 saw and accepted without surprise as the work 
of Theognis an amendment to an older aphorism, similar to 
the amendments which have been reviewed above. It does 
not matter for this purpose how the Theognidean line was 
actually produced—whether Theognis wrote it himself, or a 
distorted form of Solon’s line was inserted in his poem by 
some one else. The fact remains that Clement knew both 
forms of the line, and regarded the one not as an accidental 
but as a deliberate differentiation of the other; that he 
believed Theognis capable of borrowing a line from Solon 
with only a change so small that modern scholars have 
thought it due to accidental corruption; by the change, in 
fact, of only one word, and that a word not emphatic by 
position. But for the passage of Clement no doubt 153—4 
would be ascribed at once to Solon; and indeed Hartung 
actually does ascribe them to Solon in spite of the passage of 
Clement. 

It is worth while to notice that these lines occur in the 
part of our collection which most scholars admit to be 
wholly or nearly free from foreign’ matter, and to represent 
best the original form of Theognis?. 

It may be added at this point that in one case Phocylides 
and Theognis adopted a proverb in the same words. Aristotle? 
quotes the proverb év 8€ Sixavoctvn cudAdnBSnv mao’ apeTH 
*orw, and we know from the commentators on that passage 
that this line appeared not only in Theognis (147) but also in 
Phocylides. Bergk in his note on 153 suspects that something 
like this has happened also in 153—4, since Diogenianus 
gives a proverb tires Tot Kopos UBpw dtav Kax@ dvdpi Tapetn, 
which might account both for 153 and for Solon’s line. But 


1 J. Heinemann (Hermes xxxiv. p. 595): ‘“* Unbestrittener Maassen ist in den 
ersten 250 Versen weit mehr theognideisches Gut enthalten als in den folgenden 
1000,” 

° Micomachean Ethics v. 3. See the scholia published by Professor Bywater in 
Hermes v. p. 356. 
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even if this proverb existed before Solon, Solon did not 
merely borrow it, for he introduces é\os; and in this he was 
followed by Theognis. If the proverb is to be derived from 
either poet, it is more probably a popular misquotation of 
Theognis’ line, to which it bears a greater resemblance than 
to Solon’s. 

255—6 are practically identical with a couplet which was 
known in the time of Aristotle! as ro An\saxov ériypaypa. At 
the beginning of the Eudemian Ethics it is ascribed to 6 év 
Anr@ tiv avtod yvounv drodnvapevos ert TO mpoTUAaLov Tod 
Ant@ov...tomoas KadXortov «.7.d. There is nothing against 
the supposition that Theognis both wrote the lines and 
inscribed them at Delos. 


Let us now turn to an obscure expression in the middle of 
the book. In 769—72 Theognis says that the poet must not 
hide his light from the world: 


xpi) Movody Oeparrovra kal dyyedov, eb Te Tepitcov 
eldein, codhins pr POovepov TercGery, 
ara Ta pev pocOat, TA € Serxvivat, drXra O€ Trovetv: 
Te odiy XpHontar ovvos emLaTapEVosS ; 
Since srovety seems at first sight to cover a// that the poet 
could publish, this triple division of his work demands an 
explanation. Now common as zrosety is in the special meaning 
“to write poetry,” it is infinitely commoner in the general 
meaning “make.” Among all that a poet writes, what does 
he most wholly make? Clearly those poems in which he 
owes least to other men’s work. If then he divides his 
writings into three classes; gives to each a verb for label ; 
and chooses for the third of his labels the word “make,” 
which expresses the simplest and strongest title of authorship: 
it is clear that the other two verbs must assert weaker claims. 
Tennyson, for example, has the best title that man can have 
to the full ownership of Locksley Hall; his title to the /dylls 
of the King is not so good; and his title to the Specemen of a 


1 Nicomachean Ethics i. p. 1099 a. See T. Preger, Luscriptiones Graecae 
Metricae, no. 209. 


8—2 
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Translation of the Iliad in Blank Verse is slighter still. These 
are refinements, it is true: but unless he is talking at random 
Theognis also refines. By zrovetv then he would seem to mean 
those poems in which he borrowed little or nothing from older 
writers; and consequently by wacbar and Secxvivar he must 
mean those poems in which he had made use of earlier 
writing or of thoughts which he could not honestly call his 
own. The words “seek, shew, make” are not full descriptions; 
each is a mere touch; expansion alone can make their meaning 
clear. pa@aOat, which denotes desire, seeking after a thing, 
coveting it, suggests appropriation’; Seccvivac suggests illus-' 
tration®. The former suits our poet’s treatment of the lines 
of Mimnermus in 793—6 and 1017-22; the latter applies to 
his interpretation or misinterpretation of Solon’s thought in 
319—22 and 1255—6. Thus in 771 it seems reasonable to 
see an avowal of such a mixture of wholly and partly original 
work as we have found by examining the poems themselves. 


Under the heading Tvduar adéorrotos Welcker prints three 
passages, 467—-74, 667—70, 903— 30. 

Lines 467—74 are taken from what most scholars have 
thought a complete elegy, 467—96. Aristotle, Metaphysics 
iv. 5, has these words: 76 ydp Biatov dvayxaiov Néyetat, 810 
kal Avarnpov, wotep Kal Einvds gyow' lav yap dvayxaiov 
mpayu avapov épv; and the line is quoted again with 
Euenus’ name in the Eudemian Ethics, ii. 7, and without 
his name in the Rhetoric, i. 11. Plutarch too ascribes it, 


' 


1 Plato, Cratylus, 406 A: tas 6€ Movcas Te kal ddws Thy povoixhy amd Too 
paca, ws totxer, kal Tis knrjcews Te Kal Pirocodlas 7d bvoua TovTO émwvduacey. 
It is unlikely that Theognis is thinking of any such connexion between Movedv 
and pada here. The determined etymologist will often find resemblance where 
the ordinary man sees none. 

2 The three words together suggest something perhaps not unlike what the 
Preacher expresses thus: ‘‘ Yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs” (Zecleszastes, xii. 9). On this passage Professor R. G. Moulton 
makes the following comment: ‘‘‘Pondered’ suggests original composition, and 
it is unnecessary to remark that a large part of this work bears the impress of a 
highly individual thinker. ‘Sought out’ may well mean borrowing from others.’ 
(The Modern Reader’s Bible. Lcclestastes and The Wisdom of Solomon, p. viii.) 
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with avinpov, to Euenus'. Now in Theognis, 472, we read: 
mav yap avayKaioy yphy avinpov ébv, To those who regard 
our text as an anthology compiled from various poets this 
is proof positive that Euenus is the author of 467—74. But 
which Euenus? The sophist who outlived Socrates’, or the 
older poet? Bergk® is for the latter, since “is, qui hanc 
syllogen concinnavit, veterum tantum poetarum monumenta 
adhibuit, noviciis poetis, qui circa Peloponnesii belli tempora 
floruerunt, procul habitis.” Of the older Euenus we know 
little more than that he is mentioned in company with 
Callinus and Mimnermus, and that in the time of Eratos- 
thenes he was only a name*. There are those, indeed, who 
do not believe in him. Bergk thinks that Aristotle would 
not have quoted from so recent a poet as the younger 
Euenus: “neque enim verisimile est, philosophum usum esse 
admodum recentis poetae auctoritate, cuius saeculo eiusmodi 
sententiae, quas Aristoteles Eueni nomine adhibet, iam erant 
pervagatae: potius consentaneum est, huius poetae aetatem 
a primordiis artis haud ita procul abesse.” This is assertion 
without proof. About the evidence of the poem itself Bergk 
says not a word. M. Croiset® suggests a good reason why 
Aristotle may have chosen to quote from the younger 
Euenus: *Avec ces qualités, Evénos devait se faire une 
sorte d’autorité de moraliste mondain. C’est ce qui explique 
pourquoi Aristote le cite 4 plusieurs reprises et pourquoi il 
lui emprunte méme des choses que d’autres avaient dites 
avant lui. En les redisant aprés eux, Evénos se les était 
appropriées.” 

Let us assume, however, that the line comes from the 


1 Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 21. There is some reason 
to believe that Plutarch often gets his quotations not direct from the poets but 
through Aristotle and others ; and this may be an instance. 

2 Plato, Phaedo 61 B. 

3 P. L. GAii. p. 271 ff. and p. 160. 

* Harpocration, sub verbo Bunvos: dio dvaypdpovow Huijvous édeyelwy mounras 
éuwvipous addndos, KaOdrep “Eparocbévys év 7H wept xXpovoypapiav, aduporepous 
Aéywv Ilapious elvar, yrwplferbar 5€ pyar Tov vewrepov povov’ péuynra d€ Barépov 
airay kal TDarwv. 

5 Litt. Gr. iii? p. 663 with note 1. 
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elder Euenus, and that he lived before Theognis. In the 
absence of any other trace of Euenus’ hand in 467—96 
this one line does not make good his claim to the whole 
poem. Euenus wrote zpayu’ or mpiyp’: in Theognis we 
find ypiw’. This suggests that if the Euenus whom Aristotle 
quotes is the elder Euenus, here again Theognis has in- 
corporated a line with a slight change for the sake of 
differentiation. As for the internal evidence, 467—74 are 
addressed to a Simonides, who may or may not be one 
of the two poets of that name. Simonides of Ceos was 
born about the fifty-sixth Olympiad, while Theognis accord- 
ing to Suidas and others flourished or was born in the 
fifty-ninth, so that the two poets may have known each 
other. The same cannot safely be said of Simonides of 
Amorgos and the elder Euenus. Thus the evidence of the 
name Simonides, so far as it goes, favours the claims of 
Theognis to this poem. 

If on the other hand the line belongs to the younger 
Euenus, he may have been borrowing or adapting from 
Theognis, just as in the first fragment he quotes the “old 
saying” gol pwév tatta Soxotvt gatw éuoi 5é tade; as in 
the second Baxyou pétpov dpictov is based upon the maxim 
of Cleobulus, wétpov dpicrov, which Phocylides (fragment 12) 
and Theognis (335) had already used ; as in the third pas 
yiyvdiaxewv olos Exactos avyjp has a clear connexion with 312 
and 898 of Theognis. 

Thus the ascription of this poem to Euenus breaks down. 
Welcker ascribes to him also lines 667—70, but for no better 
reason than that they too are addressed to Simonides. To 
Simonides are addressed also lines 1345—50, which belong to 
the Motvca mra:éiey; but these Welcker prints under the 
head of rapwédiau. 

Lines 903—30 are addressed to one Democles. Bergk 
would ascribe them to some poet “who is not to be put ona 
level with the old masters of elegy, but was perhaps divided 
by no very long interval of time from the late poets whom 
the author of our collection set aside.” The poem is certainly 
remarkably bad, and it may be a late effusion which has got 
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in by accident or by deliberate insertion. But this one may 
admit without following Welcker in his other excisions, for 
the poem is unique, and the charges which can be brought 
against it are such as can be brought against no other poem 
in the book}. 

Following Welcker so far, recent writers have gone on 
to ascribe other poems to other poets. In 877—8 and 939— 
42 Bergk sees the hand of Mimnermus. Hartung would give 
603—4 to Callinus, 605—6 to Solon. “Lines 879—85,” says 
Bergk, “are perhaps taken from the elegies of Tyrtaeus, 
though others may think of Polymnestus. Hartung assigns 
them to Chilon.” 1211—6 Bergk gave first to Thaletas and 
afterwards to Anacreon, while “von Leutsch ascribes them 
to Epimenides, whether in jest or in earnest I do not know.” 
These conjectures rest on no evidence but that of style, or 
at best on geographical references, which must be treated 
with especial caution in the case of Theognis, who travelled 
much and made his home in many lands. Ascriptions of 
this kind have little value apart from the assumption that 
our collection is drawn from many poets, and they are not 
reasons for this assumption but consequences of it. The 
following are three good examples. 

H. Flach’ gives to Solon 947—-8. “ These lines,” he says, 
“are without doubt Solonian.” This for no better reason 
than that Solon held such a position as the lines describe, 
and that they do not agree with Flach’s view of the political 
circumstances of Theognis, whose poems he regards as written 
all under a democracy. Herwerden too’ ascribes the couplet 
to Solon because Auzrapes was a common epithet of Athens: 
“est advwy tien illa, quam salse ridet Aristophanes‘.” But 
common as Aurapal "AOfvae is in later writers, it does not 
appear before Pindar, and Pindar calls many cities Avwapds 
besides Athens. 


1 For a further discussion of this poem see Appendix ITI. 
2 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 398, n. 2. 

3 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, p. 37- 

4 Acharnians, 639—40. 
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In 1043—4 Sitzler reads "Agtumwadns as a by-form of 
*AotuTadains, and adds: “si Astypalaeam Coam intelligis, 
Philetas, si Samiam, Anacreon horum versuum auctor esse 
potest.” There seems to be no authority whatever for this 
by-form, and ’Aotu7raAms is only an improbable conjecture. 

603—4 refer to the fall of Magnesia, 1103—4 to the fall 
of Magnesia, Colophon and Smyrna. It is generally supposed 
that the second of these couplets could have been written 
only when the fall of Smyrna, which was destroyed by 
Sadyattes or his son Alyattes in the beginning of the sixth 
century, was fresh in men’s minds; and only by a poet of 
Asia Minor’. This is neither proved nor probable. Colophon 
was taken by Gyges probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century, Magnesia by the Cimmerians not long after. Thus 
no poet could have seen all three events. And if the writer 
of lines 1103—4 took one or two of his examples from ancient 
history, who shall say that he did not take all three? 
Probably he borrowed them from earlier elegiac or iambic 
poetry”. 


II. 


The second kind of alien matter which Welcker finds 
in our text is “parodiae, quas, ut furcillis expellantur, de- 
signasse sufficit, quamvis quaedam huc traxi, de quibus 
diversae fortasse erunt doctorum virorum sententiae.” 

He devotes pages LXXX to xCV of his Prolegomena to an 
examination of the remains of parody in Greek literature, 
with special reference to Bion of Borysthenes. He has 
no difficulty in finding much evidence that Theognis was 
often parodied. 215—6 were thus travestied with reference 
to the Philostratus who lived at the court of the great 
Cleopatra’: 


mavaogpou opynv loye Piroorpatov, ds Kreotratpa 
viv mpocouirnoas Tolos ideiv épavn. 


1 Reitzenstein, p. 66: ‘‘das gehdrt einem ionischen Dichter, ist aber durch 
Zufiigung des Wortes Kvpve nachtriiglich zum theognideischen umgearbeitet.”” 

2 The fate of Magnesia is mentioned by Archilochus, fragment 20. 

3 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, i. 5. 
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This kind of parody is to be distinguished from what we 
find in Plutarch, [ept ctaicav évavtiwpatwv, 1039 F, where 
Plutarch says of Chrysippus: woté 8¢ tov @doyv éravop- 
Oovpevos, ove eer, dynoiv, eimeiv, yy tTeviny evyovta, war- 
rov bé 
Xen Kaxiay devyorta Kai és Babuventea TovToy 
purreiv kat twetpar, Kupve, cat nruBatov. 


This is not a parody but a correction ; it resembles Solon’s 
answer to Mimnermus, or Theognis’ treatment of lines from 
Tyrtaeus, with this difference, that while Solon and Theognis 
gave their corrections a place in their poetry, Chrysippus 
made his in conversation or in a prose treatise, not intending 
the poem as amended to have an independent existence. 
Bion again made a reductio ad absurdum of 177—8°: yaptev 
6€ kal TO TOU Biwvos wpds Tov Odoyuiy AéyouTa 


Tas yap avnp tevin SeSunpévos ovTe Tt elmeiv 
ov0 ép&as Sivata, yXOooa Sé ot SédeTar— 


Tes ou av wévns Ov dAvapels TocavTa Kal KaTadoreryels 
quov; Many such criticisms of Theognis were made by the 
Stoics, Bion and others. But these are not parodies, nor 
were they likely to lead to parodies. What we are entitled 
to demand from Welcker is proof that parodies or satirical 
comments have ever attached themselves to the works of 
the author at whom they were aimed, or taken the place 
of genuine lines. His only example is this*: ‘‘ Bacchylidis 
versus! Ovatoios py podvar déprctov pnt dediov mpoc.deiv 
géyyos Ursinus in codice Stobaei® ita in contrarium im- 
mutatos invenit: Ovatots pev pivar éproctov nai 8 aediou 
gios gpos mpoodety.” But this is merely the eccentricity 
of one unimportant manuscript. There may be a few things 
of this kind in Greek and Latin literature*; but is there a 


1 See Theognis 175—6. 

2 Plutarch, Ids de? roy véov mownudrwv axovew, 22 A. 

3 P. Ixxxiv. 4 v. 160—2, Kenyon. 5 xeviii. 27. 

6 In Lucretius Lachmann, Munro and others strike out iii. 743 as a sarcastic 
gloss. 
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single case in which parodies have been systematically and 
of set purpose woven into an author's work? 

With regard to Theognis we know as a matter of fact 
of one other parody besides that of 215—6. Hesychius 
sub verbo Worvutaisns’ trapwdntat éx tév Oeoyridos BouBov 
érauyjow, “ubi,” says Bergk, “scribendum videtur BodPov 
érawnow, loAviaidn, quod sive comici sive parodi alicuius 
velut Cratetis est.” But this of course does not appear in 
our manuscripts. 

There is then no evidence to prove it likely or possible 
that poems written in ridicule of Theognis should have been 
incorporated in any considerable number with his genuine 
poems. The thing is in itself not much more probable than 
that one of J. K. Stephen’s or Owen Seaman’s parodies 
should be included in the poems of Swinburne or Browning. 
Of course a few such sarcasms may have been written in the 
margin and later given a place by accident in the text. 
But what Welcker sees is a deliberate system of insertion, 
and for this he can give neither parallel nor proof. 

It remains to examine one by one the passages which 
he prints under the heading Ilapwdias. 

The first is 1161—2, which he thinks a parody of 409—10. 
In 409—10 A and O read: 


4%: 3 ‘\ \ ta > f 
ovdeva Oncaupov tatol KataOnoe apeivo 
4: fal a > > a ? U , > A 
aidous 7% T ayabots avipact, Kupv’, éretau. 
In 1161—2 A reads: 


ovdéva Oncavpov Tacly KataOnoew dpecvor, 
aitodaw 8 ayabois avdpact, Kupve, di80v— 
where the other manuscripts have caraOjocev raciv. Such 
a use of the future infinitive is impossible. Since A is by ° 
far the best manuscript it is fair to assume that xcataOnjoew 
qmataly is due to a transposition made for the metre’s sake, 
and that qaioly xataOyjoev is nearer the truth. The obvious 
emendation is xata@noe, whereby 1161 becomes identical 
with 409. The couplet thus produced would mean: “ Thou 
wilt do better to lay by no treasure for thy children; but 
give to good men, Cyrnus, when they ask.” But cataéyjcet 
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duevoy in the sense dpewov éorar oor catabeueve is doubtful, 
and the change from the future to the imperative is awkward. 
The question is complicated by the fact that Stobaeus, 
XXxi. 16, has 


ovdéva Onoavpdv Katabnoeat évdov apelvw 
aidods iv dyabois avdpaci, Kupve, di8es— 

“thou wilt store up in thine house no better treasure than 
the mercy (or reverence) that thou shewest to good men”— 
which agrees with neither version. From all this it is prob- 
able that the corruption of our manuscripts is deep seated. 
But even if we accept with Welcker the reading of the 
inferior manuscripts, we have not a parody properly so 
called, but a variation of the language accompanied by a 
change of meaning. Theognis thus varies lines of Solon, 
Tyrtaeus and others ; and if he deals thus with others’ poems, 
why could he not do the same with his own? 

Welcker’s next parody is 1353—6, over which he prints 
301—2. They are neither a parody of 301—2 nor a variation 
upon their theme, but an entirely different sentiment couched 
in language which resembles them only in one line. expos 
Kal YAUKUS Kal apTadéos Kal amnvns expresses “bitter-sweet ” 
(the “dulcis-amarus” of Virgil’s third Eclogue) as well as 
it could be expressed, and so Theognis uses these words 
as a sort of formula, just as e¢ py éuyny yrounrv éEatratdct 
Qeoi is used both in 540 and in 554; just as omocous édLOS 
kaOopa of 850 resembles nédos kafopa of 616. The same 
is true of wavtwy Todt avinporatov, with which compare 
mwavTwy ToUT avinpdtarov in 124 and tov dAdwv TavTwv 
avinporatoy in 812. To speak of parody in such a connexion 
is to misuse the word?. 

The same is true of the resemblance between lines 1238 


1 Tt is comforting to find this explanation of 301 and 1353 given by a recent 
writer, F. Cauer (PAzlologus n.f.iv. 1891, p. 530, n. 1): ‘ Es ist durchaus denkbar, 
dass Theognis dieselben Antithesen (bitter und siiss, liebenswiirdig und grausam) 
fiir zwei verschiedene Gedanken verwandt hat, das eine Mal, um das richtige 
Verhalten gegen Dienstboten und Nachbam zu bezeichnen, das andere Mal, um 
die Qualen und Geniisse des Eros zu schildern.” 
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and 1086. A formula appears in both, but they are not 
otherwise related. 

Over 1365—6 Welcker prints 10o49—50. The lines may 
be allowed to speak for themselves. 

237—54 form a complete poem. “I have given thee 
wings, Cyrnus, wherewith thou shalt fly over sea and land...; 
thou shalt be a theme for song while earth and sun remain. 
And yet thou shewest me no respect, but beguilest me with 
words as if I were a little child.” Here, as in a well-written 
epigram, the sting of the poem is in its tail, The description 
of the fame which Theognis has given to Cyrnus only leads 
up to the complaint of the last couplet. This couplet 
Welcker regards as a sarcastic addition, and prints apart 
among the parodies. By this proceeding he makes the poem 
lame and impotent. To what does coi pév éym of 237 answer 
if not to avtap éyw mapa ced of 253? But the best argument 
against Welcker is to read the poem? 

Over 1105—6 Welcker prints 415—-8. The only resem- 
blance is that the metaphor of gold and lead and the 
touchstone appears in both poems expressed in similar and 
yet different language. 

Welcker does not say from what his three next passages, 
371—2, 503—8, 1345—50, are parodied. The first he rejects 
presumably because it is more in keeping with the Modca 
matoixy than with the gnomes among which it stands; the 
second because it is a confession of drunkenness unworthy 
of Theognis; the third for no apparent reason, unless it be 
that it is addressed to Simonides. 

Over 577—-8 Welcker prints 845—6. In 577 Schneider’s 
pneov is probably right; but whether we read fydcov or przov, 
the two poems are not connected in thought. In 577 xcaxov 
and éc@dov are presumably masculine; only when the couplet 


1 The arguments advanced by certain scholars against the unity of this poem 
could convince nobody who did not approach the question prejudiced by the 
belief (which will be considered later) that our text is a medley of fragments, 
Reitzenstein (p. 269, note) dismisses their refinements with a warning of the 
danger of applying to the Megarian poet ‘‘die Grundsitze der Bentley’schen 
Horazkritik.” 
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is put immediately after 845—6 does it become natural to 
take them as neuter. 577—8 mean: “It is easy to make 
a good man bad or a bad man good”—or “it is easier to 
make a good man bad than a bad man good ””—; “teach me 
not; I am not of years to learn.” 845—6 mean: “It is a 
light matter to turn a man’s good fortune into bad ”—or, 
if we read avépi, “it is a light matter for a man to turn 
good fortune into bad”—, “but a hard to turn bad 
fortune into good.” ed xeiyevoy dvdpa, a man well situated, 
or eb xeiwevoy, a thing that is well situated, is very different 
from éo@Xov or xaxov, a man of good or bad character. Thus 
pn pe didack cannot refer to 845—6!. 

Over 1037—8 Welcker prints 1219—20. Here again 
there is no connexion of thought. The one couplet says, 
“Tt is hard to beguile a foe, easy to beguile a friend”; the 
other, “It is hardest to beguilé a good man, as I have long 
been convinced.” By being put together they get a spurious 
resemblance to one another; but our text does not put them 
together. 

Over 1041—2 Welcker prints 1217—-8. Here we certainly 
have a contradiction. But 1041—2 refer to a particular case, 
while 1217—8 are general. If a later writer had wished to 
parody 1217—8 he would have kept much nearer to their 
language, thus: 

Sedpo wapa Kralovta Kabelouevor yeracwuer, 

anoeot Tots Keivou, Kupvy’, émitepmopmevot. 
It would be more plausible to take 1217-8 as a correction 
of 1041—2, made in the spirit of Chrysippus or Bion. But 
Theognis must be permitted to be inconsistent. He is not 
a cold-blooded moralist, drawing up a complete and ordered 
scheme of wisdom, but a man of affairs and a man of feeling 
who says what comes to his mind. 

Over 1181—2 Welcker prints 8234. A careful examina- 
tion of these two aphorisms will shew that they are not 


1 The antithesis of e@ and xax&s in 846 makes xaxds almost certain in 845. 
A, however, has xa\@s, which gives » plausible oxymoron. With xadds there 
would be even less connexion between 845—6 and 577—8 than with xaxds. 
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contradictory but complementary to each other. 823—4 
mean: “Neither. further a tyrant’s cause in hope of gain, 
nor slay him if thou art bound by pledge”; in other words, 
do not make common cause with a tyrant, but, on the other 
hand, if you are pledged to him, do not break your oath. 
Gedy Spxia ocvvOéuevos must be conditional or it is mean- 
ingless—a consideration which Welcker seems to have 
overlooked. 1181 begins with a 6é, so that it is natural 
to join this couplet, if possible, with what precedes. 1179—82 
will then mean: “Honour and fear the gods, Cyrnus, for 
that keepeth a man from doing or saying things unholy; 
but to lay low as thou wilt a people-eating tyrant is no sin 
towards the gods.” If 823—4 are looked at in the light 
of these lines it becomes doubly clear that what 824 con- 
demns is not the murder of a tyrant but the breaking of 
an oath sworn in the name of the gods. Thus here again 
we have a particular and a general counsel. 823—4 are for 
the benefit of those who are pledged by oath to a bad 
cause, 1181—2 of those who are bound only by the common 
principles of godliness. 


III. 


The third kind of foreign matter which Welcker banishes 
from the text is “epigrammata, quae quod certas quasdam 
personas, locos, casus, tempora spectant, a gnomis necessario 
ablegantur.”. He remarks that except for six lines cited by 
Athenaeus, two of which do not appear in our manuscripts, 
none of these poems is anywhere quoted. He notices, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule. 

Tipaydpa, ToAd@v dopynv amdtepOev opavTe 
ywooKev yarerov, Kaimep eovTe coda: 
ol pev yap KaKoTHTa Kataxptartes éxouct 
TroUT@, ToL 8 apEeTHY ovAOMEVN TeEVIN. 
Of this poem, 1059—62, the second couplet appears in 
Stobaeus, xcvii. 9, under the lemma @edyvidos. Why does 
not Stobaeus quote the first couplet also? Because it was 
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not to his purpose, for his ninety-seventh chapter is headed 
Tlevias oyos. Welcker says of the second couplet!: “sen- 
tentia Theognidi a Stobaeo adscripta loco fortasse non suo 
annexa est. Certe epigrammatarius non apte illa (ut Theognis 
ipse 209 Mimnermi aliqua, incertus 1155—60 Tyrtaei quibus- 
dam*) usus foret; quum «xaxdrns et dpery ad genus et 
conditionem pertineant, dpy7 autem animum_ significet.” 
Around the meaning of xaxdrys, dpet7, devAds, éoOAos and 
the like in Theognis has raged a controversy into which it 
is not necessary to enter here. Suffice it to say that these 
words have not lost their moral significance in Theognis. 
It is a mistake to treat them as denoting no more than 
political or social distinctions. When Theognis applies 
aya0os, apetn and the like to men of high birth, like a true 
aristocrat he credits his class with superior moral worth. If 
ayaGoi is to be taken as the zame of a class, then 111—2 for 
instance are a play upon words, and one which Theognis repeats 
an intolerable number of times. In countless cases it is clear 
that these words have a purely moral significance, for instance 
in 579 and in 435—8. On Welcker’s theory 435—8 should 
mean: “If wisdom could be made and inserted in a man, 
no nobleman would ever have a commoner for his son; but 
no teaching will turn a commoner into a nobleman.” 

Thus Welcker’s objection to 1059—62 falls to the ground. 
The first couplet might stand by itself, but it would be very 
weak; while the addition of the second makes a complete 
poem quite in the manner of Theognis. There is then no 
reason for breaking up this poem. It follows that Stobaeus 
had one of Welcker’s “epigrammata” in his text. The fact 
that Stobaeus quotes from only one of these personal poems, 
and then omits the couplet which contains the address, 
suggests to Welcker’s mind that they were absent from his 
text of Theognis. But the reason why Stobaeus quotes only 
this couplet is simple: it is the only couplet of the “ epi- 


1 P. 130, note on 1033 (1061 in the ordinary numeration). 
2 


2 209=795 Bekker, 1155—60=933—8 Bekker. As I have said already, 
the sentence between the brackets is a strange admission for Welcker to make. 
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grammata” which was suited to his purpose, as may be seen 
by reading them as they stand on pages 56—g9 of Welcker’s 
edition. We must not expect the author of a gnomic 
anthology to make use of a mpomeumrixoy like 691—2, of 
a challenge to a contest like 993—6, of abusive or reproachful 
poems like 453—6 or 599—602, of allegories or riddles like 
257—60, 861—4, 949—54, 122930. In 1169, it is true, we 
have the gnome é« Kayeraipins Kaka yiverat; but it is spoilt 
for the purpose of Stobaeus by the personal reproach con- 
tained in the following words: 
ev 6€ Kal adtos 
yvoon, ere peyarous HrALTES aOavaTous. 

As with Stobaeus, so with the other authors who quote 
Theognis. It is the gnomic poems with which they are con- 
cerned. This is far from surprising when we remember, first, 
that the non-gnomic poems are few, however much more 
interesting than the rest they may be to us; and secondly, 
that many of those who quote from him—Plato, the Stoics, 
Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom—had themselves a moral and 
didactic purpose in view. The authors who looked at 
Theognis from any other standpoint, as Eratosthenes from 
the historian’s, Athenaeus from the curiosity-hunter’s, quote 
from him allusions to persons and places; but since such 
authors are rare in Theognis’ case, the quotations from his 
allusive poems are few. 

The only remaining reason for rejecting the “epigram- 
mata” is that Theognis is generally spoken of as a gnomic 
poet, and that Tvwporoyia and “Taro@jxav are given as titles 
for his poems. But the predominant character of his poetry 
is gnomic, and it cannot be proved that he was ever regarded 
as gnomic throughout, uniformly and unchangingly. As for 
the titles, they have no authority. Our manuscripts do not 
recognize them. A has simply Oeoyridos éXeyeiwv a’, O has 
apxn abv Ved Tod Oeoyvidos Os Sta oTixwy jpwereyetwy ; one 
of the inferior manuscripts has Oedyvidos yveuar: pdddov 
Gedyvidos yvwporoyia pos KUpvoy TroAUTraidny TOY ép@pevor, 
and the rest have equally arbitrary titles. In Suidas and 
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Eudocia yreporoyia and bmo00j«ac are used in a way which 
suggests descriptions rather than titles. Plato in the Jeno, 
when he wants to locate a quotation, uses only a distinction 
dependent on metre. In fact, titles are generally to be 
treated with suspicion in the case of early Greek writers, 
especially where several titles compete with one another as 
in Thucydides. Theognis cannot have felt much need for a 
title; and when titles were first given to his poetry, they were 
naturally chosen in accordance with the character of the 
majority of the poems. 

The internal evidence against these poems is mostly 
geographical. We know too little about Theognis to say 
where he cannot have been, but we know at least that he 
wandered far and saw the towns of many men. 


IV. 


Welcker’s fourth class is “convivalia carmina, vel juvenilem 
hilaritatem spirantia vel licentiosa, quorum indoles a gnomicis 
omnino abhorret”; and he prints a hundred and ten lines 
under the heading Suucrotcxa. In some of them, he says, as 
in 567, 877, 977—8, the poet speaks as a young man; in 1122 
as a rich man—but here Welcker is wrong, for 1119—22 are 
a prayer, and the verbs are in the optative throughout. In 
no poem does Theognis speak as a rich man; and though he 
speaks to Cyrnus as a father to a son (1049), and as one to 
whom years have brought the philosophic mind, he nowhere 
appears as an o/d man; for even in 1009—I0, 1020—2, and 
other similar passages (none of which Welcker recognizes as 
the work of Theognis), it is the prospect rather than the 
presence of old age that distresses him. And it is un- 
reasonable to confine the literary activity of Theognis to any 
one period of his life. Even if it be admitted that some of 
the Yvuprorexa necessarily belong to a young man or a man 
in the prime of life, that is no reason for banishing them from 
Theognis. Nor must it be supposed that the poems of his 
youth would stand at the head of the volume, as Tennyson’s 
Juvenilia do; for whatever the principle on which our 


H. 9 
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collection was arranged, it was certainly not by chronological 
order throughout. 

A passage of Eustathius quoted by Welcker shews how 
the gnomic and erotic and abusive poems of Theognis are 
connected—by their use at banquets. Speaking of oxd\ua 
he says! that they are td pév oxwmrixd, ta 8é mpos Epata, 
mora &€ Kat orovdaia. If we add praise or blame of wine, 
this is a fairly accurate description of the poems of Theognis, 
The poems addressed to Cyrnus were used at banquets, as 
Theognis himself tells us in 239—43. Similarly poems of 
Bias, Chilon, Solon and others were used as oxonta. If 
Theognis wrote one class of oxddva, may he not have written 
others? 


V. 


Welcker distinguishes Kupvos from IoAvzaidns, and 
accordingly supposes that Theognis wrote two bodies of 
gnomic poetry. This has no bearing on the question of 
foreign matter in the text, but it will be convenient to discuss 
it here. 

Welcker’s reason for regarding Kupvos and TloAvuzaiéns 
as different persons is that [loAvzaién always stands alone 
and is never combined with Kvpve, and that patronymics are 
not so used: “sed utrumque nomen semper, quantum scio, et 
in deorum invocationibus et in hominum alloquiis, conjunctum 
invenitur, ut [vatme Aertivew rat, Epacpovidn Xapinae apud 
Archilochum, [rad«’ ’Emixvdeidn apud Herodotum, =rpoifou 
mai, TOO dyadpa, Aewxpates apud Anacreontem,” and so on. 
Yet Solon addresses Mimnermus as Acyvaotaén, which is 
clearly a patronymic?; and Pindar, in Pythian v. 45, has 
"Are Biada, though the personal name ’Apxecida has not 
occurred since line 5 and does not occur again till line 103%. 


1 4d Odyss. Vii. p. 1574+ I4. 

2 Suidas says that Mimnermus’ father was Acyupriddys, but that is probably a 
corruption. Suidas’ explanation of Acyvacraéys is childish. 

3 Compare Jad i. 17, 59, 122, 277, iv. 204, xiii. 307, etc. ; Hesiod, 
Works and Days 54; Theognis 377; Pindar, Olympian vi. 80, xii. 13, xiii. 67; 
Pythian ii. 18, ix. 30; Nemean i. 29; Isthmian vii. 31. 
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This is enough to prove Welcker’s principle false. Few 
scholars follow him in this matter to-day. But besides the 
advantage of settling the question once and for all, this 
investigation will reveal another trace of reasonable arrange- 
ment in our text. 

TloAvmaién occurs first in line 25. Lines 1—18 are four 
poems addressed to gods: the first two to Phoebus, the third 
to Artemis, the fourth to the Muses and Graces. These may 
be regarded as a sort of preface. Just as the //ad and the 
Odyssey begin with addresses to the Muse, Lucretius with an 
address to Venus, and Aratus with Zeus, so Theognis begins 
with the patron of gnomic poetry, with his sister Artemis, the 
chief deity of Megara, and with the Muses and Graces, the 
givers of poetic charm. Then his very next word, Kupve, gives 
the name of the friend to whom a large part of his poetry is 
addressed ; and, as if for completeness’ sake, in the same 
poem he calls him also [lodvzaién, just as the first line of the 
Iliad gives both the personal name and the patronymic of 
the chief character. Thus the poet seems to take the first 
opportunity of establishing the identity of Cyrnus and the 
son of Polypaus. After calling him simply Kvpve in the next 
few poems, he repeats the double address in 53—60, In the 
next poem we have IloAvmaiéy only, and it stands alone 
several times after this, though Kupve, the shorter and there- 
fore the more generally convenient form, is far the commoner. 
Only once again, in 18392, do the two occur in the same 
poem. 

This argument of course assumes the unity of three sets 
of lines, 19—26, 53—60, 183-92. If any one of these sets 
will not admit of division, then Kupvos and IloAumaidns are 
the same, Welcker, rather than identify Kvpvos and Todv- 
maions, breaks up these poems, giving 25—6, 57—60, 191—2 


1, Hiller in Bursian liv. p. 140: “ Ubrigens zweifelt, soviel mir 
bekannt, an der Identitaét von Kvpvos und Iodvmratéys gegenwiartig sonst” (i.e. 
except Sitzler) ‘‘niemand mehr.” 

2 Graefenhan (7heognis Theognideus, p. 35) does not regard this as a necessary 
consequence. But the poet could not possibly have turned from the one to the 
other in the course of a short poem. Such a change would be absurd. 


Q—2 
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as separate fragments. But 25—6 by themselves can only 
mean: “Nothing is wonderful, Polypaides, for Zeus himself 
never sends weather which pleases all alike.” Differences of 
opinion concerning the weather are not so rare that all other 
marvels seem small beside them. If 57—60 are taken apart, 
the question arises: Who are now good? The first sentence is 
meaningless without what precedes it in our text. In 191—2, 
again, oJrw has no meaning apart from what precedes’, unless 
indeed Welcker would take it closely with Gavwate—“ do not 
thus wonder”—which is both unlikely in itself and against 
the order of the words. None of these passages presents 
any difficulty if it is taken with what precedes it in the 
manuscripts’. Let us examine one at greater length. 

If with Welcker we break off 25—6 from what precedes, 
the end of the poem 1I9—24 may be translated thus: 
“.,.and thus shall each man say: ‘Theognis wrote these 
lines, Theognis of Megara. But renowned though I am 
among all mankind, never yet have I contrived to please all 
my fellow-townsmen.” Such an ending is weak in English 
and perhaps even weaker in the Greek. 23—4 are very 
similar to 367—8: “I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s 
mind, for I please them neither by my good things nor by 
my bad.” He does not leave off with this confession, but 
proudly goes on—“ but though many inveigh against me, bad 
and good alike, none of the unwise can imitate me.” So in 
19—26 he does not end with a confession of failure, but 
justifies himself by a proud comparison with Zeus. “But 
renowned though I am among all mankind, never yet have 
I contrived to please all my fellow-townsmen. No wonder, 
Polypaides ; for not Zeus himself pleaseth all either with his 


1 There is an exactly similar use of otrw wh Oavuafe in 1349. 

2 In the case of 1:91—2, those who ascribe the whole of the passage in 
Stobaeus to Xenophon must infer that in Xenophon’s text 191—2 were joined with 
183—90; for though the actual quotation only goes down to 1go, the words xéra 
yiyverOar 7d yévos Tay avOpwrwy KaKiov del pryyipevov 7d xeEtpov T~ BedrTlove 
are clearly a paraphrase of yévos...dordv pavpodcbar* abv yap ployerar écOda 
xaxois. But it has been shewn above that the end of the passage is probably 
a late production—perhaps later than the latest date to which the supposed 
compiler of our collection has been assigned. 
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rain or with his sunshine.” The poem is complete and could 
not be better turned. By cutting off the last couplet, here as 
in 237—54, Welcker robs the epigram of its sting. 

Lines 19—26 then go together. It follows that Cyrnus 
and Polypaides are one, and that Welcker is wrong in dis- 
tinguishing two bodies of gnomic poetry addressed to two 
different persons. 


VI. 


Lastly, Welcker sets aside the Musa Puerilis. This part 
of our text is in many ways distinct from the rest. It is 
found only in one manuscript. Almost all of it deals with 
a subject which is not prominent in the first book. The name 
Tlodvzraidns never occurs in it; Kupvos once only, and then in 
a poem which is out of place. Not a single line of the Motvca 
matdtxy is quoted in any Greek writer, and to all appearances 
it was unknown from the time of Plato to the time of Suidas*. 
Those who think that the first book is arranged by catchwords 
do not extend them to the second. Altogether this question 
is so different from the other problems in Theognis that for 
the present it had better be postponed. 


And so much (as Tristram Shandy saith) for tearing out 
of chapters. 


1 Welcker and Sitzler make vain attempts to find a meaning for Kupvos as a 
common noun. A hero Kvpyos is mentioned in Herodotus i. 167. Herwerden 
(AZnemosyne, u.s. xii. 1884, p- 294) thinks Kupvos a fictitious name: “ nimis 
fortuitum videtur, eundem hominem nobilem simul domznum et divitis filium 
appellatum in suo paternoque nomine duplex omen coniunxisse.” The coincidence 
would not be very remarkable, even if it were an established fact that xvpvyos 
meant ‘‘dominus,” which it is not; on the contrary Photius tells us that xipvo 
was a name given in Macedonia to of cxériot, that is of AaOpa yeryndévTes Tuv 
yovéwy Tis Kops. 

K. Miiller asks how it comes, if Kyrnos and Polypaides are one and the same, 
that Theognis does not use IloAvratén in poems where Kipve or Kupy’ occurs 
twice or thrice. The poems in which both Kupve and Ilo\vmaidy occur are a 
sufficient answer to this question; but it should not be forgotten that a word of 
five syllables was a less convenient stopgap than a word of two or one. 

2 There may be a reference to 1362 in Aristophanes, Wasps 1342—3. 


CHAPTER ill, 
WELCKER’S THEORY OF THE GENESIS OF THE TEXT. 


HAVING removed so much, Welcker goes on to consider 
what is left. Sylburg and Heyne had thought it a selection 
from the full form of Theognis ; but Welcker accepts Heyne’s 
later judgment, with Wassenbergh and Epkema, and holds 
that after the complete Theognis had vanished somebody 
gathered together as many remnants of it as he could find 
in later authors and anthologies, and so produced a collection 
which was afterwards expanded into our text. In support of 
this opinion he appeals to the witness of Xenophon and of the 
Meno, to lines 19—24, to the repetitions, and to the traces of 
patchwork in the order of the poems. We have done with 
Xenophon and Plato, but the rest of his evidence must now 
be examined. 


§1. Lines 19—24. 


Of lines 19—24 Welcker says: “qui vero clausulae impo- 
nendae unice apti sunt versus, eos, qui Theognideum librum 
reconcinnare studuit, ut operi ab ipso condito quodammodo 
pro lemmate essent, in fronte posuit statim post epigrammata, 
quibus invocationem deorum in epica poesi sollennem imitari 
voluisse videtur!.” To this opinion he was led by the use of 
the word odpnyis in 19. About the meaning of odpnyis 
scholars have contended, and the case is still in court; but 
of that hereafter. As for Welcker, has he not been misled by 


1 P, ciii, 
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the modern use of the seal at the end of documents? But 
this use is only a conservative survival. The original purpose 
of the seal was to fasten up (say a letter) on the outside, and 
so odpayis, oppayito, cppayiopua are regularly used in Greek. 
If one wished to insist on this point one might argue that 
though the seal comes last to the writer of a letter, to the 
reader it comes first, and that Theognis says not odpnyid’ 
émtOjnow but oppnyis émixeicbw, where the passive naturally 
suggests the point of view of the reader. But this would be 
hypercritical. All that need be insisted on is that from the 
use of ogpnyis iz a metaphor no inference so precise as 
Welcker’s can be drawn. And we have already seen a reason 
why Theognis may have chosen to put this poem at the head 
of his volume, in that it contains both his own name and the 
two names under which he addresses Cyrnus; and also, it 
may be added, an indication, in co@ifouévw, of the pre- 
dominant character of the book. Moreover, even if 19—26 
were uniquely fit to end the volume, 19—24 are uniquely 
unfit, since they are a confession of failure. But even if 19— 
26 are taken together, as they must be, the militant spirit 
of the last lines is not what we look for at the end of a 
book. 


§2. The Repetitions. 


“ Tot intextae sunt gnomarum Theognidearum repetitiones 
paulum variatae, tot etiam aliorum poetarum elegiacorum 
versus, ut multo minus probabile sit, haec omnia paulatim 
ab aliis appicta, quam primitus a librario undecunque coacta 
et corrasa esse.” 

The verses which appear to belong to other poets have 
been considered above. The passages in which Theognis 
seems to repeat himself fall into two classes: first, those 
which shew some variation of language; second, those that 
shew no variation or very little. A good instance of the first 
class is in 115—6 and 643—-4.  115—6: “ Many are a man’s 
companions in meat and drink, but fewer in a matter of 
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moment.” 643—4: “Many become dear companions over 
their cups, but fewer in a matter of moment.” There is a 
clear difference of meaning between the two couplets. The 
first comes just after poems describing the baseness and 
ingratitude of the devAot or xaxoi, and is followed by poems 
which complain of the difficulty of knowing men’s hearts. 
107—8: “Sow the sea, and thou wilt reap no rich crop; 
do good to bad men, and thou wilt get no good in return.” 
117—8: “Nothing is harder or worth more heed? than to 
discover a counterfeit man.” In this context 115—6 naturally 
mean that many are willing to make what they can out of a 
man who will desert him in his hour of need. They clinch 
the accusation of ingratitude which the preceding lines have 
brought against the desAoi. 643—4 on the other hand come 
after lines which enjoin the necessity of careful judgment in 
important affairs. 631—6: “Let not temper prevail over 
reason. Think twice and thrice, for the tempestuous man 
comes to harm. Judgment and mercy belong to good men, 
but good men are few nowadays.” 639—40: “Often the 
works of men go well against thought and hope, and of 
counsels is no fulfilment.” 641—2: “Thou canst not tell 
friend from foe until thou meetest with a grave matter.” 
Following this, lines 643—4 mean that in the excitement 
of wine men make hasty pledges of friendship of which 
they repent when an important matter is on hand. Thus 
the two couplets in question seem to mean the same only 
when they are looked at together and apart from their 
contexts. It is the context which gives a new meaning to 
old words, here as in 1253—4. 

It is worth notice that neither 115—6 nor 643—4 are 
anywhere quoted, though 115 is imitated in line 92 of the 
Pseudophocylidea. 

A similar explanation may be given for each of the other 
semi-repetitions. 


1 98” evdaBins éorl awepl mdéovos, which has been much emended, is com- 
pletely justified by the analogy of epi modo etc. Bergk thinks epi superfluous, 
and quotes from Euenus i. 6 pgorns elol ddackadlas: but there the genitive does 
not denote value. 
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39—42 : 
' ' , . 
Kupve, xveo modus de, déSorxa SE wh téen dvdpa 
> lol a 
evOurtipa Kkaxis UBpios jwetépys?. 
aotol pév yap &0 ofSe caddpoves, rryeudves 88 
TeTpahatat ToAAnY > KaKOTHTA TeECELD. 


In 1081—1082 6 we have the same poem with the change 
of &" ofSe to gace and the following line in place of the first 
pentameter : 


UBpiotHy, YadeTjs Hyeuova oTacros. 


The difference of wording answers to a difference of meaning. 
The first poem refers to the fear of a tyrant, the second to the 
fear of a violent party-leader. Theognis doubtless intended 
by the partial repetition to recall the first poem to the minds 
of the readers of the second, and the implied meaning is: 
‘As once I warned this city of the danger of a tyrant, so now, 
under more or less similar circumstances, I warn it of the 
danger of a violent party-leader.”, 

57—60 are in part the same as 1109—14; but the second 
version differs from the first by as many changes as could be 
made without altering the general cast of the language, and 
the thought is expanded by the insertion of a new couplet. 
It is this new couplet which justifies the semi-repetition. In 
the first case Theognis complains of the ill effects of the 
admission of serfs to the citizenship; in the second he 
complains of no change so violent, but only of the rotten- 
ness of society and the overthrow of social conventions 
and distinctions’. 


1 In 4o A alone has juerépys, the other manuscripts vuerepys. A’s reading 
must be preferred, since no reason for the change of vpuerépys to querépns suggests 
itself, while the opposite change may have been caused either by assimilation 
with the first letter of UBpios or by a desire to rid Theognis of the self-condem- 
nation which UBp.os 7uerépys seems to imply. Moreover A is the best and oldest 
manuscript. 

2 Note in passing that whatever may be the case with caxoi, the comparative 
kaxtous (in 1111) cannot be the name of a class, any more than one could speak of 
“the more Tory party” in contrast to the Whigs. 

For the construction wryorever éx Kako éoOds dvyp compare 189: éx Kako 
é€cOdos eynuev kal xaxds é€& ayadod. 
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211—2 (a maxim about wine) are almost identical with 
509—10. But while the former couplet stands among others 
of a very miscellaneous character, the latter ends a set of at 
least four poems all referring to wine; it is the envoy, so to 
speak, of the descriptive poem 503—8. 

Naturally enough, more than two forms of the gnome are 
quoted in later writers, parts of the one couplet being com- 
bined with parts of the other. 

Note that 211—2 should not be translated as if xaxov and 
adyaov, neuters, stood in the pentameter. “To drink much 
wine is bad; but if a man drinks it wisely it is not a bad wine 
but a good.” That seems to be the meaning, though the Greek, 
having genders to its adjectives, expresses it more neatly. It 
is not strictly logical ; but probably Theognis was illogical of 
set purpose, meaning to suggest that it matters more how 
much a man drinks than what sort of wine. It is much as if 
Cyrnus had asked Theognis to recommend him a good wine, 
and Theognis had answered “ Half a bottle.”? 

In 213—8 Theognis counsels his heart? to adapt itself to 
its company; to imitate the polypus, which changes its colour 
to match the rock whereon it lies. To the first and third 
couplets 1071—-4 bear a close resemblance: but the second 
version is addressed, not to the poet’s heart, but to Cyrnus; 
the polypus has vanished, “mood” appears in place of “colour” 
and “man” in place of “rock.” The chief change, however, 
is in the last words, the most emphatic position of all. In the 
last line of the first passage Theognis says that “ wisdom,” 
that is to say worldly wisdom, is better than uncompromising 


1 The possibility that Theognis may have zztended to be illogical has escaped 
F. Cauer (Philologus n. f. iv. 1891, p. 532). A simpler explanation, as Professor 
Jebb points out to me, is to suppose that xaxés means ‘bad in its effects’: ‘it is 
not a foe, but a friend.’ 

2 In 213 A alone has @uueé, the other manuscripts Kupve: in 1071 all have 
Kupve. To read Kvpve in both places, as the editors do, is to disregard a 
fundamental principle of textual criticism. If Kvpve was original, no reason for 
its corruption to dupé appears ; while the opposite change is due to a very 
natural assimilation of the two versions, in which the common address to Cyrnus 
prevailed. We shall find other evidence of the action of a second version upon 
a first. 
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inflexibility (@tpomins); in the last line of the second, with an 
increase of cynicism, he says that it is better even than con- 
spicuous merit (xa) peyadns dperijs). Doubtless he had the 
first version in his mind and was consciously amending it 
when he wrote the second. That explains why he shortened 
the poem and abandoned the metaphor of the polypus. He 
says in effect: “I told you once before that it is well to adapt 
yourself to your company, and that codin is better than 
atporin”—it was not necessary that he should add: “I illus- 
trated this by the metaphor of the polypus.”—*“I wish now 
to repeat the advice. coin is better even than dpery.”! 

The graphic ungrammaticalness of 1072 is a merit and 
not a fault. 

409—I0: 


JOE 6. * \ On ’ r 
ovdéva Onoaupoy tratol Katabnoe dueivo 
ny ll va ’ 7 wn a t t 7. (4 
aidovs, 4 T ayabots avdpact, Kupy’, érerau. 
I161—2: 


7) t3 0. X + Q f uv 
ovdéva Onoavpov maicly xatabncew dpewvor, 
aitodow & ayabois avdpdat, Kupve, didov. 


This is the hardest problem among all these semi-repetitions ; 
though whatever the second couplet meant originally it did 
not mean the same as the first. 

The readings given are those of A. In 1161 A alone has 
maiciv KkataOycev, all the other manuscripts xataOjocew 
Taicir. xataOncew cannot stand, whatever view we take 
of the couplet; for neither Theognis nor any editor of his 


1 This explanation of the dropping of the metaphor will perhaps appear 
fanciful; but to my mind the omission is characteristic of these amendments, as 
I have called them. Similarly in 10031012, where Theognis amends some lines 
of Tyrtaeus, he borrows only so much as is necessary for his purpose, neglecting 
the amplifications which follow év mpoudxoue pévy. 

J. Heinemann (in Hermes xxxiv. p. 593) sees in movAvrov a pun upon 
Tlohuvraténs. But if the poet premeditated this pun, he might at least have put 
Tlo\vratéy in place of Kupve, and modvrov in place of movAvwov. Again, 
Heinemann thinks that the polypus was cut out by the maker of the shorter 
version in order to give the poem a less personal and more general turn. But 
Kvpve survives in the vulgarised version; the metaphor has its value apart from 
the pun; and it is rash to assume that knowledge of the polypus and its ways was 
confined to Cyrnus, or Megara, or the age of Theognis. 
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works or fragments who lived before the decadence of Greek 
could have written the future infinitive in a prolative sense 
after dwecvov?, or ovdéva for wndéva in an infinitive clause such 
as this. «xata@noew being certainly corrupt it is better, other 
things equal, not to extend the seat of the corruption; and 
this, together with the general superiority of A, makes it 
probable that cata@ncew wasoly is nothing but an inversion 
made with the object of patching up the metre. Moreover, 
if we assume that cataOijcew is a mistake for cataOnoe, the 
addition of ~ may have been due to assimilation with the 
ending of aasciv; and this assimilation would more easily 
take place if wravclv preceded than if it followed cataOyoes. 

Regarded apart, 409—I0 give a perfectly satisfactory 
sense. “No treasure wilt thou lay by for thy children, 
Cyrnus, better than respect, which cometh to good men.” 
The relative with te is used just as in Homer. 

In 1161—2 some of the commentators see a corruption of 
419—20. If so, the corruption is neither natural nor small’. 
Others suppose deliberate distortion: but who can have cared 
to foist upon Theognis a recommendation to Cyrnus to 
bequeath nothing to his children, but to spend all his 
substance in charity ; and who can have imagined that this 
advice was expressed grammatically by the couplet which 
appears in our text? The question is complicated by a 
couplet in Stobaeus, xxxi. 16, which has something in common 
both with 4o9—10 and with 1161—2: 


> ¥. 6. , wv 2 a 
ovdéva Onaavpov Kxatabnocar évdov apeivo 
aidods, iy ayabois avipact, Kupve, didas. 


Hence Bergk suggests, with much ingenuity, that AIAOT or 
ATAQ*S may have come from AIAOT or AJAQS® at the end 
of the following hexameter. But there is of course no 
evidence to shew that either of these words ad stand at 
the end of the hexameter which followed 1162 in any form 


1 For the limits of the prolate future infinitive see Kiihner-Gerth, Ausfiihriiche 
Grammatik, § 389, 5 b; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 113. 

* Besides the common confusion of the homophones 7 and «, the supposed 
changes are 6 to 7, r to 6, and Kupvy’ érerat to Kupve dldov. 
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of Theognis ; and the chance of any given word occurring in 
any given place is very slight. 

But the best reason for defending 1162 is the excellent 
connexion which it gives with what follows, 1162 a—jf, the 
“repetition” of 441—6. Where these lines first occur the 
yap with which they begin may quite well refer to what 
precedes, 439—40. Can it equally well refer to 1161—2? 
Yes, if we keep the reading of the manuscripts in 1162. 
“,,.But give to good men, Cyrnus, when they ask. For no 
man is fortunate in all things; but....”- If, on the other 
hand, we read aidots, Hw ayaois avdpacs, Kipve, d:6¢5 with 
Bergk and Cauer, the case is different. Bergk and Cauer 
supply some such words as # oot &peras before fv, and take 
the couplet to mean: “No treasure wilt thou lay up for thy 
children, Cyrnus, better than the respect which thou wilt win 
if thou givest to good men.” But are they justified in supply- 
ing so much? The words naturally mean: “Thou wilt lay 
up for thy children no better treasure than respect, Cyrnus, if 
thou givest to good men.” This Theognis cannot have meant. 
What would be wanted for such a sentiment is “if thou givest 
to all comers.” If we accept the reading of Stobaeus, aidods 
hv ayabots avipaot, Kupve, didws, the case is not much better. 
We must suppose that the poet was looking to the “lively 
expectation of favours to come” from the respect paid to 
good men; and if that was his meaning, one can only say 
that he has expressed it very ill. But neither Stobaeus’ 
reading nor Bergk’s gives any excuse for yap. If yap is to be 
explained—and it will be shewn hereafter that very few 
poems, if any, are introduced by particles which cannot be 
explained—no reading can stand in 1162 but that of the 
manuscripts. 

But if 1162 is right, 1161 must be wrong. A genitive is 
wanted. The only word with which the line can dispense is 
macoly. If the genuine word had fallen out, wasoly would 
naturally be supplied from 409; and from vascly written over 
xata@yoe. might come both the corruption cata@yocev and 
the two positions of mwa:livy. Cutting out maoiv as an 
interpolation, what are we to put in its place? mAovrou 
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might serve. Of course @ncavpov would be a silly word to 
use with aAovrou if this couplet stood alone; but if 1161—2 
are regarded as an amendment of 409—10, the combination 
of Oncavpéy and wAovTov would give a good apa mpoc- 
Soxiav. 409: “The best treasure to lay up is respect.” 1161: 
“ The best treasure to lay up is—money.”! 

Bergk, Cauer and others attach importance to the couplet 
which appears in Stobaeus. But it is not likely that Theognis 
spoke of laying up as a treasure the respect which a man 
pays to others—such an idea could hardly have preceded 
Christianity—even if “to pay respect” could be expressed by 
aiéé S:8ovat, which is more than doubtful. If with Bergk we 
emend to #v...85ds, we have to read in too much, as we saw 
above. Perhaps the couplet of Stobaeus was produced from 
409—I0 partly by a conscious or unconscious reminiscence 
of 1161—2, partly by the ordinary processes of corruption. 

Thus the similarity between 409—10 and 1161—2 reduces 
itself to a mere verbal echo such as we find elsewhere in 
Theognis?. 

597 is all but identical with 1243, but 598 is very different 
from 1244. 597—8 are addressed to a personal enemy, the 
“fellow” of 595°; 1243—4 to the subject of the Moica 


1 Another possible substitute for ma:ly is rovrow. The text is unusually 
corrupt in this part. In 1160a@ two lines have coalesced. 1157—8 are wanting 
in the manuscripts; but Stobaeus quotes 1157—6o0 together, and the first couplet 
is required both by the general sense of the second and in particular by ws 6” 
aitirws. (The protasis of the analogy between wealth and wisdom is expressed 
briefly, but fully enough for a protasis. With the correspondence between odre 
and ds & atrws compare obre...ovdé and odre,..d¢ in Herodotus.) If we suppose 
that further confusion has taken place, and that 1161 originally followed at once 
after 1160, rovrow, referring to mAodros kal copin, would have much in its favour. 
When rovrow was left meaningless by the loss of 1157—8, maoiv might have 
been substituted from 409, and duelyw might have been changed to duewov at the 
same time in order to produce some sort of sense. 6{60v, which would be scarcely 
appropriate to wisdom alone, is appropriate enough to wisdom and wealth 
together. For the idea of sharing one’s wisdom with others compare 769—72. 
For the singular duaxwrarov with rdodros kal coply compare 1267: mais Te Kal 
dros Gmotov exer voor. 

2 This ‘repetition ” is discussed by Bergk in his note on 1161—2, by Cauer in 
Philologus n. f. iv. pp. 537—8. 

3 dyOpwr’ ; compare wyOpwm’ in 453. 
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madsen. The hexameter is a set form of words, founded, 
it may be, on a colloquial idiom with which we are not 
acquainted. In the same way convenient expressions are 
common to 168 and 850, 301 and 1353, 366 and 1030, 417 
and 1105, 540 and 554, 593 and 657, 1152 and 1262. 

We now come to the lines which were omitted by the 
editors before Hiller as identical repetitions of lines which 
precede them in the text? 

41—2 are repeated after 1082 with the change of é0' ofée 
to éact. The question of these lines is the same as the 
question of 39—40 and 1081—2, which was discussed above. 

87—92 are a complete poem standing in the middle of a 
series of poems, 69—128, which advise a careful choice of 
friends. In 1082 c—1084 (that is, after the repetition of 
39—42) A and O and seven other manuscripts repeat 87—90, 
with a new couplet in place of 91—2. O’s readings are the 
same in the repetition as in 87-90, but A has a@AAas for GAAn 
in 1082 ¢c, adda for 4 we in 1082 2, éudavéws for audadiny in 
1082 f, In neither case can the third couplet reasonably be 
separated from the other two, for then there would be nothing 
to which 6é in g1 and ovtw in 1083 could refer. Thus we 
have two poems of three couplets each, the first and second 
being the same in both cases but for a few slight changes 
made for differentiation’s sake, the third of the one quite 
different from the third of the other. This difference in the 
third couplet it is which justifies the semi-repetition. As to 
A’s variants, there can be no doubt that A is right through- 


1 Bergk quotes the proverb réAXa kai piAwueda, and Phrynichus’ explanation 
of it: wapouula éri Trav & pev rots dds cvyXwpovvTwv, ad Botovral Twes, evi dé 
Twe pnkére' onualver 6é olov' Tada Pldor wpev, KaTa dé TobTro diapEepupeda. 
The force of xat and the difference between drap 7’ and émrer’ might be 


represented thus. With drap 7’: ‘‘Let us be acquaintances—friends, if you prefer 
the word—for as long as you please ; ov/y, let us be friends at a distance.” With 
émrer’ : ‘*Second clause in the bargain, let us be friends at a distance.” 


2 Ziegler gives them in an appendix. In Hiller’s text and mine they are all 
restored to their proper places. Bekker made several mistakes in this matter, 
and later editors followed his lead. Thus it is not true that AO repeat 93—4 
after 1082; and after 332 A repeats 20g—10, not 211—2. See for example 
H. Schneidewin, de syllog’s Theognideis, p. 9, notes 1 and 2. 
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out. Firstly, it is the oldest and by far the best manuscript. 
Secondly, if its readings are wrong they must be so by design 
and not by accident; for it is not likely that three such 
changes should have been made by accident in four lines, 
Thirdly, memory of 87—-90 may have caused the scribe of O 
or an ancestor of O to emend the second passage accordingly. 
Corruption in O by assimilation is much more probable than 
corruption—at least such corruption as this—in A by differ- 
entiation. 

Here then we have clearly a case in which some of the 
manuscripts have made two similar passages identical. This 
suggests that elsewhere in a// the manuscripts the action of 
one poem on another may have produced greater similarity 
than Theognis designed. 

All the variant readings are good in themselves. addy 
does as well as Gddas, éudavéws as audadinv; and though 
ada at the beginning of the third line is perhaps an 
improvement, the asyndeton of the first version is not in 
itself a fault. Bergk by an eclectic process adopts some of 
A’s later readings in the first version, the only one which 
appears in his text; but this is unscientific, since he does not 
attempt to explain the variation. 

97—100 : 

GXX eln TorodTos éwol didos, ds Tov éraipov 
yiveoKkoy opyny Kal Bapov ovTa péper 

avTt Kacuyyntov. av b€é pot, ire, TadT evi Oupe 
ppageo, Kal toté pov pvyicea é€orricw. 


These lines should certainly be joined with what precedes, as 
ddAa suggests. 93—6 are a caution against those who speak 
ill of a friend behind his back. Hartung would join the two 
passages, but supposes that a couplet has fallen out between. 
Surely this supposition is unnecessary. The contrast between 
the false friend who praises with his lips and condemns in his 
heart—és «’ elrn yAdoon AOa, Ppov7 & Erepa—, and the true 
friend who overlooks even real faults, is sufficiently clear and 
good. 

After 1164 AO and seven other manuscripts repeat these 
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lines with the following changes: in the first line rovobrds rou? 
avnp grt pidos, in the third todr’ for rad7’. Both these 
changes are appropriate to the new context. “A man of 
sense,” say 1163—4, “will see and say and hear and think 
only what his heart bids him.” After this follows naturally 
the sentiment: “A friend to be desired is he who bears with 
his comrade’s faults of temper”; for he is just the man who 
must have eyes and tongue and ears and reason under control 
of his heart. Not that these two sentiments form one poem— 
1163—4 have all the look of a complete aphorism, and the 
next line does not begin with a connecting particle; but they 
are akin in thought and supplementary the one to the other. 
This explains the removal of adda, which would have been 
out of place. tad7v’ may have been changed to rodro because 
the plural was appropriate in the first place, where both a 
warning and a recommendation are given, the singular in the 
second, where the recommendation stands alone. 

Thus here too Theognis has taken part of an old poem 
and adapted it by slight changes to a new context. 

209—10: 

ovdeis ToL hevyovte iros Kal miards étaipos: 
THs 8&é puyhs éotey TovT’ avinpotepov. 
This stands in a set of miscellaneous gnomes, between a poem 
on avarice and a poem on wine. After 332 A alone gives the 
following couplet (332 a4): 
ovK eote hevyovts pidos Kal muatos éraipos: 
THs 5é huyhs éotiu TovT avinpotatov. 

Has A inserted, or have the other manuscripts omitted? 
Certainly the latter. Probably the common ancestor of the 
other manuscripts omitted the couplet by a lipography easy 
to explain, since @evyovts of the hexameter would be directly 
above devyovr of 333. 333—4 look at friendship with an 
exile from the friend’s point of view, 332 @6 from the exile’s. 
Thus 209—10 are repeated in order to contrast the two sides 
of the matter by juxtaposition. There is no reason to make 


1 O omits Tou. 
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the two versions identical. ov8ets Tos is-as good as ovK éorw; 
and while no fault can be found with aynporarov}, the com- 
parative gives a different and somewhat finer sense: “and 
this friendlessness is more bitter than banishment itself.” 
Bergk, Sitzler and others change 209—IO0 into identity with 
the second version. Clement of Alexandria’, it is important 
to notice, quotes the hexameter in its second form. 

367—70: 

ov Svvapat yvOvat voov aotav, dv Tw éxovcw: 

ovTe yap ev Epdwy avddvw ovTe KaKas. 
popedvtar 5é pe ToAXOi, Oua@s KaKol HOE Kal écOXoL, 
pipeicOar § ovdels THv acopov Sivarat. 

So the manuscripts. Bergk reads doraév & ov Sivayat yvavar 
voov from the second version, giving no reason for his 
conduct; but Ziegler, Studemund, H. Schneidewin and Cauer 
agree with him on the ground that a spondee is not found in 
Theognis before the bucolic diaeresis, and that therefore the 
form ov d¥vapat yvevat voov aotey cannot be original. What 
are the facts? This rhythm is fairly common in Homer? 
In the old elegists the following examples of it appear: 

Tyrtaeus 


4.7: puOcicOar S€ Ta Kara Kai Epdav mavta Sixaa 
Xenophanes 

I. 13: xp» 5€ mpatov wev Oedv tyveiv edppovas advdpas 

I. 21: ott payas Ssérree Titjvav ovdé Teyavtey 

I. 23: ) otdovas ofedavas: tots ovdév ypnotov eveotuy 
Theognis 

147: éy 6€ Scxatocvyvn avrAdABSnv Tac apeTH “ote? 

445: mavtotat Ovytoiow émépyovtT’: adN émiToApav 

695: ov Svvapat cor, Oupe, Tapacxely dppeva TavTa 

753: TavTa padwr, pir’ Etaipe, Sixaiws ypypata Tro.od 


1 Cauer, however, thinks that the superlative gives a trivial sense. (As 
above, p. 531.) 

2 Trpwpuareis vi. § 8. 

3 [liad i. 384, ii. 363, 500, etc. 

4 This line, which is the same as Phocylides 17, is accepted as genuine by all 
the editors. 
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949: veBpdv tre edadovo Aéwv Ws GAKL TeToOds 
963: pu mor érawnons mplv av eidSis avdpa cadnvas 
1193: domaAabos dé Tarnow opotov ctpdua Oavovtu. 


These are about all the instances to be found in the early 
elegists, but they are quite enough to shew that Theognis 
could use this rhythm when he wished. The ear does not 
condemn ov dvvayar yrdvas voov adotéyv bv tw’ éxovow); and 
though the diaeresis there coincides with the beginning of a 
relative clause, yet the pause is very slight, much slighter 
than the pause in 445. Moreover, if ov dvvapas yvdvat voov 
aort@v was the original form, Theognis when he wanted to 
add an adversative particle was bound to write acrav & ov 
dvvapat yvevat voov: whereas if the latter had been the 
original form, the 6é could have been retained or removed 
without change in the order of the words. 

The couplet is repeated after 1184 with aarav 8 ov 
dvvayac. Brunck was no doubt right in thinking that it 
should be joined to 1183—4, as 6’ suggests. ‘“ There is no 
man under the sun over whose head censure does not hang; but 
I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither 
my good things nor my bad please them.” Some men are 
too good or too bad, too wise or too foolish for their fellows: 
how is it that Theognis cannot please, being both good and 
bad, both wise and foolish? The next two lines, 1185—6, 
supplement this poem, though they are not a part of it, by 
suggesting that he is not after all the happy mean but a rare 
combination of clear head and ready tongue. 

Thus here again Theognis has fitted part of an old poem 
into a new setting. 

415—s: 

ovdév opotoy éuolt Svvapar Sufrjpevos evpety 
miaTov étaipov, 6T@ wy TLS éverTs SdAOS* 

és Bdcavov § Mov rapatpiBopar wate poriBdo 
xXpvads, Ureptepins S aupuv éverte dovos. 


The last word is Aeyos in A only, vdos in the rest. After 


1 Its rhythm is very like that of Xenophanes i. 13. 


Io—2 
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1163—4 AO and seven other manuscripts “ repeat” 97—I00 ; 
and after that AO “repeat” 415—8 in this form (1164 e—h): 


oti’ cpoiov enol Svvapar Suftjpevos ebpeiv 
miotov étaipov, Oto wn Tis Everts SOdOS* 

és Bacavoy 8 av taparpiBopevds Te poriBdm 
xXpuoos, UmepTepins dupiv Everts NOxos. 


O has voéos as in the first place. Since O and the inferior 
manuscripts all go back to one manuscript probably not 
earlier than A2, Acyos has at least equal authority with véos. 
Perhaps Adyos originally stood in one version, voos in the 
other ; and by assimilation the one reading prevailed in A, 
the other in O and the rest. 

With the language of 417—8 and 1164 g# must be com- 
pared 1105—6: 


eis Bacavov § édMwv tapatpiBopeves Te woriBdo 
\ uv 6 2\, * a wv 3 
xpvaos atepOos é@v Kados Atacw eon’. 


If 415—-8 mean something like this: “ All my search can find 
no faithful comrade like unto myself; when I come to the 
test I am as gold rubbed on lead, and in me is superior 
wit”: the difference between Adyos and vdos does not 
materially affect the meaning. The poet is the gold and 
the men whom he deems unworthy of his friendship the lead. 
Turning now to 1164 ¢— we meet with great difficulty. 
The context does not seem to help us, for the preceding 
lines, 1164 a—d, characterize the friend to be desired but do 
not suggest that such a friend is hard to find. Thus there is 
only a general similarity of subject to justify the repetition. 
The justification must therefore come from the lines them- 
selves. ovtw’ for ovdév’ is an insignificant change, but the 


1K, a copy of O, has 1164 ef only, omitting the second couplet by lipography 
due to the similarity of vere 56d0s and éveore vdos. 

2 See Nietzsche, Rheinisches Museum xxii. p. 166. 

* There is a similar expression in Simonides 64. Plutarch, discriminatio 
amici et adulatoris, vc. 24: Tov 5¢ xpelrrova rpéuer Kal dédoxer, ob wa Ala mapa 
Addiov apua mefds olxvedwy, ANAG Tapa xpd EPOSY, ws Pryor Timwvldys, axipatov 
ovde wdAuBdov Exwv, where Bergk reads ovAoudAvBdos éwiv, ‘pure lead.” 
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variation in the second couplet is considerable and important. 
The first person has disappeared, and qaparpiBdmevos goes 
with Adyos (or vdos). oryos (or vdos) is the gold: what is the 
lead? It can be nothing but 8dd0s. Note that Séd05 and 
Aéyos are at the end of the pentameters, a very emphatic 
place. “All my search can find no faithful comrade like 
unto myself, in whom is no guz/e; but my wt that is in me, 
being brought to the test and rubbed as gold on lead, is better 
{than other men’s guile)” The change in the wording has 
thrown a strong emphasis on deyos, and corresponds to a 
considerable change in the thought. It is then impossible to 
treat the second version as a repetition of the first; that 
would be to misuse the term. This explanation does not 
pretend to be entirely satisfactory; but it is perhaps better 
than to explain nothing and to treat two thoughts as one. 
Possibly a partial assimilation has taken place, and the two 
passages came from Theognis with greater differences than 
they now present. 

If any one should argue that the differences may be due to 
careless quotation, and that our compiler has incorporated a 
sound and a corrupt or two divergently corrupt forms of the 
same poem, it may be answered: that neither form is quoted 
anywhere in Greek literature; that it is hard to see what 
material either form could have provided for the criticisms of 
the Stoics or Bion the Borysthenite; that when Theognis is 
quoted in Plato, Plutarch and others, their wording, though it 
often differs from our text, is generally such as to give a good 
enough meaning in itself!, whereas 1164 e—Z are obscure, to 
say the least. 

The real difficulty lies in the interpretation of bzeptepins 
Xoyos, which, if both versions are to stand, must mean ‘wit of 
a superior quality, as was assumed above. But until some 
justification for such a use of the genitive is found, it will be 
more natural to suppose that Adyos means rvaztzo, ‘claim’ or 
‘sround. This would condemn the variant voos in either 


1 Thus in 175 weyaxirea is often given for Baduxyrea, in 176 Kpnuvay for 
merpéwy ; but these changes do not spoil the sense. 
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version, and in the second, unless we are to suppose a violent 
anacoluthon, it would condemn zraparpiPopevos ; that is to say, 
it would condemn everything wherein the second differs from 
the first. Thus the question of this repetition reduces itself 
to the alternative of partial differentiation or partial assimila- 
tion, and must be left unsolved. 

441 begins in A with oddeis yap wavr éoti tavdrBvos'. 
O omits yap; the interpolated manuscripts have toz, which is 
clearly a stopgap. Either yap is right, or the common 
ancestor of A and O had simply ovdeis wavr; but the 
character of A is so good that it should not be suspected of 
interpolation if a meaning can be found for yap. It is natural 
to suppose that yap joins 441—6 with the preceding couplet. 
Is this impossible? Most scholars seem to think so. But 
surely a connexion can be discerned. “He is a fool who 
keeps my mind in ward and thinks not of his own; for none 
is faultless in all things; but while a good heart to bear evil 
makes it less manifest, the poor heart cannot temper itself 
either to good or to evil. Divers are the gods’ gifts to men; 
but needs must we bear what heaven bestows, whatsoever it be.” 
“You see the mote in my eye,” says the poet, “but have you 
no beam in your own? For none of us is perfect, though the 
better our character the less show do our faults make.” He 
leaves us to infer that he himself is in distress, while the 
person (perhaps merely hypothetical) whom he addresses is 
enjoying prosperity which he does not know how to use. 
439—44 go well together: it is with d@avdtwy dé in 444 that 
we get a somewhat awkward transition, and that is quite as 
awkward if we separate the six lines from the two. 

After 1162 these six lines are repeated by AO? (1162 
a—f), with yap in the first line, émréénXov for éridydos in the 
second, Oupov opas pioyew for Ovpov éyov pipvery in the 
fourth. The changes are slight and do not affect the sense. 
Ovpov owes pioyery is an improvement on the difficult ex- 


1 Bergk and others find fault with rdyra mavédBios ; but it is grammatically 
quite possible, and the pleonasm is good in point of style. 
2 Apparently by all the manuscripts. 
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pression Oupdv éywv piuvew'. If yap is to have any meaning 
it must connect these lines with what precedes, 1161—2. It 
was decided above that 1162 is sound. The connexion of 
thought is therefore this: “...but give to good men, Cyrnus, 
when they ask; for none is fortunate in all things, though a 
good character will lessen evil....”. 1162 a—f explain how 
it is that good men may be in need. Good character does 
not avert evil, though it may lessen its weight. 

Thus here again Theognis has set the most part of an old 
poem in a new context. In the first place the lines justify an 
unfortunate man’s disdain of his more fortunate neighbour’s 
criticism ; in the second they give a reason for helping good 
men in their distress. 

555—6 are repeated in AO (1178 a 4) after 1178, with a 
few changes*. Probably here again Theognis has used an old 
couplet, slightly changed, to begin a new poem or rather a 
new set of couplets. It has been shewn already that the four 
lines which follow, 1179—82, are closely allied. 1178a@6 are 
connected with these lines by @eovs of 1179, which is an echo 
of Oesy in 1178 6, and serves instead of a copula. “A man 
must be brave in grievous trouble, keeping up his heart, and 
pray to the deathless gods for release. Honour and fear the 
gods, Cyrnus, for that keepeth a man from doing or saying 
things unholy; but to bring low as thou wilt a people-eating 
tyrant is no sin towards the gods.” The first two couplets 
urge the need of patience and the fear of the gods, the third 
gives an exception. 


571—2: 
a / i 
Sé~a pev avOpe@rroics Kaxov péya, Teipa 8 apiotov 
mono ateipnto dokav éyouo ayabav. 


Aalone has dzrelpnto; the other manuscripts have dzretpntov. 
These lines are repeated after 1104, where both A and O have 


’ For the construction compare Euripides, Orestes 921 xwpelv oudce Tots héyors, 
and the common use of pioyw with the dative. 

2 In 556 AO have mpés re Gedy; in 11786 A has mpis dé Bev, O has mpéds Te 
Gecav 8’. O’s blunder is perhaps yet another trace of the reaction of a first version 
on a second. 
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atreipntot. A has d@yaGoi, “non male” says Bergk, though it 
may be due to assimilation with a@meipnrou.. The variation is 
unimportant, The lines which follow this repetition, 1105—6, 
are these: 


eis Bacavov 8 éOwv trapatpiBdpevos Te mori Bdw 
\ wv e% %. WA ” 
xpuads arepOos éwv xadds &racw eon. 


The two couplets should certainly be joined. Bergk in his 
note on I105 says: “commode quidem hae eclogae, cum 
eiusdem sint argumenti, componuntur, neque vero licet 
utrumque distichon coniungere.” Why it is not allowed he 
does not explain. Perhaps he felt the need of a ov to point 
the antithesis with zroAAot. But the real antithesis is between 
the second couplet and the hexameter, not the pentameter, of 
the first. Cyrnus could not be contrasted with the 7odAoi, 
for the use of the future éon suggests that he too was 
ateipntos. If this fact is understood, the lack of ov is not 
felt; nor is it in any case a serious fault. “Seeming is bad, 
trial is best (many men have a seeming of merit though 
untried); but being put to the test thou wilt be found pure 
gold fair to the view.” In Cyrnus’ case, says Theognis, zrezpa 
will corroborate 6é£a. Here then Theognis has repeated a 
general statement in order to add a particular supplement. 
AO and three other manuscripts repeat 619—20 with 
slight change in 1114a@ 6%. The reason for the repetition 
may be gathered from what precedes and what follows. 
I1109—14 complain of an upheaval of society. ‘The good are 
now bad, the bad good. The noble seek in marriage of the 
base. They smile on one another with deceit in their hearts.” 
“ And,” the poet proceeds, “I am sore troubled for want, since 
I have not outrun the beginning of poverty.” The general 
disorder leads up to a complaint of his own troubles, and 
that in its turn to a retort on an enemy, 1115—6: “ Being 


1 The change from 7é\N’ év dunxavlyor in 619 to TOAAG 5 dunxavino in T114a 
is appropriate, since r114@6 are to be connected with rrog—14. dpxhy yap 
mevins in 1114 @ may be a mistake for dxpyyv; but apxhy is appropriate in view of 
what follows, since ra wév por Eore implies something short of pennilessness. 
In 620 Bergk, without just cause, changes axpnv yap mevlny to dxpny yap mevlys. 
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tich thou hast taunted me with poverty; but something I 
have, and more with heaven’s help I will make.” Thus 
Theognis repeats an old couplet with slight variations, to 
form a link in a chain of short poems. 1114 a6 should 
not be actually joined to 1109—14; but here as elsewhere a 
poem is half attached to its neighbours. ‘ 
ce ae 
noea pev kal mpocbev atap Tord Awa 5) viv 
tovvexa’ Tots Sevdois ovdeut’ éotl yapis. 
The preceding lines are a curse on false friends: 
Zevs avdp éEorécecev “Oddprtrios, 35 Tov étaipov 
parOaxa xwtirirwy éEatratav éOérer. 
The two couplets probably supplement each other, if they 
are not to be actually joined. Bergk suggests ¢@édou or é0édy 
for €6éXec; but the indicative may be used because Theognis 
is really thinking of a particular case of deceit; and this is 
corroborated by 853. “Though I knew it before, I know it 
much better now” is forcible-feeble unless it refers to some- 
thing which has just happened to give striking proof of what 
Theognis had previously supposed to be true. “A curse on 
the man who by soft coaxing seeks to beguile his comrade. 
I knew before, but I know far better now, that the vile heart 
knows no gratitude.” 
In 1038 a6 all the manuscripts repeat 853—4 thus: 
yea wev Kat mpdcbev, atap Todv AdLov 7Hdn, 
otvexa® Tois Setrois ovdemi’ eotl yapss. 


If these lines are to be connected with 1037—8, they cannot 


1 So the inferior manuscripts; in A the 7 is erased; O has otvexa. In 853 
Ada, the reading of A, can hardly be right. The evidence for Awvos as a 
comparative form is very weak: see Kiihner-Blass, .Ausfiihrliche Grammatih, 
§ 155, and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, erakles, 196. I keep 
Ada in the text because the other manuscripts also are at fault, and because I wish 
to leave these ‘ repetitions’ free from all but the most obvious emendations. 

Mr A. B. Cook suggests to me that Theognis may have been led to use Awa 
as a comparative by a mistaken reminiscence of moAd Aduoy in Siiad i. 229 and 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 433: ‘‘it would not be by any means the only example 
of a legitimate epic phrase misunderstood by a later hexametrist.” 

2 O has odvexa as in 854. ‘ 
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have the meaning of 853—4; but perhaps another is possible. 
otvexa and tovveca are ambiguous. They may mean either 
“since”}, or, after verbs of knowing, thinking, saying, “that”. 
In 854 otvexa must have the second meaning; in 10384 it 
must have the first. “’Tis hardest to beguile a good man— 
that has.long been settled in my mind, Cyrnus; I knew it 
before, but I know it far better by now—since vile hearts bear 
no gratitude.” It is their knowledge of the thanklessness of 
the deAoé that makes the ayaoi hard to deceive. 1038aisa 
supplement to the preceding pentameter, while 1038 4 explains 
the preceding hexameter. Thus Theognis has given an old 
couplet a new application by going back to the original 
meaning of ovvexa, which long survived beside the later. 
The context makes this change of meaning natural’. 
877—8: 


nBa wor, pire Oupé Tay’ ad tives adXot Evovtat 
avopes, éy@ S€ Oavav yaia péraw’ écopas*. 
Notice the parallelism of the last two clauses, and the 
emphatic position of dvdpes. “Be young, my heart! Soon 
others will be men while I am clay.” 
Nobody seems to have noticed an all but certain proof 
that this couplet is to be joined with what follows, 879—84: 
wiv oivov, Tov é“ol Kopudys dro Tnuyéroto 
dpmedo. Hveyxav, Tas éeputevo’ o yépwov 
ovpeos ev Bnaanor Oeoior piros Bedtipos, 
éx lkatavcrtodrtos Wuypov towp éraywu' 
Tod Tivwy amo pev yareTras oKedaces pedredwvas, 
OwpnyGeis S Exeas ToddAdy eXaporepos. 


What is the meaning of é\agpdtepos? Used metaphorically 
é\agpos means either “light-minded”® or “gentle,” “ mild.”® 


1 Jliad iii. 403, Pindar, Mem. ix. 36, Aeschylus, Supplices 632, etc. 

2 Odyssey vii. 300, v. 216, Sophocles, Phzloctetes 232, etc. 

3 This is, I think, a possible explanation of the facts of the text ; but I suspect 
that the text is wrong. 

4 For differences of reading see my critical note. 

5 Polybius vi. 56. 11: éAagpov Kal wAfpes ercOvpiGv rapavduwy, dpyis dddyou, 
Ovyob Bratov. Compare Euripides, Bacchae 851: éhagpav Nooar, 

® Perhaps in the 13th Platonic epistle, p. 360 C, where a certain person is 
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Neither of these uses nor any other use of the word fits 
the passage of Theognis, where lightness is produced by 
driving care away. If 879—84 are addressed to a ferson, the 
last line can only mean: “when thou art warmed with wine 
thou wilt be much more light-minded ”—not a very courteous 
invitation. But if Theognis addresses these lines, like the 
preceding couplet, to his heart, étadpétepos has a very appro- 
priate meaning: “drinking thereof thou wilt drive off thy 
grievous cares, and warmed therewith thou wilt be much 
lighter.’ In Greek as in English it is natural to speak of a 
man’s heart as light, but not of the man himself. Similarly 
Bapv@upos means “heavy at heart,” though Bapus is not used 
of a person in the meaning “sad.” In support of the ordinary 
view of this passage it would be necessary to quote passages 
where drocKesavyups, without @vuod or dpevdy or some such 
word, means to divest oneself of a trouble—a meaning which 
neither drooxedavyups nor cxedavvvps ever seems to have— 
and passages where €Aagpos means “cheerful,” applied to 
a person—a meaning which it never has. For the view here 
taken, on the other hand, compare Odyssey viii. 149, cxédacov 
& do xndea Ovyod, which may have suggested this use of 
atooxedaces to Theognis, who dispenses with the genitive 
by making the heart itself drive off its cares. Compare 
however line 1323: 

Kurpoyévn, wadodv pe Tovar, oxédacoyv Sé pepipvas 

OupoBdpous. 

Thus the poet, by a pardonable extravagance, invites his 
heart to drink, as English poets have invited their hearts 
to sing, or as Tyndarus in the Cap?zvz* invites his heart 
to hang itself. 

877—8 are accordingly not a poem by themselves but 
only the first couplet of a poem. 

In 1070 a6 the manuscripts repeat 877-8 with rép7eo 


thus described: ore dyapls éorw évruxelv ode Kaxo7nOer Eovxevy, GAG Maddov 
€dagpos (‘facile’?) kal evpOns db£eev av evar. In Isocrates 239 B éAagpordrous 
means ‘light to bear,’ answering to pgdiws épovras in the preceding clause. 

1 636. 
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instead of #Ba. 1070a6 follow 1069—70 naturally and 
well. “Fools and blind are men, who mourn for the dead 
but not for the fading of the flower of youth. Be merry, my 
heart! Soon others will be men while I am clay.” répzreo, 
which Bergk supposes to come from a gloss, is just such a 
change as a poet of taste would have made, for #8ns of 1070 
would naturally have given 78a its most literal meaning?. 

If this explanation is right, 877-84 were probably written 
before 1069—70; for while the poet’s reason for changing 
Ba to répmeo has been shewn, none appears why he should 
have changed rtépzreo to 78a. 

1095—6: 


L \ a o- — 2 , \ x 2 7 
oxérteo 57) viv GAXNOV" Epoi ye pev OUTLS avayKn 
a a t # 
T000 Epdeww* Tay por pode yap TiBeEco. 


1095—6 are a good sequel to 1091—4, and 1097—1100 to 
1095—6. 1160a@0 are as follows: 


z f ee e a ” 2 , \ A Shi. tt 
@ véot’ of viv avdpes euoi ye pév ovTLS avayKn 
Tav0 Epdew tTadv por Tpocbe yapw TiBeco. 


This part of the text has suffered much at the hands of 
scribes. Most editors regard 6 véou' of viv dvdpes as the 
remains of a lost poem. Heimsoeth thinks that they come 
from a gloss véou of viv avdpes, which is not very likely, to say 
the least? If we put these words aside, the rest of the couplet 
is nothing more than the repetition of a convenient form of 
words, with the slight change of rod@ to rav@. Other ex- 
pressions thus twice used have been mentioned above. 


1 Here then Theognis has changed a word to avoid an echo which he did not 
desire. Conversely Euripides, when in the Medea he repeats an old poem, 
changes a line in order to produce an echo which he did desire. The Adcestis 
and three other plays end with the same five lines, roddal popdal rdy daipovlwy 
krd.; but in the AZedea for the first line of these five is substituted mwoA\Gv 
taulas Leds év Ovum, because an invocation of Zeus precedes. 

2 Hiller (in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xxvi. p. 116) suggests that & véou of viv 
dvépes is a scribe’s attempt to fill in ...... €0...VOV di. , all that was legible of 
oxérreo 6) viv dddov in his archetype. But this expansion would have been bad 
both in sense and in length; and the scribe could easily have filled the gaps 
from 1095. 
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IIOI—4: 


dots cor Bovrevoev eed mépr, kal o° exédevoev 
oixerOat rpodumiv® ywetépny didinv 
UBpis kai Mayuntas arodece xal Koropava 
kal Spipynv: ravtes, Kupve, cal typ’ arodei. 

I1OI—2 are not connected grammatically with 1097—1100, 
but they clearly refer to the same subject. How are they 
connected with what follows? They are generally regarded 
as a fragment, the sentence which contained the correlative of 
dors being lost. But it seems possible to take them with 
1103—4. “Whoever counselled thee concerning me and 
bade thee quit my friendship and go—wantonness destroyed 
the Magnesians and Colophon and Smyrna, of a surety it 
shall destroy you twain.” The irregularity is twofold. First, 
the construction is interrupted by the sentence bBpts...Xpdpvyv. 
For this it would probably not be hard to find parallels: If 
instead of parataxis Theognis had used hypotaxis and said 
waomep UBpis Mayvyntas drerecev, odo Kal dup’ drode?, the 
construction would have been regular. Secondly, éoris has 
no proper correlative ; but if for duu’ its equivalent xeivoy Kat 
aé were written, this irregularity also would vanish. Compare 
Virgil’s “uestras, Eure, domos” and “ uos, 0 Calliope, precor, 
aspirate canenti.” 

In 1278 a—d A, there our only manuscript, repeats 
I10I—2 without change and 949—50? with no change except 


1 Somewhat similarly in Latin ‘ propera et” may intervene between another 
imperative and the case which it governs, as in Plautus, 4u/ularia 270: uascula 
intus pure propera et elue. Compare Manilius, iv. 534: se quisque et uiuit et 
effert. For these two references I am indebted to Dr Postgate. More like the 
parataxis of our passage is the common Greek idiom whereby a main clause and a. 
subordinate clause concessive or illustrative in thought are put side by side and 
linked by some such means as a wév and a dé. The following are two examples 
from Pindar. Olympian i. 3—7: el & deOdra yapter Eddear, pidov Arop, unxed” 
adlov oxdmet GAXo Oadmvdbrepov év dudog Pacvvdy dorpov épnuas 6’ aidépos, und’ 
’Oduurrias ayava éprepov avddcouerv. Olympian ix. 47—9: yep’ éréwy opr 
olwov Avyvv, aiver 6€ madady wey olvoy, dvOea 6’ Yurwy vewrépwy: where the old 
wine has no connexion, except by contrast, either with the trail of verses or with 
the blooms of songs. In the passage of Theognis the interposed clause expresses. 
likeness, not contrast: but the principle is the same. 

2 Ziegler says nothing of the repetition of 949—50. 
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tme€adoio, a mere blunder, and catarwapyas, which may be 
right in both places. 


Botts cot Bovrevcev eyed Trépt, Kal o éxédXeucev 
olxecOat rpodtimov® Hwetépny purinv 

veBpov bmeE eXadoro Néwv WS adkl TeToOws 
mocal KaTaimap was aipatos ovK emcov. 


Of these two couplets the first is ungrammatical by itself, 
and cannot go with what precedes; the second is obscure by 
itself, and cannot go with what follows. This suggests that 
the two couplets form one poem. The second thus supplies 
an apodosis to the first; the first lights up the obscurity of 
the second. On this assumption there are two possibilities, 
that the text is right, or that évov is a corruption of évev 
due either to the common confusion of uncial e and o or to 
assimilation with 950. With émov: “Whoever counselled 
thee concerning me and bade thee quit my friendship and go, 
I seized upon him as a lusty lion seizeth a fawn from a deer, 
but drank not of his blood.” The poet has triumphed over a 
rival, but he has shewn him mercy. This would agree with 
1279—82, in which the poet says that he will not punish his 
Kaos ais, since TOY KaXwy Taidwr ov Tiats OVS adikwy. But 
there are several objections. The rival is the fawn, but no 
counterpart of the hind appears; dats should be és or éa7rep; 
and the want of a pronoun in the second hexameter is felt. 
It seems better then to read éev, when all becomes clear. 
“Whoever counselled thee concerning me and bade thee quit 
my friendship and go, like a lusty lion he snatched a fawn 
from under a hind but drank not of its blood.” The poet’s 
rival succeeded in alienating the boy’s affections from him for 
a time, but failed to secure them for himself. The boy is the 
fawn, the poet is the hind, the rival who wasted his trouble is 
the lion who seizes his prey but loses it again. The following 
lines, 1279-82, express the reconciliation of the boy and the 
poet. Here then the poet has joined parts of two old poems, 
reproducing their language word for word. The second 
couplet has a new meaning in its new context, since 
949—50 probably refer to politics, and in 950 atpuaros 
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ovx évov means that the lion spared his prey, not that he 
lost it. 

The first couplet of the poem 1238 a, 4, 1239, 1240 is 
repeated from 1151—2. Bergk’s note says all that is necessary 
to defend A, the only manuscript here: “I give these four 
lines as they stand in A. Bekker struck out the first couplet, 
since it is read above in 1151—2; but it is manifest that these 
two couplets are closely bound together, for Aéfouvor must be 
referred to devAods avOpwrrovs.” If Bergk had.made bold to 
break with Bekker more often, he would have left fewer of the 
“repetitions” in his notes and restored more of them to the 
text. The end of his note is not so satisfactory: “And so, 
since the poem is here preserved entire, it is in its right place, 
whence some busybody inserted the first couplet in the first 
book.” But 1151—2 are quite good as they stand. There 
the second person singular is general, and the couplet refers 
to friendship; here it refers to the same subject as the rest of 
the Movoa rratdcxy, and the second person is addressed to the 
poet’s Kadds Trais. 

1318 a 6, which are all but identical’ with 1107—8, are 
quite appropriate in their place, following a complaint of the 
faithlessness of the «adds mais. Theognis has used the same 
expression of chagrin in connexion with two different mis- 
fortunes. 


The results of this review of the repetitions may now be 
summed up. In many cases we have found not repetitions 
but variations, and a sufficient motive for the variation has 
generally appeared. Where there is no change, or change 
too slight to affect the sense, the context of the second version 
has generally provided an excuse or rather a reason for the 
repetition. In no case have the variations appeared to be 
such as an editor might have produced who desired by 
doubling some of his material to add to its bulk; even if it 
were in itself likely that any man should have put himself to 
such pains with so little to gain. As for the view that our 


1 A, the only manuscript, shews slight variations. roto. pldos dé is as good 
as Tots dé pido, Guo as oluor, Sewd as dea. 
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text is a collection of scraps gathered from the works of other 
authors, and that the doublets are due to misquotation, many 
of the variations are by no means such as could thus have 
been produced. It is moreover very unlucky for those who 
hold this opinion that with regard to these repeated lines 
there is a conspicuous lack of external authority. If we 
exclude Stobaeus, who certainly knew no form of Theognis 
but ours, the only lines among them that are quoted by other 
authors are 209—10, 2138, 509—I0, I1151—2; and in no case 
are both versions quoted. With respect to 209—10 and 509— 
10, Clement of Alexandria combines parts of one version with 
parts of the other. 213—-8 again are quoted in a different 
form from that of our text, but a form different also from the 
repetition, 1071—4. In quoting 509—10 Clement has a 
reading, avtT® ypntas, which appears in neither of our versions. 
And moreover, if any of these doublets is quoted by nobody 
in either form, we may presume that it was not such as would 
often be found convenient to quote. The descriptive poems 
of Theognis are seldom quoted because they were not suitable 
for quotation ; and so with these doublets, for many of them 
are poems of a personal nature. Again, several passages 
which appear only once in our text are quoted in widely 
different forms: how is it that this fluctuation has not caused 
repetition of these passages ? 

But if we take the view that all these repetitions come 
from Theognis himself, all or nearly all becomes clear; and 
since in several places the manuscripts shew signs of the 
reaction of one version upon the other, it may be that the 
difficulties which remain are in large part due to assimilation 
which we can no longer trace’. 

Such repetition of himself, it must be remembered, is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon in Theognis. We have 
seen that many poems in our book shew resemblances to 
poems of older writers together with important differences. 
We have also seen that when Theognis has expressed a 


1 T would not exclude the possibility of larger corruptions, especially omissions; 
but here my aim is to shew how seldom such corruptions need be assumed. 
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thought neatly and well, he does not choose to change its 
wording when he needs it again, but prefers to reproduce it 
in the same or almost the same form. Not even the most 
thorough purger of Theognis would call 1353—6 a repetition 
of 301—2 because they have in common the words muxpés Kal 
yAuKds Kal aptadéos Kai arnris. 

To the poet who writes epigram the love of compactness 
and incisiveness is tempered only by the demands of metre 
and style. He is never flaccid. Every word has its place 
and its force. This intensity of language makes it easy to 
express wide differences of thought in words to the casual 
view not very unlike. The poet himself feels all the import 
of these differences; and if something is lost to his readers, 
that is only because they do not keep their minds at a high 
enough pitch. So it has been with Theognis. The nature of 
our collection has been examined in the light of external 
facts. A few pieces of evidence have been misinterpreted, 
and these mistakes have given a false colour to all the rest. 
When the unity of the text was denied, consistency between 
its parts was no longer expected; and critics have devoted 
themselves not to explaining but to discovering discrepancies, 
so that some have been magnified and some imagined. ’ 


§ 3. Traces of a Compiler's Hand. 


Much that has been said already will be of service in 
considering. Welcker’s other reasons? for his view of the 
composition of our text. 

“Plurium sententiarum argumentum eas in genuina gno- 
mologia multas alias, quae nunc pone sequuntur, longe 
antecessisse arguit. Omnino nexus inter plurima eorum, 
quorum jam denuo, reliquis expulsis, census habendus est, 


1 Compare van der Mey, Studia Theognidea, p. 19: ‘Est Theognidis farraginis 
proprium, ut in ea permulti versus legantur, qui toti aut partim, prorsus iisdem 
aut fere simillimis verbis, bis vel saepius repetantur. Verisimillimum est hanc 
crebram repetitionem inde ortam esse, quod et Theognis et quicunque alii poetae 
ex indigesta mole protrahuntur, vocem et sententiam aliquam a se excogitatam 
adeo adamaverint, ut identidem uterentur.” 

2 P. ciii. 


H. II 
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adeo non tantum est solutus, sed continuatio sententiarum in 
plerisque prorsus nulla, imo tanta indigestae molis confusio, 
tam ei, qui singula penitus perspecta habet, ingrata et in- 
tolerabilis ferme, ut hinc etiam colligere debeamus libri nostri 
auctorem non poematis alicujus contextum excerpendo 
secutum, sed e variis scriptoribus collecta fragmenta vel 
temere coacervasse, vel pessima plurima ratione junxisse.” 

“Contra loci sunt haud pauci, ubi litteratum agit anony- 
mus noster, quae luxata et lacerata viderentur internectere et 
integritati restituere conatur, in fragmenta quantivis pretii 
grassatus libere.” 

These two reasons may be considered together. The one 
asserts that our collection is for the most part a chaos, the 
other that some one has made violent but generally vain 
efforts to bring about some sort of order in it. With the 
former Welcker gives no examples, leaving the text to speak 
for itself; with the latter he gives some which it will be well 
to examine first. 

The three poems 19—26, 53—60, 183—92 have been 
considered above. In each of them the first line contains 
Kupve and the last hexameter or the last but one [oAvuraidn. 
Believing Cyrus and Polypaides to be different persons, 
Welcker is obliged to regard the conclusion in each case as 
a mistaken addition to the rest of the poem. Thus he leaves 
three poems unfinished and forlorn, and produces three 
fragments which are clearly not poems but ends of poems. 
But it has been shewn above that Cyrnus and Polypaides are 
one ; almost all recent critics agree in this; and nothing can 
be more certain. It follows that the combinations which 
Welcker considered patchwork are due to Theognis. It may 
be added in support of the unity of these poems that 
Theognis uges the address just as it should be used. It is 
a common practice of poets to give an address near the 
beginning of the poem and another, often different in form, 
not far from the end’. With this custom these three poems 


1 The following are examples. Tennyson, Zo Virgz/: ‘‘ Roman Virgil” comes 
in the first line, ‘‘Mantovano” in the first line of the last stanza, the tenth. 
Tennyson, Zo £. Fitzgerald: ‘‘Old Fitz” begins the poem, ‘‘My Fitz” comes 
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of Theognis agree. The first line in each has Kupve, and 
near the end of each comes IloAumaién. 

These three examples then prove just the opposite of 
what Welcker infers from them. His next is 93—100, where 
he thinks the compiler has put two contradictory statements 
together: “gnomas commisit, quarum illa amicum recusat, 
qui alia ore jactet, alia tecta in animo gerat, haec vero eum 
probat sodalem, qui amici veri iracundiam etiam aequo animo 
ferat.” But it has been shewn above that there is a good 
antithesis between the friend who maligns a man behind his 
back and the friend who overlooks even real faults. 

His next example is 173--82, where he thinks that 
different pronouncements about poverty have been joined, 
“quamvis sententia illic expressa est, necem paupertati prae- 
ferendam, hic, paupertatis remedium quomodocunque com- 
parandum esse.” The first two couplets! describe the horrors 
of poverty by enumerating evils that are to be preferred— 
old age, ague, suicide; the next two describe the disabilities 
that result from poverty ; and the last sums up the whole by 
repeating that death is better than poverty. For the meaning 
of 179—80 seems to have been missed. The question of 
poverty cannot be solved by walking. Travel for travel’s 
sake brings no alleviation of poverty as it might of sorrow or 
over-work. To get release from poverty a man must go over 
sea and land indeed, but with the purpose of making money’. 
179—80 explain 177—8: the poor man can say and do 


near the beginning of the last sentence, in the 5rst line out of 56. Catullus viii., 
xii. xxlli., xxxi., xxxvi. Horace, Zfzstles i. 8 and 10. 
1 See the text. My punctuation, which is new, is meant to shew the connexion 
of thought. 
2 The true meaning was perhaps seen by Horace, Epistles i. 1. 42—6: 
vides, quae maxima credis 
esse mala, exiguum censum turpemque repulsam, 
quanto devites animi capitisque labore ; 
impiger extremos curris #ervcator ad Indos, 
per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes. 
The scholiast says that Horace here imitates 175—6: but what the lines owe to 
Theognis they owe to 179—80. The thought however occurs elsewhere, as in 
Solon 13. 43 ff. 


TI—2 
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nothing, but his tongue is tied (that is to say, he is politically 
and socially of no account), because all his time is spent in 
earning his bread. yp7 in 179 means “it is necessary,” in 175 
“it is desirable.” Thus Theognis is absolved from the charge 
of putting the weaker measure after the stronger, travel after 
suicide. 

The only evidence which favours Welcker is that 175—6 
are quoted by Stobaeus, Clement, Plutarch, in various scholia, 
and elsewhere, and in every case yp%) mevinv appears for jy 87 
xpy. This suggests that the latter was a change made in 
order to tack this couplet on to 173—4. The contrary change 
is perhaps almost as likely, for any one who wanted to quote 
175—6 would naturally be tempted to remove the relative 
and substitute the noun to which it refers. This may have 
been done by several authors independently, since pi wevinv 
was the only possible substitution. But notice that Stobaeus 
also has yp) wevinv. Stobaeus,:or the older anthology from 
which he drew, certainly used no form of Theognis but ours ; 
and he cannot have had much reason for changing iv 8% yp7, 
since he could easily have quoted 173—4 as well. This 
suggests that the change to #y 5) yp) was not made in 
Stobaeus’ time, and therefore that it came comparatively late 
in the manuscript tradition of Theognis, long after the book 
took its present form. Some editor may have fought shy of 
the frequent repetition of aevin in these lines, and so have 
substituted a relative for it in the only place where this could 
be done. Perhaps yp) srevinv should be restored to the text. 
In that case 173—82 would be perhaps a succession of short 
poems, designedly put in their present order by Theognis, 
rather than one poem. This might seem to be confirmed by 
the frequency of Kvpve, but for that compare 69—72?. 


1 Similarly a certain line of Shakespeare is sometimes quoted ‘‘To take up 
arms against a sea of troubles,” because the ‘‘or” is not wanted in quotation. 
Possibly single gnomes of Theognis were cut out of their context for use in 
schools. 

? Against Welcker, but not against Bergk for instance, may be used an 
argument drawn from Lucian, wept rv éml yc OG ovvdyTwr, ch. 5, who quotes 177 
and shortly afterwards refers to 175—6. Nothing can be gathered from Stobaeus 
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599—602 Welcker supposes to have been put after 595—8 
“ob formae et argumenti quandam similitudinem.” But in 
595—8 Theognis charges the unknown whom he calls dv0pw7’ 
with nothing worse than a disposition uncongenial to his own ; 
while 599—602 have no dv@pw7r’, and bring a definite charge 
of treachery. Much more probably the juxtaposition is due 
to Theognis himself. There is no reason at all why 595—602 
should not be one poem, or at any rate a series of poems 
complementary to one another. 

“Formae et argumenti quaedam similitudo,” says Welcker, 
has brought together also the gnome 1167—8 and the epigram 
1169—70. The only resemblance between the two couplets 
is that one contains caxdév, the other xayerarpins and Kaka: 
and seeing how many of the poems contain caxdés or some 
kindred word, this resemblance cannot have sufficed to bring 
them together. But if we look also at 1165—6 we see that 
the three couplets are logically connected. The first warns 
against evil company; the second illustrates the first with a 
reason; the third repeats the injunction and at the same 
time gives it a personal turn. 

“Prava commissura” has put 753—6 just after 743—52. 
The conjunction is certainly bad if we look only at the words 
and not at the sense of 731—52 (which are certainly one 
poem; the division at 742 is between two periods, not two 
poems); for that poem ends by saying that the unrighteous 
are rich and the righteous poor. But these twenty-two lines 
are an expostulation with Zeus, a protest against the remiss- 
ness of divine justice, whereby the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, and the wicked prosper while the 
virtuous starve; and they are followed not inappropriately by 
753—6 if ravra pabev be not interpreted with logical exact- 
ness. “Learn this lesson (that the prosperity of the wicked 
is a reproach to the justice of heaven), and make money 


xcvi. 14 and 15, for the fourteenth extract under the lemma Oedyvidos has 649—52 
followed without break by 177—8, the fifteenth under Oebyudos has 155—8 
followed without break by 179—80, the sixteenth under Oedyvidos has 175—6 ; 
whence it is probable that five extracts have been reduced by amalgamation 
to three. 
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justly without trespass; and in the end thou wilt thank me 
for my advice.” 

“The old couplet 931—2 gives very different advice con- 
cerning household economy from the unknown author of 
903—30, whose elegy it follows.” 903—30 are probably a 
late addition—the only poem in the book of which this can 
safely be said—. and it was doubtless the word ¢eidecOa of 
931 which caused them to be inserted here rather than 
anywhere else. In this case therefore Welcker is right ; but 
be it remembered that it is an exceptional case. If the poem 
were genuine, the juxtaposition of 90330 and 931—2 would 
be easy to explain. In the gnome a short pronouncement is 
made which settles the question debated in the elegy; 
Theognis acts as the chopper of his own arguments. A 
similar effect of antithesis is produced in 1153—6, where 
everything, from ov6’ evyopas to the repetition of udev éyovte 
xaxov, shews that the second couplet was meant as a direct 
answer to the first, and that the juxtaposition is necessary to 
give them their full value. So in 579—82, where a woman 
upbraids a man and the man retorts upon the woman’. 

“After 1153—6, two couplets which give different opinions 
concerning wealth, follow four lines concerning wealth and 
wisdom. But in these wealth is only mentioned for com- 
parison’s sake, and wisdom is the subject of the poem.” 
These lines have been discussed above. The transition from 
1153—6 to 1157—60 is not from a pcem containing the word 
mXoutety to another containing mAovTos, but from a poem that 
discusses wealth to another wherein a fact about wealth is 
used to introduce an analogous fact about wisdom ; and there 
is not the slightest reason why this transition should not have 
been made by Theognis himself. Welcker moreover is incon- 
sistent here. He thinks Stobaeus’ quotations independent of 
our text. Therefore 1157—8, which are lost in the manu- 
scripts and restored from Stobaeus, have no right to any 
particular place in our text, which Welcker thinks a mass 


1 In this von Leutsch rightly sees ‘‘eine art dialogischer form” (Pzlologus 
XXX. Pp. 209). 
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of fragments. Between 1153—6 and 1159—6o there is no 
apparent connexion. Hence it follows that Welcker accuses 
the compiler of combining two fragments on the strength of 
a resemblance which presumably did not exist for him. 
“Magis dubium est malum artificium” in 261—6. The 
poem has never yet been explained satisfactorily. The 
following explanation, which is new, accounts for everything 
if one postulate be granted, namely that it was the practice 
in Greece to drink confusion to an enemy in cold water, 
not wine. Such a custom is natural enough in a wine- 
drinking country; but there seems to be no evidence for it 
in Greek! This postulate granted, the poem is to be 
translated thus :—“ It is not wine that is drunk to me when a 
man much worse than I is stablished by my fair lady’s side. 
Cold water her parents drink to me before her, so that she 
both draws it for them and weeps for me as she brings it— 
in the house where once I threw my arm round her waist and 
kissed her neck, while she made a tender sound with her lips.” 
The fourth line describes the unhappy fate of the girl, who 
has to draw the water in which her parents are to drink 
confusion to the lover whose absence she mourns. All this is 
contingent on the postulate; but until a better explanation is 
offered the postulate must be taken for granted. Bergk gives 
the poem up in despair, and a glance at his note will shew 
that other scholars have been more successful only by means 
of sweeping emendations, the last infirmity of exegesis* 


1 At least I know of none. 

2 In 265 Hermann’s conjecture Badd for haSwy of the manuscripts is certainly 
right. This common corruption occurs again in 304. 

The use of péperar in 489 suggests that perhaps épec rwd may have meant 
“to pledge a person.”” The meaning of cat we yodoa gépe would then be: 
“drinks the toast of my confusion with tears in her eyes.” 

Another meaning might be given to ot por mlverat olvos: ‘‘my wine is 
untouched.’ The poet sits at home with wine before him, but cannot drink for 
sorrow at his rival’s triumph. Sorrow would generally have the opposite effect. 
On my interpretation Yuxpdr fdwp would have given a better contrast with olvos 
than yvyxpdv alone: but even if vdpever did not follow, Yuxpdy could only mean 
water. Compare wuypororelvy, puxporérns, Wuxporocia in later Greek. See 
Welcker, p. 150. 

This poem is discussed by E. F. M. Benecke, Axtimachus of Colophon and 
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But whatever the nature of this poem, there is not the 
least likelihood that it is the patchwork of an editor. 

In 299, Welcker’s last example, the reading of O and the 
inferior manuscripts might have been due to a desire to 
connect 299—300 with 295—8; but not so the reading of A. 
The latter is corrupt, but it points to a certain emendation 
which has been made by Sauppe and Bergk. This is another 
indication that many phenomena ascribed by Welcker and 
others to a compiler are really due to the ordinary processes 
of interpolation and corruption, and belong to a comparatively 
late period in the tradition of the text. 


§ 4. Catchwords. 


It remains to notice Welcker’s theory of catchwords, and 
then to consider his reconstruction of the text. 

“In hujus assertionis fidem elenchum dabo locorum, quos 
sciolus ob inanem aliquam speciem, verbum aliquod aut 
formulam dicendi, vel in fine unius sententiae et initio 
alterius, vel in binorum initio communem copulasse videtur.” 
Welcker was the first to discover traces of this principle in 
the arrangement of our text. Later German scholars have 
applied this Stchwortsprincip to the whole series of poems 
throughout. It has been carried farthest by K. Miiller, and 
his presentation of it must be chosen for examination rather 
than Welcker’s, who suggested this form of research but did 
comparatively little in it himself. 

Let us notice here only one point. Among his catchwords 
Welcker gives the following : 

“1223 ovdd€v, Kupr’, opyfs abixewrepov. 1225 ovdév, Kupr’, 
ayabis yAuKEepa@tepon. 

1226 pdptus éyo, ov © euol yiyvou addnOoovvns. 1227 
adnGein dé Tapéotw coi Kal éyol.” 


the Position of Women in Greek Poetry, pp. 199—200. He supposes u party 
consisting of the two rivals, the lady, and her parents; and with the help of 
emendation he makes the poet kiss the lady’s elbow. 
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Now 1221—30 are not found in the manuscripts, but 
added from Stobaeus and Athenaeus. Thus the order in 
which these couplets follow one another is quite arbitrary, 
and due to no older authority than modern editors’. It is 
not likely that our manuscripts are deficient by just these ten 
lines, for 1229—30 are clearly only a part, probably the end, 
of a lost poem. Thus there is no reason to suppose that any 
one of these couplets came very close to any other in the 
complete text. Moreover 1227-—8 were inserted only by a 
mistake of Hugo Grotius, for they are given by Stobaeus 
under the lemma Mevdvdpou Navvods, which should of course 
be Mewvéppov Navvois. Thus Welcker finds a catchword 
connecting two couplets from different chapters of Stobaeus, 
and another connecting a couplet of Theognis with a couplet 
of Mimnermus. Catchwords must be as plenty as black- 
berries if they exist between lines thus thrown together 
hap-hazard in modern times; and this may well arouse 
suspicion of other catchwords in other places where the 
arrangement is of older date. 


§ 5. Welcker's Reconstruction. 


So much for the reasons for which Welcker held that our 
text was produced by collecting fragments quoted in other 
authors. Into his reconstitution of the text it is scarcely 
necessary to enter, since, be that as unsatisfactory as it may, 
it by no means follows that he was wrong in condemning the 
arrangement given by the manuscripts. We have seen that 
by the mistake of distinguishing Cyrnus from Polypaides he 
broke up complete and perfect poems into fragments; but 
apart from this it is not fair to condemn his arrangement 
merely because it gives us a string of fragments, since in 
his opinion all or most of our pieces are in fact fragments 
and nothing else; and he was well aware that no recon- 
struction can hope to be final. 


1 They were added first by Elias Vinetus in 1543. 
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He declines to fix the date of the compilation beyond 
saying that it was probably made at Constantinople. The 
compiler did not use Stobaeus, he thinks, since Stobaeus 
differs from our manuscripts in many points of wording 
and order, and gives to Theognis lines which do not appear 
in our text. Rather he drew upon earlier chrestomathies, 
“per longum eclogariorum, epitomatorum et compilatorum 
aevum ex Theognide excerptas.” It is not likely that he 
ransacked Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch and others one by one, 
for a very large number of the pieces are quoted in no extant 
work; “quamvis haud magis praefracte negare, quam cupide 
affirmare libet, potuisse sententias omnes, quae conservatae 
sunt, sparsim haberi in libris, qui Constantinopoli demum 
perierint, maximeque in Stoicorum aliorumque philosophorum 
libris, et iis praesertim, qui wep) apeths Kai xaxias conscripti 
essent.” Unfortunately this will not account for the survival 
of the more descriptive and personal poems, which are seldom 
quoted, and which few writers can have wanted to quote, at 
least in full’, 


1 A few inconsistencies in his reconstruction may be noticed here. 

He retains in the gnomology 11—14, which refer to a temple of Artemis at 
Megara. But if this poem could stand in the gnomology, why could not 1—10 
and 15—18 also? They are exactly similar to r1—15 except that nothing but the 
testimony of the manuscripts proves them to be the work of Theognis. 

Why are occasional poems such as 549—54, 671—82, 773—82, 825—30, 
1123—8 allowed to remain in the gnomology? How does their case differ from 
that of 891—4, 511—22 and other poems? 


CHAPTER Iv, 
THE THEORY OF CATCHWORDS. 


THE many scholars who have written on Theognis since 
Welcker have almost all walked in the paths which he opened 
up. Their conclusions have often differed from his, but they 
all find our text a collection of poems by various hands. 
There is no need to review all that has been written, since 
much of it adds no new fact or theory concerning the nature 
of our text as a whole. It will suffice to examine a few of the 
most important contributions. 


Si. Bergh. 


In the Rheinisches Museum of 1845 Theodor Bergk set 
forth the principles on which he had dealt with Theognis in 
his edition of the Greek Lyric Poets. On the main question 
he agrees with Welcker. “We have before us not a well- 
ordered and connected work, but nothing more than scraps 
and paltry remnants which belong not to one poet but to 
several. We have to do with a chaotic mass of fragments, 
which belong to one elegist and another from Tyrtaeus to 
Euenus or maybe even later; which have been torn out of 
all continuity, given often an entirely new reference, and 
compounded with quite foreign ingredients.” He proceeds 
to discuss passages such as 1003—6, 933—8, 585—-90, 22732, 
all of which have already been explained. His chief novelty 
is the introduction of the epitomator. “I call them fragments,” 
he goes on, “for scraps and pieces they are throughout, only 
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more or less disfigured; a complete elegy is nowhere found.” 
The hand of the epitomator or rather epitomators he sees also 
in the doublets. Thus he takes 213—-8 and 1071—4 to be 
different abridgments of the same poem. But their resem- 
blances and their differences have been explained above: 
Bergk accounts only for their resemblances. Again, he 
regards 119—28 as the beginning and 963—70 as the end 
of the same elegy. But each of these passages is complete 
in itself, the first ending well and the second beginning well. 
A poem on this subject could not be very. long; it could 
hardly be long enough to justify the tautology which Bergk’s 
combination would produce; whereas the gnomic poet who 
writes in short poems needs no excuse for expressing similar 
ideas in different forms separated by an interval of over eight 
hundred lines. 

11g7—-8 again he takes to be the beginning of a poem. 
But they cannot be separated from I199—1202, and 1197— 
1202 together form a poem both good and complete. 1055—8 
he thinks the end of a poem. So they are, but the end of 
the poem or series 1047—58. 

783—6 he regards as the beginning and 787—8 as the end 
of a longer poem. But 783—8 are an appendix to’ 773—82. 
A prayer to Phoebus on behalf of Megara is followed by a 
sort of palinode wherein the poet confesses a preference for 
his own city over all others; and this idea is expressed with 
all necessary fulness in 783—8. 

On 879 he says that Theognis was no occasional poet, 
“ Gelegenheitsdichter,” who should write poems in the person 
of a friend. This assumes that wiv’ oivov is spoken by a 
Lacedaemonian. But in spite of Bergk' we have found good 
reason to believe that Theognis himself is speaking, and 
addressing his own heart. 

In the second part of his article? Bergk combats the view 
of Welcker, Schneidewin and others that Stobaeus knew a 
more original form of Theognis than ours. He shews that 


1 “Es ist unmdglich, dass hier Theognis redet, selbst wenn er sich eine 
Zeitlang in Sparta sollte aufgehalten haben.’’ (P. 226.) 
2 Pp. 396 ff. 
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where Stobaeus differs from our text the differences are 
neither important nor such as to suggest that he used any 
other edition than ours. How is it, he asks, that Stobaeus 
quotes as from Theognis pieces which really belong to other 
poets? How is it thatthe fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth pieces of Stobaeus’ eighteenth chapter follow one 
another in the same order as in our text? In this matter 
Bergk is certainly right. Stobaeus or the earlier anthologist 
or anthologists from whom he drew knew only our form of 
Theognis, though it then contained some lines which have 
since been lost. 

Bergk places the compilation of our text in the first or the 
beginning of the second century of our era, but thinks that 
the complete Theognis may have survived for a time after the 
selection was made. He confesses, however, that certainty 


becomes impossible on many points if unity of authorship be 
denied. 


§ 2. Mietzsche. 


In the Rheinisches Museum for 1867 Friedrich Nietzsche 
discussed the question at length. He seems to have been the 
first scholar to attempt a thorough explanation of the repe- 
titions. After giving a list of them he says!: “etwas Neues 
waren aber diese Verse trotz der Veranderungen nicht.” It 
has been shewn above that some of them are new by internal 
changes, some by virtue of a new context. 

This question leads him to a fuller developement of the 
theory of Stichwortordnung; but the fullest scheme of catch- 
words, K. Miiller’s, is the only one that need be examined. 
It is worth while, however, to correct Nietzsche in one point. 
He attaches importance to the fact that A has most repe- 
titions, O rather fewer, K fewer than O, and so on; whence 
he infers that elimination went steadily on during the whole 
of the period covered by the manuscripts, and that therefore 
the presumption is that it began before the time of A. After 
a list of the repetitions he adds by way of summary: “A has 


1 P. 169. 
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44 lines more than our editions’, O 38, K 30, MN 26, 
DBFH 24, L 20, E18, G12, C 10.” His calculation suffers 
from mistakes of the editors, from flaws in his arithmetic, and 
perhaps from misprints too? Moreover half the difference 
between A and O is due to the fact that A alone preserves 
the second book*. As regards the first book the truth of the 
matter is this, that O repeats only two lines less than A, 
K only two lines less than O. The reason why 332 a0 have 
vanished from all but A is not far to seek. Lipography 
may have been produced by either of two causes, or by both : 
for devyovts in 332 @ is directly over Pevyor7’ in the following 
hexameter, 333; and if in a common ancestor of O and the 
inferior manuscripts 332 4 ended with avenporepov*, this and 
the preceding pentameter, 332, had the similar endings -orepov 
and érépwv. Lipography again explains best why the scribe 
of K in copying O omitted 1164g4; for in O 1164 / and 
1164 & have the similar endings éveots d0d05 and éveorts 
voos®. Thus the difference between A and O and K is 
slight and easily accounted for, Their agreement in this 
respect is remarkably close, in view of the shortness of the 
poems and the constant recurrence of the same names and 


1 £.g. Bekker’s. Bergk was the first to restore some of the repetitions to the 
text, Hiller the first to restore them all. 

2 His totals do not agree with his items. Moreover Bekker seems to be 
wrong in saying that K lacks 1104 a4, the repetition of 571—2; their presence 
in K is attested both by Ziegler’s first edition and by Sitzler (not by Ziegler’s 
second or Bergk’s fourth, since both of these neglect K’s readings throughout). 
Bekker’s assertion that ‘‘post 1082...iterum ponunt...AO...93—4” is disproved 
by the silence of Bergk’s fourth edition and Ziegler, and expressly contradicted by. 
Jordan in Hermes xv. p. 525. 

3 A has really eight lines more than Bekker’s text in the second book, but 
Nietzsche ignores 1278 cd and 131844. Ziegler’s first edition ignores 1278 ¢d, 
but his second corrects this mistake. 

+ In 3324 A has dvinpérarov; but in its archetype 210 all the manuscripts have 
dvnpérepov, and O and the inferior manuscripts are fond of assimilating a second 
version to a first. 

5 In the same way A’s omission of 985—6 may be due to the fact that 984 and 
986 end with -épy and -épy, and 985 and 987 begin with ai- and ai-. 317 and 
319 both end with éumedov aiel, and this caused the scribe of O to write 320 
immediately after 317; but seeing his mistake he went on with 318 and 319, and 
then wrote 320 again in its proper place. 
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words and expressions. It matters little how much the 
inferior manuscripts omit, since they are certainly inter- 
polated. Nietzsche himself derives them all from a “durch 
und durch interpolirter Codex.” What more likely form of 
interpolation than to cut out these repetitions, as they have 
been cut out by modern editors? 

Thus Nietzsche is mistaken in inferring that the process 
of elimination goes back beyond the date of A. This is an 
important point, for Fritzsche would. eke out a scheme of 
catchwords with repetitions of his own. 

Nietzsche rightly refutes the opinion that our collection 
was intended for use in schools. If we put aside the Motca 
ma.dixy, much remains that can never have been thought fit 
for a school-book: poems in praise of wine and revelry, of 
sensual pleasures’; poems of doubtful morality*; a love- 
poem‘; and many others®; to say nothing of the poems 
which preach worldly wisdom®. These are so many in all 
that they make the book as a whole quite unfit for boys’? It 
is strange that even Welcker’s purged gnomology should 
ever have been thought suitable for schools, and that modern 
scholars, with a better chance of knowledge, should have 
repeated the mistake of Cyril. 

Having reviewed the external evidence afforded by Plato, 
Xenophon, Athenaeus, Cyril and others, Nietzsche decides 
that our collection was made between the time of Cyril 
and the time of Stobaeus, that is to say in the fifth century 
after Christ. 

As for the poems that seem to be by Solon, Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and others, Nietzsche supposes that those of 
Mimnermus which laud the sensual pleasures were inserted 
by the compiler out of enmity to Theognis; those of Solon 
and others, he thinks, may have been inserted earlier by 
mistake. To Mimnermus he ascribes almost all the Moica 
madixn, thinking that the names Kvpve and upwvidn were 
deliberately substituted for others by the malice of the editor. 


1 Pp. 177 ff. 2 ror? etc. 3 1097 etc. 
4 261. 5 681, 861, 257. ® 61, 129, etc. 
7 See Herwerden, p. vii. 
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§ 3. Fritzsche. 


In 1870 Ernst von Leutsch reviewed the Theognidean 
question in the Phzlologus. He treats the subject from every 
standpoint, but rather in a critical than in a positive spirit; 
and he declines the task of writing a full history of our text. 
In fact the most part of his work, useful as it is on numberless 
points, throws only sidelights on the main question. 

He incorporates in his own essay a discussion of “the 
catchword as a principle in the arrangement of the Theog- © 
nidean fragments” by Th. Fritzsche, who starts from 
Welcker’s and Nietzsche’s theory, expands it, and by 
introducing repetitions not found in the manuscripts applies 
it to the whole of the text, including the second book. The 
result of this may be shewn by quoting a part of his scheme. 


“Fragment 73, ll. 309-12 catchword év peév (first words) 


74. 313-4 év pev (first words)...av- 
Opwrwv 
75 315-8 avOparwyv...éumeSov aici 
76 319-22 Eurrebov aiet...0eds 
77° 323-28 Oeot 
78 329-30 Oeady 
Gap, to be filled by 283-6 adavatov...10da 
79 =. 331-2 Togoty...éTép@v 
Gap, to be filled by 93-6 érepov...piros 
The MSS. insert 209-10 hiros...pevyoute 
80 =. 333-4 pevryovr’... Kupve 
81 335-6 Kupy’ 
82 337-40 Kupve...Zevs (riow) 
83 341-50 | Zed (riow)...avdpav 
84 351-4 GVEP” vesesenee _ 


For all this Fritzsche does not claim any absolute value. 
He draws up his system only to give the utmost possible 
strength to Nietzsche’s theory. He then proceeds to demolish 
his own erection. 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 526—46. 
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One fatal objection to his method he does not perceive. 
It has been stated above in criticism of Nietzsche. The 
difference in number between the forty-four lines repeated 
in A, written in the tenth century, and the ten repeated in the 
manuscript C, written at the end of the fifteenth, is of no 
consequence. The important fact is that in the matter of 
repetitions the best and earliest manuscripts are virtually at 
one, shewing only so much difference as was natural or even 
inevitable in such a collection of short poems; and that the 
process of omission cannot be traced back beyond the common 
ancestor of the inferior manuscripts, which is known to have 
represented an interpolated text. Therefore the device whereby 
Nietzsche and Fritzsche bridge over the gaps in their schemes 
is without warrant. 

Moreover, nothing like the text which would result from 
Fritzsche’s method could ever have existed. In a total of 
about 385 fragments he inserts 105 repetitions not authorised 
by the manuscripts. In 49 of these 105 cases he inserts 
verses from a later part of the text—for instance 1129—32 
between 270 and 271. Now if the text which he produces 
had ever existed, an editor who desired to remove a repetition 
would naturally have struck out the second version, not the 
first. In many places moreover Fritzsche makes verses 
occur twice at a distance of very few lines. He inserts 
585—90 after 556, 789—92 after 772, 887—92 after 852, 
1133—4 after 1108, 1197-1202 after 1134, 1295—8 after 
1246 and again after 1248 and again after 1274, 1279—82 
after 1262, 1249—52 after 1266, 1319—22 after 1278, 1263—6 
after 1310, 1319—22 after 1366, 1337—40 after 1374, and so 
on. The text of Theognis could never have been such a 
medley as this. 

The objections which he himself brings against his method 
are only less serious than these. Verbs and nouns of the 
same root may answer to one another; so may words which 
recur time after time in Theognis, such as aya@os, dpern, 
ddpwv, Saipwr, Sixasos, éoOdos; words of similar meaning, 
such as OvnToi and avOpwrrot, dbavaroe and Geoi; words which 
have the same ending, as e#Swpev and mivwuev. Catchword- 


H. I2 
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responsion may be shewn equally well between the first 
fragment and the third, the second and the fourth, and so on. 
Between fragments which bear really striking resemblances to 
one another, others sometimes intervene. From all this he 
concludes that the principle, though right in the main, has 
been carried too far. One of the earlier collections from 
which ours was compiled may have been arranged, he thinks, 
on this principle, but certainly not all. 

Thus, though the fact has been lost upon some later 
scholars, Fritzsche was well aware that he was after all only 
playing a sort of game. It is not a good game. 


§ 4. Miller. 


In 1877 appeared a dissertation by Karl Miiller entitled 
De Scriptis Theognidets. Miiller favours Welcker’s view that 
Cyrnus and Polypaides are to be distinguished. He observes 
that in two places, 25 and 191, where a couplet containing 
TloAvmaidn ends a poem, “eo disticho quasi respondetur 
poetae ab altero ad ea, quae ante dixit.” Yes, such an 
answer as the second line gives to the first in the 
epigram : 

“Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Proceeding to the question of catchwords Miiller rightly 
discards Nietzsche’s and Fritzsche’s method of bridging over 
gaps in the responsion by repetitions not found in the manu- 
scripts. He then gives a list of all the responsions that are 
to be found in lines 1—1220, that is to say in all the first 
book less the lines added at the end from Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus. He explains his principles thus?: “I have made 
it my business to note down all the places where words 
identical, or similar, or sometimes similar only in sound, or 
equivalent in meaning, occur in neighbouring fragments.” 
Later on he reviews his results’: “Thus, having divided up 


1 Ps 19% 2 Pi3O: 
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the 1220 lines in question into 345 poems, we find that 186 
are linked with what precedes, nearly all by identical, a few 
by similar words; that of the 48 poems which have no link 
with what precedes, 29 are connected with what follows, 
while in 19 all verbal copulation is lacking. As for the 
remaining III poems, they are joined to preceding poems 
with the intervention generally of one, less often of two, 
sometimes of several poems; while in quite a few cases the 
mere name Polypaides or Cyrnus must be taken as link. 
Often a weak verbal link is strengthened by similarity of 
thought. Finally there are places that have no lack of parallel 
words, but they are divided by unusually long intervals; where 
it must be supposed that the original order has been destroyed 
and verses shifted, yet not removed very far from their proper 
positions, so that quite evident traces of their old neighbour- 
ship remain.” 

On this it will be well to say here that the intervention of 
one fragment is enough to destroy responsion, much more the 
intervention of two or three or more. True, the supposed 
compiler’s methods were very lax, if Miiller represents him 
fairly, and he was satisfied with very little. But the very 
weakness of many of his responsions makes it quite incredible 
that he should have put fragment («+ 1) after fragment + in 
virtue of its resemblance to fragment (r—1) or (x—2) or 
(x—3); for if all that he demanded was that two adjoining 
fragments should begin with the same letter, or contain two 
not necessarily important or emphatic words of the same or 
similar meaning, or have the same syllable recurring in the 
same position, responsions would never have failed him, and 
he could never have been driven back to the. last fragment 
but one or two or three. 

Against the upholders of the catchword Bergk remarks’: 
“Tt was to likeness of thought, not of words, that the Greeks 
looked. My countrymen Welcker, Lehrs and the rest have 
gone far astray. Nietzsche has lately raised the ghost of the 
catchword theory, fancying that by this means he has restored 


1 PL. G+ ii. p. 235, m. 4- 


I2—2 
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the Theognidean poems to their original order. It is a pity 
that he won the ear of Fritzsche, who tries in vain to use the 
same methods anew.” It is from this standpoint, the stand- 
point of one who believes the arrangement of our text to 
depend not on words but on thoughts, that Miiller’s results 
will here be examined in detail. It will be important to shew 
that resemblances of wording are often due to resemblances 
of thought, and that often where the continuity of the thought 
is broken Miiller’s responsions fail+. 

The first four poems, lines I—4, 5—-10, I1—14, 15—18, 
are addresses to Phoebus, to Artemis, to the Muses and 
Graces. They resemble one another only so much as their 
character demands. Avos réxos, Ovyarep Atos, Kodpar Atos 
are necessary to ceremonial address, and «Ad@ to prayer. 
With what motives these poems were originally written we 
need not discuss; but the compiler of our collection, Theognis 
himself or whoever it was, naturally put them first in order to 
begin the book after the manner of epic. The other, invoca- 
tions of gods in Theognis? were not put here because they 
refer to special circumstances. Mliiller separates 15—16 from 
17—18: but the second couplet is essential to the first, and 
Bergk rightly joins them®. 

19—26 naturally follow because they serve almost as a 
title-page, introducing both the author’s name and the two 
names by which he addresses Cyrnus. The only verbal link 
with the preceding poem is évros in 18 and éreaur in 20. 

27—~38 should probably be joined, else tadra pév obtws 
to@ in 31 has nothing to which it can refer. This poem 
follows the last as being a sort of preliminary enunciation of 
Theognis’ teaching, and it is the last of the introductory 
poems. Miiller gives as verbal links Kvpyve in 19 and Kvpv 


1 T have chosen for fuller examination the first two hundred and the last two 
hundred lines as fair specimens of closer and looser arrangement. 

2 731-56, 75768, 77382. 

3 R. Kiillenberg (p. 26) includes rpoxyoedé Muvy in line 7 among Theognis’ 
new combinations of epithet and noun. But 7 Tpoxoedys Alun was the name of 
the Delian lake. See Herodotus, ii. 170: Aluvy...7 ev Ajdw H Tpoxoedhs Kadeo- 
wévn. Callimachus calls the same lake rpoxéeooa and repinyis. 
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in 28, ddeiy in 24 and GvSave in 26 and Gvdave in 34. But 
the first Kvpve is far from the second, and Todvuiaidn 
intervenes ; avdave is far on in the poem and not a promi- 
nent word. 

39—42 open a new subject, and have no verbal link with 
the preceding poem except Kvpv’ in 28 and Kupve in 39. 
Hereafter these recurrences of Kupve will be ignored, since 
the frequency of its repetition makes it absolutely worthless 
asa link. The only rational purpose of catchwords is to aid 
the memory in remembering the order of the poems. Kupve 
occurs so often that it cannot have helped the memory in the 
least. 

39—68 are four poems dealing with one subject, the rotten 
state of society and the badness of the new citizens. The 
poems follow one another in a good order, yet shew no verbal 
similarities except such as are due to the subject of which 
they treat—onus de, dotol olde; Kaxos; UBpis, UBpiley ; 
bixar ; dtatav, ardta. The last of these poems warns Cyrnus 
not to trust any of these new citizens in any matter of moment. 
69—72 follow well, giving the same thought a more general 
turn, and putting it in a stronger and better form. The 
connexion of thought causes and is at the same time marked 
by the only verbal link with the preceding poem, ypja 
omovoaiov in 64—5 and azovédatov mpnyy’ in 70. 

From 69 to 128 the poems follow one another in a good 
and obvious sequence of thought. 69—72: “Trust not matters 
of moment to a bad man, but go far to find a good.” _73—4: 
“Communicate a business not even to all thy friends; few 
among many are trustworthy.” 75—6: “Put thy trust in few 
when thou hast great deeds on hand, lest thou come to incurable 
mischief.” 77—-8: “A trusty man is worth more than gold and 
silver in grievous dispute.” 79—82: “ Few comrades wilt thou 
find in grievous matters.” 83—6: “One ship would hold all 
on whose lips and eyes is shame, whom gain does not seduce” 
—and so on. One poem supplementing another in this way, 
it is natural that words should recur which are essential to the 
subject—such words as mictos, micuvos; madpol, ov TOccous; 
mpnéss, wphyua, Epya; avnp, ératpos, hiros; Ouuos, voos; écOr<0s, 
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Setdds, axds. But in no case is there verbal responsion that 
does not correspond to an affinity of thought’ 

With 128 this string of poems ends, and we find no verbal 
link with 129—30 except avépos in 125 and avépi in 130; but 
while in 125 avdpos and yuvaixos are in contrast with w7ro- 
Cuyiov, in 130 avépi is quite without emphasis ; and moreover 
avjp, which meets us at every turn in Theognis, is as weak a 
link as Kupve. 

131—2 have no connexion of thought with what precedes. 
Miiller’s only verbal link is IloAvzraiéy in 129 and Kupyve in 
132; he might have added avép! in 130 and avOpeéooe in 
131, and that both couplets end with -y. With what follows 
they have no connexion of thought, and no verbal link except 
that 131—2, 133—42 and 143—4 begin with ovdev, ovdeis, 
ovdeis. 

These two isolated couplets, 129—30 and 131—2, serve to 
mark the division between two groups of poems, 39—128 and 
133—172. The first group inculcates lessons of worldly 
wisdom with no reference to the gods; the second looks at 
various matters of life in their connexion with the higher 
powers, and its burden is the vanity of human designs. 
The series opens appropriately with a general enunciation 
of the fact that men propose but the gods dispose (133—42). 
Then follow gnomes on particular aspects of this subject. 
143—4: “Deceit of a guest or a suppliant escapes not the 
eye of the gods.” 145—8: “Choose righteousness with 
poverty rather than ill-gotten wealth; in justice is every 
excellence, and every just man is noble.” 149g—so: ‘‘ Fortune 
gives money to evil men as well, but excellence is found in 
few.” 151—4: ““T@pus is the first gift of the gods to him 


1 In xiBdyrou dvdpbs of 117 and xlBSnAov 740s of g65 the metaphor must be 
given its full force, and «l85ydos should be translated ‘‘counterfeit.” If these are 
really the first appearances in Greek of a metaphor which to us is commonplace, 
we have yet another trace of method in the arrangement of the poems; for the 
use of xl8dndos in its proper sense in 119 was probably meant to palliate the 
metaphorical use in 117. 

In 965 Epkema and Bergk read moAXol rou KliBdnrou érixdomov 7nOos exovres 
xpbmrovo’, for «8dndov of the manuscripts. But it may be doubted if an adjective 
used metaphorically in this way could stand thus alone, without &védpes. 
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‘whom they purpose to destroy; "pis is the offspring of 
Kopos.” 155—8: “Never in wrath reproach a man with 
poverty, for Zeus inclines the scale now this way, now that.” 
159—60: “Boast not, for no man knows what the morrow 
may bring.” Andsoon. The series ends well with a couplet 
which expresses tersely much the same thought as the opening 
poem: “Pray to the gods; the power is the gods’; without 
the gods cometh to men nor good nor ill.” 143—8 should 
probably go together, as 6 in 145 suggests. I51—4 are 
either one poem or two poems intimately allied in thought. 
167—70 should certainly be joined, as the dé of 169 suggests. 
At the beginning and end of this group there is no verbal 
responsion but the most casual. 133—42, the preceding poem, 
and the following poem begin with odédev, ovdeis, ovdeis: but so 
do at least sixteen other poems in the first book, including 
165—6, which the compiler could scarcely have failed to put 
here if he had been using these words for his link. The only 
other link with what precedes is év avOpomoucs in 131, avOpe- 
mov in 135 and 139, and dvOpwo. in 141. But avnp and 
a&vOpwmos occur in almost every poem of Theognis, and no 
more importance is to be attached to their recurrence than 
to that of wév or 6é or re. The only link between this group 
and what follows is av@pd7os...dya@ in 172 and avdp’ 
aya@ov in 173. Inside the group the links are only such 
as are due to the sequence of thought. Thus 6eds, aavarou, 
Sainwv, Zevs are common. The fact that 143—8 lead up to 
and are supplemented by 149—50 is marked by the repetition 
of xpnpata. 155—8 and 159—60 both begin with przote, 
but that serves only to mark their connexion of thought. 
There follows a series of poems all dealing with poverty 
and money-making (173—208). The inner connexion of 
173—82 has been explained above. They speak of the evils 
of poverty; the following poems (183—92 and 193—6) 
speak of the evils of marriages made with the purpose of 
escaping from poverty. Then follows not inappropriately a 
comparison between well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth (197— 
208). Inside the series the links are only such as are due 
to the subject. With what follows there is no responsion 
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except $iroiow in 205 and Pidos in 209. But both words 
are quite unemphatic; /doiow is some way from the end 
of its poem; and ¢iAoow raoly is different from PlAos Kat 
TLeTOS ETALpOS. 

Thus in the first two hundred lines the principle of catch- 
words is neither proved nor probable. The verbal responsions, 
where they do not depend on the commonest words in the 
poet’s vocabulary, are far better explained by the connexion 
of thought. The last two hundred lines will give a like 
result. 

1003—6 have no link with what precedes; with 1007—12 
they are linked by &uvdv, the significance of which was shewn 
above. 1013—6 follow appropriately, with the link @avdrov 
in 1010 and ’Aiééew in 1014. After exhorting his fellow men 
to enjoy themselves while youth lasts, the poet goes on thus: 
“© blessed and fortunate and happy is he who goeth down to 
the black house of Death without knowledge of troubles, and 
ere he hath feared or overcome his foes of necessity® or tried 
the hearts of his friends.” 1013—6 are not linked with what 
follows. 

1017—22 and 1023—4 have the link cepadjs in 1022 and 
«apn in 1024, which is evidence for Miiller. 

1023—4 are not linked with what follows*. 1025—6 and 
1027—-8 are a pair of gnomes resembling each other in 
structure, and each giving a contrast between good and bad. 
This accounts for their juxtaposition and for the responsions 
tov © ayabav and rob 8 ayabod, mpnkves and mphEs. 1029—36 


1J. Heinemann in Hermes xxxiv. p. 595: ‘‘Die Ordnung der ersten 200 
Verse...ist die denkbar beste.” 

2 trepBhva (which has been much emended) looks at first sight as if it meant 
“trespass,” “sin’”?: but then wep has no meaning. mep makes it necessary to 
give UrepBfvac the meaning ‘‘ overcome.” The poet is praising the sequestered life, 
which he prefers to the excitement of fear or even of triumph. It is not so good to 
have fought and won as never to have fought at all. dvdyxy goes with both verbs. 

3 Similar to this couplet in structure is one in the second book, 1357—8. 
This resemblance caused Ahrens to propose dvcAogov in 1358 instead of dvapuopor. 
But the expression fvydv dtcuopoy is natural enough, and dvcuopov occupies the 
place which it always has in Homer, the beginning of a line. The similarity of 
these two couplets is a link between the first book and the second. 
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are connected in thought with the second couplet of this pair 
and have reminiscences of the language of the first. In 1028 
Theognis says that a good deed is hard to accomplish; in 
1029—36 he consoles his heart after failure in some good 
deed. The connexion of thought between 1027-8 and what 
precedes and follows justifies the responsion of Sevdot in 1025 
with deA@v in 1030, and the use of the comparatives pataud- 
Tepot in 1025 and dé£urépn in 1030. With the second of these 
comparatives those with whom the devAoé are compared are 
not expressed but left to be inferred from what precedes. 

1037—8 are to be joined with 1038 a 4, as we saw above. 
By this combination is produced a link between these four 
lines and 1029—36: deAdy in 1030 and Sero%s in 1038 J. 
But the connexion between the two poems is more probably 
one of thought than of words, for here again the good and the 
bad are contrasted. 

1039—40 have no link with what precedes. 

1039—40, I04I—-2, 1043—4, 1045—6, 1047—8 are all 
convivial, and their common purpose connects them. Yet the 
only responsion is e¥émmev in 1043 and ebdee in 1045, which is 
due to the antithesis between the two couplets. One party is 
for sleep, the other for waking the sleepers. 

The connexion between 1047—8, 1049—54 and 1055—8 
seems to have been missed. The whole is clearly a drinking- 
song which includes a few lines of moralizing. Kada AéyovTes 
of 1047 points forward to 1049—54, and GANA Aoyor pév 
tovrov of 1055 refers back to the same. The whole is a sort 
of preface to another song accompanied by the flute: adrap 
éuol od adrAeu Kat Movody pyvnoopel dudorepos (1055). Hence 
such verbal responsion as there is: cada Néyoutes and w7r0Oy- 
couat éc Od. Miiller divides 1049—50 from 1051—4; but 
this leaves ratra of 1050 meaningless. 1055—8 have no link 
with what follows. 

1059—62 are linked with 1063—8 by wAovr@ in 1062 and 
mdodtos in 1067, of which the latter is five lines from the 
beginning of its poem. These are followed appropriately by 
1069—70, and these by 1070a 6, The responsion of 7@n 
and #@ns is due to the connexion of thought. 
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1070 a & are linked with 1071—4 by ddAoe in 887 and 
a@dXotos in 1073, but neither word is emphatic or prominent, 
and ddXolos is not near the beginning of its poem. 

After 1074 Nietzsche proposes to repeat 873—6, and 
Miiller accepts this with one other (after 1100) of his proposed 
repetitions. “873—6 hier sehr wahrscheinlich zu erganzen,” 
says Nietzsche; but in what respect this insertion is more 
probable than any other of the many that he suggests he 
does not explain. It is true that there would be responsion 
between 873—6 and 1071—4; but there would be none 
between 873—6 and 1075—-81. Moreover the subject of 
873—6 has no bearing either upon 107I—-4 or upon 1075—8. 
Thus Miiller was no more justified here than elsewhere in 
forsaking his principles for Nietzsche’s proposals. 

If we trust the manuscripts responsion fails between 
107I—4, 1075—8, 1079-80, 108I—1082 8, 1082 c—1084, 
1085—6, 1087—90. yeuova of 1082 and nyeudves of 1082 a 
are in the same poem*® So with voov éye of 1082¢ and vonua 
éyew of 1083—4; for 1082 c—f must be joined with 1083—4, 
else otw in 1083 has no meaning. 

1087—90 are a prayer to Castor and Polydeuces*?. “If 
ever I plot aught of harm against a friend, may I myself get 
it; but if he aught against me, may he get twice as much.” 
This is followed appropriately by 1og1—1104, four poems 
which condemn the treachery of Cyrnus, who has been led 
away by another. Hence the responsion of $ir@, gdroryTos, 
gireiv, piros, prety, Pidoryntos, Pidtnv. Other responsion 
there is none. ‘ 

Responsion fails between I10I—4, 1104 a—1106 (which 
go together), 1107—8, 1109—14, 1114 a 8&. This last couplet 
begins a series of poems referring to poverty, not in a general 
way, but with reference to some particular distress that befell 

! Nietzsche joins 1075—8 and 1079—8o, but this is manifestly wrong; the two 
poems are on quite different subjects. 

4 See above, and Bergk’s note. 

3 See the text. This poem has been ascribed to a Laconian poet. But any 
Greek might pray to Castor and Polydeuces; and any Greek who had been 


kindly entertained at Sparta (see 785) would tend to mention the chief seat of 
their worship. 
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the poet and to the taunts of some person unknown. They 
shew only such responsion as is due to their common subject: 
mevins, ypnuata, Ildodre, wAOUTW, KaKar. 

Again there is no responsion between 1129—32, 1133—4, 
1135—50, I15I—2, 1153—4, 

1153—4 and 1155—6 are two contrary prayers similar in 
subject and structure; hence their responsion. Wealth 
suggests an analogy between wealth and wisdom, 1157—60, 
whence the repetition of wAobros. 

Responsion fails between 1157—60, 1160 a 6, 1161—2, 
1162 a—f, 1163—4, 1164 a—d, 1164 e—h, 1165—6. The 
groups 1160 a—1162 f/f and 1163—1164 % were considered 
above. The latter is followed appropriately by 1165—7o, 
three warnings against evil companions. Their only re- 
sponsions are due to their subject}. 

1171—6 follow naturally after 1170. Though they do not 
actually say that Cyrnus has been led by «épos into xaxérns, 
their position suggests that they are directed against Cyrnus 
as well as addressed to him. This connexion of thought 
accounts for the responsions @@avarous in 1170 and @eoi in 
1171, weipata in 1172 and wefpay in 1178; but in any case 
adavaro. and @eot are among the commonest words in 
Theognis, and the slight outward resemblance of re(pata 
and zretpay could form a link only if the positions of the 
words were more prominent. 

After this a mistake of Bekker’s provides Miiller with two 
responsions. In the true order of the poems responsions 
completely fail between 1178 and 1187. 

The next two poems, 1187—90 and 1191—4, both begin 
with ov-, and @dvaroyv of 1187 answers to Oavovts of 1193. 
The former link might have some value if Bekker’s order 
were right, for then ¢hvee consecutive poems would begin 
with ov-, but in the light of the true order it is worthless ; the 
latter is due to connexion of thought, for mention of the 
impossibility of escape from death is followed appropriately 
by mention of burial. 


1 The mistake of supposing that the manuscripts repeat 95—6 here as well as 
97—1I00 gives Miiller responsions between 1163—4 and the next two poems. 
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The last eight poems of the first book (as it appears in 
the manuscripts) shew the following responsions :—KexAjoerat 
in 1203 and xadoduev in 1207; amepvcouev in 1207 and 
dmepuxopevos in 1210; méAw in 1209 and worms in 1215; 
I21I—6 and 1217—-8 both begin with yw. The third of 
these is worthless, since vous is in the fifth line of its poem ; 
the fourth is of little value; but the first and second must be 
put down to Miiller’s account. 

The rest of the first book, lines 211—1002, may be 
considered in brief. 

Many poems interrupt the sequence of catchwords, having 
no link with their neighbours :—211I—2, 219—20, 235—6}, 
the six poems 293—308, 33I—2, 335—6, 351—4, 371I—2, 
527—8, the three poems 5418, the eight or nine poems 
557—78, the three poems 583—94, 607—10, the four poems 
647—56, 693—4, 769—72, 805—I0, the four poems 817—24, 
the four poems 845—54, 885—6, the five poems 889—g02, 
933—8, the two poems 959—70. Further, very many poems 
are linked only with what precedes, or only with what follows. 
Between many others the responsion is too weak to serve 
any useful purpose. Thus the fourth line of the poem 
227—32 ends with ddpocvvn, the first line of the next 
contains xeveoppow. But in the former poem folly is not of 
the first importance, for it is mentioned only as the middle 
term between wealth and dry; while the language of the 
latter must have compelled such a compiler as Miller imagines, 
if he had the whole of the first book at his disposal, to put 
233—4 next to 773 or to 847. In 257, again, «ads is too 
weak a word to serve as link, and cadxuctov dvdpa dépw has 
little in common with the words avnp, caxiwv, Péper, scattered 
over three lines of the next poem. éy6p7 is 270 is forgotten 
long before éy@aipouc. is reached in 277, the seventh line of 
its poem. 277 and 281 end with the same syllables, -écau, 
but three lines intervene. The resemblance between é« 
yaotpos...yeyovn Of 300 and éx yaotpds yeyovacey of 305, in 


1 In 236, to give responsion with what follows, Miiller reads avAds, a bad 
‘ conjecture made and afterwards abandoned by Bergk. 
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the next poem but two, is only superficial, and the interval is 
too great for a verbal echo. Against 401—6 Miiller prints 
“apetny xépdos . 16. edpapéws .15.”—that is to say, he thinks 
that the common juxtaposition of dperi#vy and «épSos and the 
use of the common word edwapéws have something to do with 
the use of edpwapéws fifteen poems later, in 463, and the juxta- 
position of dpet# and xépSos sixteen poems later, in 465—6. 
This reduces his method to an absurdity. 8p’ of 446 and 
-Swp of 448 are not prominent in themselves or by position, 
and they differ in accent, place in the line, and metrical stress. 
Links as good as this might be found between any poem and 
every other. Equally null is the responsion between codpav 
of 454 and ciudopov of 457. But enough. 

The following list contains perhaps all the catchwords in 
lines 21I—1002 which can be granted to Miiller without 
demur. srodds in 282 and mééa in 283 (this Miiller does not 
notice). vd in 365 and vooy in 367. diva in 425 and Pica 
in 429 (the most striking of all). The two hexameters of 
535—8 begin with ob mote and ove, 539—40 with odtos. 
611—4, 615—6 and 617—8 begin with ov-; 619—20, 621—2, 
623—4 with w- ; 625-6 and 627—8 with a-. redécau in 690 
answers to tedéceas in 691 (another striking responsion). 
783—8 and 789—92 are linked by rép ws in 787 and reprroiunv 
in 791. 825—30, 831—2 and 833—6 begin with 7z-, and 
amoAAupevoy in 830 answers to drecca in 831. 

Far more and clearer are the resemblances of language 
which depend upon the kinship of subject between neigh- 
bouring poems, and serve at the same time to set it in a 
stronger light. Since these provide many clues to the 
principles on which the poems are arranged, it will not be 
waste of time to examine them at length. 

That 213—8 are one poem is as certain as any matter of 
taste can be? Even if 2134 are separate, the second poem 


1 Those who hold that one of the resemblances by which the compiler 
arranged his fragments was identity of their first letter appeal more especially to 
this part of the text. Yet two of the three ov- poems, two of the three 7- poems, 
and the two a- poems are connected by other than verbal links. 

2 See J. Heinemann, Hermes xxxiv. 1899, p. 593, note. 
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supplements the first; and this accounts for the similarities 
of language. 

22732 are probably a part or a corollary of the pre- 
ceding poem, as the & of 227 suggests; they catch up 
xakoxepdinow. But even if they are a separate poem, the 
verbal responsion is very weak. Neither d¢pwv of 223 nor 
adpoctyn of 230 is in a prominent position. Aovrov, the 
first word of 227, is the keynote of its poem, and the compiler 
could hardly have neglected it in his search for catchwords. 

253—4 positively must go with 237—52, but Miiller cuts 
them off, thereby making another gap in his system. 

283—92 are best taken together. In 288 A has wséero- 
cwoasel, O has ws 6€ To cHoas of. Bergk follows O, leaving 
hiatus between of and mwoAdol ; but woAXol is what is wanted, 
not of mroAXol, “the multitude.” This, and the need of an 
object to cdcar, point to ws b€ rs oa" alel roddol avorPorepor, 
which differs from A’s reading only by one letter. The 
connexion between 287—8 and the neighbouring couplets 
then appears. In 283—6 the poet says that none of the 
townsfolk is to be trusted even on his oath. In 287—-92 he 
gives his reasons: “For in a city so critical naught finds 
favour; and while many are always less lucky than one in 
keeping a secret, now good men’s bad things are noble to 
bad men; they follow strange customs; for shame hath 
perished, and shamelessness and insolence have conquered 
right and reign throughout the land.” Keep your own 
counsel; for, firstly, you will find little sympathy here; 
secondly, it is always hard for many to keep a secret, but 
never harder than now when shame is dead. viv 8é in 289 
answers to aei in 288; the general rule is followed by a 
particular instance. If with Bergk and Miiller we make 
three poems ending at 286, 288 and 292, the only verbal 
responsion is dot@y of 283 and monex of 287. 


1 In 287 xaxoyoyw, which occurs nowhere else, has been much emended. 
Probably Theognis invented the word for the occasion. It naturally means ‘ fond 
of blaming what is bad,” ‘stern in criticism of faults”; and of course it is here 
ironical (as with us ‘‘critical” often means “hypercritical”’). Thus interpreted 
it is far better than anything that has been put in its place. 
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309—12 and 313—4 are a pair of poems illustrating the 
wisdom of adapting oneself to one’s company. This is the 
reason for their juxtaposition, and the poet marks their 
connexion of thought by beginning both poems with év ev. 
They have no link of language or meaning with what precedes 
or with what follows. The same is true of the next two 
poems, 315—8 and 319—22, another pair. 315—8 belong, as 
some say, to Solon; but it has been shewn above that they 
are borrowed from Solon by Theognis, who uses them for a 
purpose of his own, and adds 319—22 to fix the meaning 
which he would give them. dpery, which endures for ever, is 
better than wealth, which comes and goes, because the good 
man’s moral] strength endures for ever, and neither good nor 
ill fortune can undo him; while the bad man’s riches only 
lead him into folly. The connexion between the two poems 
is marked by the use in both of aya@és and xaxés and mAodTos, 
and by the repetition of éuedov aie’, which in both places 
ends a hexarneter. How dpetn is gumedov aiet is just the 
point which the second poem explains. Solon meant that 
apety without wealth is better than wealth without dpery: 
Theognis by his second poem shews that dpery is as necessary 
with wealth as without it, since the xaos for lack of apern is 
spoilt by wealth. Thus these two poems are important both 
as shewing how Theognis deals with borrowed poems, and as 
a strong piece of evidence in support of the view that the text 
is arranged in accordance with real relationships of thought, 
not empty resemblances of words. 

323—8, which follow, are a difficult poem, and in the last 
lines various emendations have been made which remove the 
responsion of @eoi in 328 with @edv in 330. But if we keep 
the reading of the manuscripts, the meaning must be: “men 
must not judge one another too severely, though the gods are 
loth to pardon sin.” 329—30 will then follow naturally: 
“the slow man can overtake and destroy the swift if the 
justice of heaven goes with him.” 

The next couplet has no verbal links. Then follows 
another pair of poems, 332 a4 and 333—4, which look at 
friendship with an exile from two points of view. gevyovte 
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and devryovr’, piros and sArjons are necessary to this subject. 
335—6 have no links. 337—-40 and 341—50 probably go 
together}, as the, dAAd of 341 suggests?; and in any case the 
responsion of Zevs wot...doin with Zed...80s...u0r and tice 
with tiots is due to connexion of subject. After another 
isolated poem come 355—8 and 359—60, which should be 
joined, as the pade of 359 suggests. Even if they are two 
poems the second supplements the first; and the first is 
necessary to the second, else éwigaiwe in 359 has nothing to 
govern. Thus the repetition of xaxov is inside a poem or 
pair of poems which has no link with its neighbours. The 
larger group 355—066, if it is not one poem, is at any ratea 
series of poems on the same subject. Cyrnus is in distress, 
and in 355—60 Theognis bids him bear and hide his mis- 
fortunes. 361—6 advise him of the best way to avenge 
himself on an enemy, perhaps the enemy who caused his 
troubles. Certainly 361—2 and 363—-4 are connected; whence 
the responsion of darotwupévou with ticas. The responsion 
of kpadin povdOer in 361 with redder xapdin in 366 is not 
strong, and is destroyed if 363—4 are separated from 365—6; 
while if 361—6 are joined it is zwside a poem. 

After two short poems come 373—400, which present 
many difficulties, To begin with the end, Bergk’s reading 
in 399—400 is very far from A; the reading of the other 
manuscripts is evidently a poor attempt to mend the passage. 
If we follow A, évtpazreX’ must conceal a proper name, and 
399—400 must go with what precedes‘. This is quite possible 
grammatically, and it is favoured by the é€ of 399. But an 
address at the end of a poem is unusual unless there is one at 


1 T do not mean that the fourteen lines must necessarily be printed continuously. 
Perhaps it is better to treat them as forming together a poem of two stanzas. 

2 add, however, is not adversative but hortative here, as in dN’ dye, ddr’ 
vc; compare 551, and Pindar O/. vi. 22 © @lytis, add Sebtov dy mor cOévos 
jyudvev, where is no contrast. 341—50 give fresh strength to the wish of 337—40: 
“Come, Zeus, grant me my prayer, and give me vengeance on my foes.” 

3 Zed tre in 373 is perhaps unique in serious poetry; but it is quite in 
keeping with the flippant earnestness of this poem. “My dear Zeus, I am surprised 
at you.” 

4 Gros évrpdzedov is the reading of the manuscripts in Pindar, Pythian iv. 105. 
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the beginning also. Now 391—2 are quite impossible as they 
stand. «axov 6€ of ovdév éotxev cannot be given any satisfactory 
meaning; 7 ydp, referring back to wevimy in 384, is intolerably 
awkward, for ypnuoctvy has intervened; and tixtev aunyavinv 
is nothing but a feeble repetition of wntép aunyarins. All 
these difficulties vanish if we suppose the end of one poem 
and the beginning of another to have fallen out after 391. 
caxov &€ of ovdév Eovxev, which cannot stand alone, may have 
been the beginning of a sentence. The lost beginning of the 
second poem would contain the word zevin, to which 4 yap 
must refer; and 393 continues the poem. What then is the 
relation between the two poems? 383—91 speak of the 
results of poverty, but they do not distinguish between its 
effect on the good man and on the bad; they take quite a 
general view. The poem to which 392—,400 belong contained 
a distinction between the effects of poverty on men of different 
moral worth. Thus the second poem was supplementary to 
the first, and this connexion was marked by the words tixret 
apnyavinv, which echo pytép’ aunyavins. The relation of 
373—80 to 381—2 and 383—g91 is doubtful. Some have 
thought that 380 should be followed at once by 383, 381—2 
being wrongly inserted in the middle of the poem. But 
381—2 are evidently on the same subject as 377-80. Perhaps 
something has fallen out after 382. But even if 373-82 and 
383—QI are not one poem, they are sufficiently related in 
thought to justify their juxtaposition. As Bergk and Miiller 
divide the lines, 37380 have no link with what precedes or 
with what immediately follows; 381—2 are quite isolated; 
383—92 have no link with what precedes—the responsion of 
Todpa in 377 with rodwd in 388 is in any case very weak, and 
it is quite destroyed by the intervention of 381—2. The 
verbal resemblances of 383—92 and 393—98 are due to the 
similarity of subject. 399—400 have no link with what 
precedes. 

After an isolated poem of six lines follow four interesting 
poems, 407—14. They have no link with what precedes or 
follows, but they have a certain amount of responsion with 
one another. 407—8 are linked with 4o9—10 by dya@js and 


H. 13 
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ayaOots (a link which Miiller has missed), 4o9—10 with 
411—2 by a close resemblance of structure; 413—4 have no 
link with 411—2. Taken by themselves 413—4 are not very 
satisfactory, and & is superfluous. But if we regard these 
eight lines as a series of couplets connected so closely as to 
form one poem in all but structure, we see the purpose of 
their verbal resemblances, and 413—4 are explained. “The 
fault was all your own,” says Theognis in 407—8, referring to 
something that had happened to Cyrnus. In the next two 
couplets he says that aides, respect ‘felt for others, or felt by 
others for oneself, is as good a legacy as a man can bequeath 
to his children; and that judgment and ability are things to 
be desired in a comrade. “But,” he goes on, “even in my 
cups I will never bring a grievous charge against you.” This 
is a common figure of speech. Instead of an accusation is 
expressed a refusal to make the accusation. Theognis means 
us of course to understand that aides, yuoun and duvayss are 
the very qualities in which Cyrnus has fallen short. 415—8 
follow appropriately. Having said that certain qualities are 
* desirable in a comrade, and hinted that Cyrnus has them not, 
the poet goes on to say that he can find nobody worthy to be 
his comrade. This poem has no verbal link with the preceding, 
for éos in 414 and Adyos in 418 form a weak responsion at 
best, and moreover this may be one of the few cases where A, 
the only authority for Adyos, is at fault. Like 409 and 411, 
415 begins with odéev-: but then on Miiller’s view a poem has 
intervened. The responsion of éraipos in 411 with éraipov in 
416 is open to the same objection; it is really due to the 
connexion of thought. 

419—20 and 421—4 both begin with odA-, and ouye of 
420 answers to yAwoon Gipat ove émixewtat of 421. But the 
two poems are on the same subject, the wisdom of bridling 
one’s tongue, and they gain by being put together. The first 
says, “I know when to be silent”; the second, “many men 
do not.” Theognis marks this connexion by zodXois, an 
echo of moAda. 

441—6 should perhaps go with what precedes, as yap 
suggests ; but if they are to be kept separate, this is another 
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gap in Miiller’s system, for they have no verbal responsion 
with 439—40. Next comes an isolated poem of six lines, and 
then 461—2 and 463—4, a pair: “do not aim at impossible 
things, but do not be content with easy things.” Hence the 
responsion of ypyuace with ypjwa. Another isolated couplet 
is followed by a set of poems concerning wine; and here we 
come for the first time upon a poem which departs so far 
from the gnomic character as to describe a scene. Three 
such poems come close together. It is surely no accident 
that each of these is followed by a short gnome appropriate 
to it. We can even discern a proportion between the descrip- 
tive poems and the gnomes; for the first, of thirty lines, is 
followed by six lines, the third, of twelve, by four, the second, 
of six, by two. It is as if the poet had felt some compunction 
at introducing poems of this character into a collection which 
had hitherto been strictly gnomic, and had added to each a 
gnomic appendix by way of justification. The word oivos is 
of course common in 467—510, but they shew no further 
verbal responsion. 467—96 are certainly one poem, as in 
Bergk’s text. The poet tells Simonides to let each man 
of the company do as he pleases, 30 or stay, sleep or wake ; 
but, for his own part, he will go home while he is still sober, 
and he warns Simonides too to be moderate; and he ends 
with a farewell, a wish that the party may continue to enjoy 
themselves in his absence. Thus the repetitions davos and 
Umvov, pétpov and pérpov, uvOeciras and puOetoGe are inside 
the poem, and need no excuse. Miiller sees responsion 
between vixatw of 466 and advixntos in 491, but this is 
worthless since dvixntos is twenty-four lines from the begin- 
ning of its poem. 497—502 should probably go together. 
After the first couplet the poet introduces a simile of gold 
and silver, and then reverts to the thought of the first couplet; 
whence the recurrence of izép wétpov and oivos. 509—10 end 
the series. Then comes the difficult poem 511—22. The 
only link with what precedes is the triple jy 6€ Tus of 509, 515 
and 519. It is true that #y dé tus occurs in the same place in 
the verse in 509 and 515; but the phrase itself is such an 
ordinary and insignificant combination of small words that 


13—2 
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no importance can be attached to this accident. This poem 
confesses the poet’s poverty, and it is appropriately followed 
by 523—6, which complain that wealth and virtue do not go 
together. If 523—4 mean anything they must be ironical. 
“Wealth, with good cause do men honour thee, for verily 
with ease dost thou bear with badness.” In 525—6 the irony 
is dropped: “for it is fitting that good men should have 
wealth also, but poverty is a burden meet for a bad man to 
bear.” The second couplet interprets the first; hence the 
verbal echoes. 

531—2 should certainly be joined with 533—-4,and 535—6 
with 537—8, as the 6’ of 533 and the yap of 537 suggest’. 
Thus POeyyouévov, edpOoyyov, avhav and avrAnTHpos are all 
inside one poem, dovAein and SevAns both inside another. 
535-8: “Never is a,slave’s head straight-grown, but always 
crooked, with neck askew ; for neither from a squill do roses 
grow or hyacinths, nor from a slave mother a free-spirited 
child.” 

579—80 and 581—2 are a kind of dialogue, as von Leutsch 
pointed out ; hence the repetition of éy@aipw and the contrast 
between dvépa and yuvaixa. It does not-seem to have been 
noticed that 583—4 have a clear connexion with this dialogue. 
The first two couplets represent the two sides of a quarrel, the 
third the reconciliation. Compare Horace, Odes iii. 9, where 
in lines 1—16 the man and the woman tell each other that 
their love is past, while in 17-22 they are reconciled. Why 
the fact that 579—80 gives a woman’s complaint and 581—2 
the man’s counter complaint should be taken as proof that 
the two couplets are by different hands, it is hard to see. A 
poet must be allowed to change from one character to another 
when it pleases him. On similar grounds the several parts of 
The Ring and the Book might be ascribed to different writers, 
and Tennyson’s poem Adl Things Will Die regarded as 
another poet’s counterblast to Nothing Will Die. 

Reitzenstein regards 597—8 as an answer to 595—6, just 


1 531—4 are joined by Bekker and Welcker, 535—8 by Bekker, Welcker 
and Ziegler. 


4 
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as 581—2 are the answer to 57980. One man says: “let 
us be comrades, but at a distance”; the other replies: “nay, 
let us be friends, and for long, only keep thou company with 
others.” He supposes the two couplets to be the work of two 
different poets, of whom the second supplied an answer to the 
first. But such an answer—little better than a tu guogue—is 
very feeble, especially as xai is out of place, since ¢irou 
certainly does not imply a greater degree of friendship 
between one man and another than éraipov. Much more 
probably the second couplet veznforces the first. “ Fellow, 
let us be comrades from afar...; let us e’en be friends for as 
long as thou wilt—only keep thou company with others who 
know thy mind better than I.” Then in 599—602 the poet 
goes on to bring a charge of treachery against the friend 
whom he is renouncing. Thus 595—602 are one poem ora 
group. Reitzenstein’s view explains only the connexion 
between 595—6 and 597—8, not the connexion between 
these and 599—602. It might be suggested that 599—600 
and 601—2 also are charge and countercharge; but in that 
case the second repartee would be even weaker than the first. 
595—602 have no verbal responsion with what precedes or 
follows. : 

603—4 and 605—6 are linked by a@decev and drccev. 
But the two couplets are certainly connected in thought. In 
605 Avuwod and xopos are of course metaphorical, and it is 
xopos and its offspring bBpis that destroyed Magnesia and 
will destroy Megara. Thus the second couplet supplements 
the first. Hence the verbal link. 

The connexion between 611—4 and 615—6 is of the 
utmost importance for the present purpose. 


3! \ % 
ov xarerov >éEau Tov TANCIOY, OvdE weV adTOV 
A lal > Pg lal Fi 
aivnaat: Setdois avdpaor TavTa péreu* 
a \ 
owyav &§ ove éBérover xaxol Kanda NecyalovTes: 
ot & adyabol mdvrav pétpov icacw exe. 
OE 56 ed 06 39 ¥ wy 5 
ovdéva Twaymndny ayabov kal pétpiov dvdpa 
Tév viv avOpoTav nédvos Kabopa. 


Before Theognis the word pwérpsos seems to occur once only, 
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in Hesiod, Works and Days, 306: coi 8 épya din éotw pétpia 
cxoopeiv. It is never found in Pindar or Bacchylides, once 
only in Aeschylus, twice in Sophocles; in Euripides many 
times. Applied to persons it is very rare. In Herodotus, 
ii. 32, we find dvdpas pixpovs, petpiwy éddocovas avdpar, 
“dwarfish men, smaller than men of ordinary size,” which 
is just like the use of pérpuos in i. 178, 6 8é Baowdyvos THYUS 
Tov weTplou éaoTi THXEOS wélwv Tpiol SaxTUAOLCL, “the ordinary 
cubit.” In fact the word most commonly refers to szge in the 
fifth century. Nothing like Theognis’ use of the word seems 
to occur before the last play of Aristophanes, the Plutus, 
where, in line 245, wetpiou dvdpéds is the happy mean between 
the miser and the spendthrift. So in Xenophon, Plato and 
others it means temperate in desires. In Demosthenes, 
de Corona § 10, Tov petpiwy means “respectable people.” 
Thus Theognis’ use of the word—he has it only here—is 
far in advance of his age. How is this to be explained ? 
Once more we have a proof that neighbouring but gramma- 
tically independent poems are to be interpreted in the light 
of one another. The last line of the preceding poem is of & 
dya0ot Tavtwv pétpov icacw éyew, “the good know how to 
keep measure in all things.” Theognis then goes on to 
another poem, a corollary of this last: “on none doth the 
sun look down who is altogether good and measure-keeping of 
the men of to-day.” The dyados cai pérpios, the man who 
Tavt@y wéTpov oidev éyewv, is hard to find. The reference to 
the preceding line is beyond all doubt. The word pérpsos 
existed already, but not in this sense. Theognis does not 
coin a new word, but stamps a new character on an old word 
for the occasion. érpsoy in fact means exactly raptor 
péeTpov eldota éxew. Without the preceding line it would 
have been barely intelligible: it is only the preceding line 
which justifies and explains the novel use. On the other 
hand, how does the matter stand if our collection is a 
patchwork of fragments arranged by catchwords? The 
chances are very strongly against the supposition that here 
the arbitrary method of the compiler has restored by accident 
an original combination which was due to Theognis himself. 
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If it was the compiler who put 615 after 614, the one cannot 
safely be used in the interpretation of the other, and pérpiov 
must stand on its own merits. The question then is this: is 
it more likely that Theognis, in the only place where he uses 
the word, gave it a new meaning without any palliation from 
the context, and that chance has placed it immediately after 
a line which completely justifies it; or that this justification 
was due to Theognis himself? Surely the latter is much 
more probable. Here then is a strong proof of the soundness 
of the principle on which these criticisms of Miiller’s system 
rest. In this one case at least our text puts a poem im- 
mediately after another without which it cannot be fully 
understood. 615—6 are a pessimistic corollary to 611—4. 
Compare 635—6, where the corollary is bound up both by 
syntax and by metre with the proposition : 


avipdot Tois ayabois eretas yooun Te Kal aidas: 

ot viv év monAols atpexéws bXiryoL?. 
Hence we see that such a combination of general aphorism 
and particular afterthought may be given by our poet either 
within the compass of a couplet and in sentences grammatic- 
ally connected, or in two poems each in syntax and metre 
self-sufficient. How much follows from this fact it is needless 
to point out. 

619—20 and 621—2 are two of three consecutive poems 
beginning with wa-, and they are linked by evins and 
mevixpov; but then they are both about poverty. 

The likeness of 625—6 to 627—8 is rather structural than 
verbal. The hexameters are similar in rhythm, and the first 
half of each pentameter is made up of long syllables. More- 
over each couplet contains an antithesis. This suggests that 
the two couplets are a fairy; that one was modelled on the 
other and put next to it by the poet himself?. 


1 of, which has the authority of Stobaeus, is a certain correction of ov. 

2 Note by the way that in 627 vjpoor petvar, which is read by Bergk and 
Sitzler, is only a conjecture made by von Leutsch, though van der Mey claims for 
it the authority of A: see my critical note. jeivac introduces a bad antithesis 
which might pass if it had any authority; but to foist it upon Theognis in 
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There follow, in 629—36, three gnomes on Oupos and 
voos and a fourth akin to them. Beyond @Ouyos and véos, 
which are necessary to their subject, they have no link with 
one another; with their neighbours they have no link worthy 
of the name. Then come two couplets on hope, and three on 
friends in need, with verbal responsions due to these subjects. 
Between 649 and 666 responsion fails. 649—52, 653—4, 
655—6 have no connexion of subject; but 657—8 are a fit 
prelude to 659—66, which begin with ové’, and no doubt 
Sitzler is right in printing 657—66 as one poem. “Be not 
too much cast down in hardships nor puffed up in success, for 
to bear all things is the temper for a good man. And ’tis not 
wise to swear, ‘This thing shall never be’; for the gods are 
wroth, with whom is consummation. Yet ’tis wise to act} 
Good may come from bad and bad from good; poor men 
have got wealth on a sudden, and he who possessed much 
hath lost his all in a night; the prudent man may err, and 
renown hath often waited on a fool, and even a bad man may 
come to honour.” mpaypua of 659 and wpjEae of 661 are in 
the same poem. 667—82 again are certainly one poem, as 
in the texts of Bekker, Bergk, Ziegler, Sitzler and Hiller. 
With what precedes they have no responsion worthy of the 
name. After an isolated poem come 687—8 and 689—90, 
two couplets more alike in structure and purport than in 
language ; so that the similar beginnings ov« éore and ov yp7 
of the hexameters and ovéé and ové’ of the pentameters were 
probably meant to mark the fact that the two couplets are a 
pair. 

697—8 are a prelude to 699—718; perhaps 697—718 are 
one poem, as the & of 699 suggests. There is no verbal link. 
The responsion of wAobtos in 718 with wdovrovew in 719 is 
due to subject. 699--718 give the popular estimate of wealth, 
719—28 the poet’s own. The two poems, like 1153—4 and 


defiance of the manuscripts and Stobaeus is not wise. Moreover meivac is really 
inappropriate in the hexameter, since it is the drunken man’s misfortune that he 
is no longer the steward (to speak after the manner of Theognis) of his own 
movements, either for staying or for going home. 

1 «yon ex v. 659 iterandum,” Bergk. 
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11§5—6, are put together for the sake of contrast. 729—30 
is an isolated couplet (the prettiest in the book). 731—42 
and 743—52 are one poem or a pair of poems, a protest or 
two protests against the injustices of the gods’ administration 
of the world. This accounts for the responsion of dtacOandiau 
with arac@anos, and the repetition of x tw brepBacinv. 
The first period or poem asks why the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children; the second, beginning with xal 
TovT , dBavatwv Bacired, was éote Sixasov..., asks why the just 
man is without his reward. 753—6 are a sort of illogical 
(perhaps ironical) epilogue to 731—52, to which radra pabov 
and tavd éwéwy must refer; hence the echoes dtac@anrins 
and @upov éyav. 

In the following lines, 757—68, is the first mention of the 
Medes, who reappear in the next poem but one. It is strong 
evidence against the theory of catchwords that in spite of this 
striking resemblance these two poems are separated by four 
lines with which they have no affinity of language or thought. 
If to the man who used catchwords is due the present 
arrangement of the text, why did he resist the claims of 
these two poems to be put next to each other? If his 
arrangement has since been disturbed by the insertion of 
fragments with which he had nothing to do, what purpose 
can have led anybody to thrust an alien poem between poems 
so closely related as these? On the other hand Theognis 
himself (unless Ze was guided by catchwords) had no reason 
to put the second poem immediately after the first; but near 
the first he may have placed it because he composed it soon 
after the first. The Persian peril was not hanging over 
Theognis throughout his career, but only at one period ; and 
the fact that his two notices of it are so near each other is 
a trace of chronological order which must not be overlooked. 
Not that the order is chronological throughout the book ; 
but the chronological order may have been kept when there 
was no motive for disturbing it. 783—8 should certainly be 
joined with what precedes, as the yap of 783 suggests. After 
praying Phoebus to guard Megara from the Medes, Theognis 
adds a confession of preference for his own city over all 
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others ; for though he had visited many lands, and received 
a welcome there, he had found that after all nothing was 
dearer to him than his fatherland’. These visits may have 
been due to banishment, or to dislike of the governing power 
at home; they lessened his right to be the spokesman of his 
city in a time of danger; and he thought, no doubt, that 
these absences, and perhaps some unpatriotic poems, de- 
manded a palinode*. Thus the responsion of rep7ropevor in 
778 with répwus in 787, whatever its value, is inside a poem. 
The occurrence of repzoiuny in 791 is in Miiller’s favour, as 
was admitted above. After these comes tép7e in 795, but 
that is a reference to tepzroiunv which depends solely on the 
relation between 789—92 and 793—6, another pair of poems. 
789—92 express a wish, with optatives in the first person ; 
792—6 give advice, with imperatives in the second. Each 
poem begins with a negative clause; in each the second half 
of the second line contains adda and a present participle; 
and the third lines begin with tepwoiunv and tHv cavTob 
hpéva tépmre. The first poem desires the pleasures of virtue 
and culture, the second recommends pleasure accompanied 
by righteousness; and the similarity of structure marks this 
relation of subject. The second poem is complete and not 
complete. “Harm neither foreigner nor native with deeds of 
mischief, but being righteous do thine own heart’s pleasure ; 
of thy fellows one will speak ill of thee, another well.” A 
mixture of praise and blame is not in itself an attractive 
reward, but only by comparison with oblivion; and that 
comparison is given in the following couplet: “Good men 
one praises, another blames; but of bad men is no memory 
at all.” The idea of the hexameter is carried a stage 
further in the next couplet, which is introduced by &: “No 


1 “T travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee.”—WorpDsworTH. 

° In 785 Theognis calls the Eurotas dovaxorpdpos, an adjective applied by 
Corinna to the Ladon. As he had visited Sparta, he did not choose the word at 
random. Euripides, who calls the Eurotas dovaxorpbos, Sovaxdxdoos, Sovaxbes, 
kad\dévat, may have owed to Theognis his knowledge of the river’s reeds. 
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man on earth is free from blame, but the fewer a man annoys 
the better”. Every.good man gets blame as well as praise, 
but the best man gets most praise and least blame. The 
following poem sums up the matter, adding nothing new but 
an effective comparison between men and Zeus, which recalls 
the poet’s answer to his critics in 25-26. Thus 789—804 
are a group of poems carefully arranged. 789—92 and 
793—6 form a pair; 797—8 and 799—800 form a pair (or 
perhaps a single poem); these two pairs form a pair; and 
801—4 serve as epilogue to the whole? 

837—40 and 841—4 are another pair of poems, linked by 
words essential to their subject. In the first the poet says 
that he will steer his course midway between thirst and 
drunkenness; in the second he says that if wine brings him 
into conflict with an enemy, he will get the better of him and 
then go home at once. 843—4 must go with 841—2, else 
yévnras has no subject. 

861—4 have never been satisfactorily explained. They 
have the look of a riddle, and many solutions have been 
proposed,—“ a courtesan” or “night,” for instance—but none 
which accounts for avépev gaivopéver in 862. If avdpar is 
right’, the poem must refer to some non-human companion of 
man—a domestic pet. ‘‘My friends forsake me and will not 
feed. me when visitors come in. Very well: I will go my own 
way, leaving the house at evening and coming in at dawn 


1 In 800 the text is uncertain, For the meaning of uéAoc compare Odyssey v. 
6, etc. ; Theognis 1320 (as it stands in A), 1376, and perhaps 296. 

2 819—20 have given trouble. In the Homeric poems movdpyros means 
“‘much desired.” The word has been variously emended in our passage. Bergk 
thinks xaxdv corrupt, ‘‘nisi statuas poetam éfv~dpou figura usum esse.” mroAv- 
dpnrov is probably right, and the poet does use oxymoron, though perhaps not of 
the kind which Bergk supposed. Theognis and Cyrnus have fallen into some 
difficulty whence there is no escape but death, and they are in the mood to 
welcome death. AdBoi is optative of wish. ‘' We are come into a mischief where 
I would most lief that death should take us both together.” What the situation 
was it is idle to guess. For the oxymoron compare Sophocles, 7rachiniae 1039, 
Ajax 394, etc. 

3 Two manuscripts have in the margin the gloss #yow kara roy Kaipdv Tis 
huépas, and accordingly dorpwy has been suggested in place of dvdpév. But 
doubtless the gloss was meant as an explanation of ép@pin and the following line. 
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when the cocks awake and crow.” A connexion then appears 
between this poem and the last. In §57—60 the poet com- 
plains that his friends are fair-weather friends ; in 861—4 he 
compares himself to a pet which is petted only when its 
masters have nothing better to do. This connexion is marked 
by the similar beginnings of the two poems, trav dé d/kwv and 
ot pe pirou. . 

873—6 and 877—84 are allied in thought. Having said 
that wine is open both to praise and to blame the poet 
chooses his part and bids his heart make merry with the wine 
of Taygetus while it may. Hence the responsion of otve in 
873 with ofvoy in 878. The following lines have connexion 
of subject without verbal links. 887—8 must be taken with 
885—6, as wndé suggests. “Peace and wealth to the city, 
that I may revel with my fellows; I love not a bad war. And 
prick not up thine ear too much at the loud cry of the herald, 
for ’tis not for our fatherland that we strive.” To this 
889—90 reply on the other side: “ Yet it is shame not to be 
there and mount swift steeds and look upon sorrowful war.” 
These lines have no verbal responsion with 891—4; the 
relation of subject will be explained hereafter. 

The unity of 903—30 is beyond dispute. This poem and 
931—2 were considered above. If 903—30 are an interpola- 
tion, it was probably their subject, not the words deider Oar 
and é@eidero, that caused them to be put next to 93I1—2. 

939—44 have given unnecessary trouble. The scene is at 
a x@puos. The speaker at first declines to sing, but finally 
consents to join in a chorus}, It is not hard to fill up the 
gaps in the dialogue, of which we have only one side. “ Will 


you sing us something?” “I am afraid I am out of voice; 
I was at a party last night.” “The accompanyist perhaps 
does not satisfy you?” “I could not wish for a better. You 


should have a duet, only my friend, the knave, has left me in 
the lurch. But if you like I will lead off Auld Lang Syne.” 
Between the next two poems the connexion of thought is 


1 gOavaros Geotow émevyduevos, This would be a chorus, not asolo. I owe 
this explanation to Dr Jackson. 
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very strong, the verbal responsion weak. When he wrote 
945—8 the poet was evidently in some such position as that 
of an aicuurytns, entrusted for a time with an “elective 
tyranny,” as Aristotle calls it, in order to settle party feuds. 
In 949—54, written doubtless after he had finished his duties, 
he prides himself on not having used his power, as we know 
that some aicupyira: did, to make himself tyrant!. Thus 
there is the best of reasons why 949—54 should stand where 
they do; and the responsion between srevOouevos of 948 and 
metrotOws of 949, which are used in different senses, must 
strengthen our suspicions of the value of other such respon- 
sions, for it shews how easily verbal resemblances may exist 
between poems which stand together for other and better 
reasons. 

The next two poems are connected in thought. 955—6: 
“ The baser sort bear no gratitude for kindness.” 957—8: “If 
thou art not grateful to me for my help, mayst thou have 
cause to come to my door again in thy need.” Hence the 
responsion of ydpis with yapuv. 

973-—90 are a series of poems of a convivial nature, such 
as might be sung at banquets, and they shew responsion due 
to their common purpose but no more. Thus the first has 
Avwvicov dap’, the second apa xpyrhpu, the third év Oanrinan, 
the fourth ziv’. 

991—2 have no resemblance of thought or language to 
989—90, with which they are joined by Sitzler. 989—90 
conclude a series of poems about wine and revelry, and the 
isolated couplet 9912 marks the transition to a longer poem 
on another theme. 


From this review of Miiller’s table of responsions certain 
general results may now be drawn. By far the greater part 
of his links have been shewn to depend not on superficial 
resemblances of wording but on connexion of thought. Many 
poems have been found to contain within themselves verbal 

1 Though many of the metaphors of this poem are used with erotic meanings 


by later poets (Anth. Pal. v. 50, 119, 293, xii. 146, etc.), it is not necessary to 
suppose an erotic meaning here. 
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echoes which appear perhaps considerable when they are 
printed in splendid isolation on Miiller’s pages, but are really 
so slight as to escape the reader's notice unless he is carefully 
watching for them. As an aid to memory the bulk of Miiller’s 
catchwords would have been of no use. On the other hand 
many poems separated by greater or lesser intervals present 
really striking resemblances which the compiler who is sup- 
posed to have worked on the principle of the catchword could 
scarcely have missed. Surely he cannot have set these aside, 
preferring to arrange the poems in accordance with repetitions 
of Kupve, Hodumaidn, cados, xaos, ayabos, écOXos, Secd0s, avyp, 
avOpwros, mates, Tiauvos, Geol, dBavatot, voos, Ovpos, aoroi, 
mors, piros, éTaipos, amarn, UBpis, wrovtos, sevin, oivos. 
It would be easy to draw up a not very long list of words as 
common as these, of which at least one should occur in every 
poem. 

There remain, however, some passages where a stronger 
responsion between one poem and the next is not due to 
connexion of thought. Are they more than may reasonably 
be attributed to chance? It will not profit much to count up 
these cases, the total number of poems, and so on, and to 
proceed by arithmetic, for such statistics are seldom convincing. 
A better plan will be to apply Miiller’s methods to some other 
body of poems, and compare the results with his. In order 
to give a fair test we must choose poems of limited range. 
Let us take Martial’s so-called Liber Spectaculorum. This 
book is in the elegiac metre throughout, and its poems are all 
due to somewhat similar occasions’; but their range of subjects 
is much wider than the range of Theognis. The frequent 
but not regular address to “Caesar” or mention of the 
“ princeps” may serve as counterpart to the frequent Kupve 
or THoduzaién. On the other hand Martial shews nothing 
like Theognis’ love of a number of common words. Adopting 
Miiller’s way of presenting the responsions to the eye, we get 
the following results. After the number of each poem is given 
in brackets the number of lines in the poem, and to each 


1 See Friedlander’s preface. 
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catchword is added the number of the line in which it 
occurs}. 

xxxiii. is wrongly added from the Scholia to Juvenal; yet 
its responsion with xxxii. would have satisfied Miller's com- 
piler, since displic-uisse and plac-uisse occur in xxxil. I—2, 
hab-uisse in Xxxiii. 2. Sometimes the same subject is treated 
in consecutive poems. xii., xii. b, xiii, xiv. are all de sue quae 
ex uolnere peperit; XXiv.. XXv., xxv. b, xxvi. seem to be all 
occasioned by the same display, a xaumachia. But the poems 
in praise of Carpophorus are far apart, and one of them, xxvii., 
comes between two poems on naval displays. Moreover a 
large number of the responsions are independent of any 
connexion of thought; and some of them are as striking as 
any in Theognis. Thus Miller could scarcely deny that the 
Liber Spectaculorum is arranged by catchwords, for every poem 
except xxvii. has links both with what précedes and with what 
follows, and a much longer list might be drawn up if it were 
thought worth while to include, as Miller does, responsions 
between poems separated by a considerable interval. 

The first book of Martial yields the following responsions 
at the first glance:—i. nosses; ii. notus, libellis, requiris ; 
iii. libellos, quaeris; iv. liber, dominae, domini; v. libellos, 
dominum; vi. libro; vii. aquila; viii. columba, passerem, 
Catulli; ix. Catonis, uelis, uolo; x. Cotta, uis, bellus; 
xi. pulchra, quid? xii. quare? calda; xiii. fumat aquis; 
xiv. casta, si qua fides; xv. Caesar; xvi. Iuli, si quid longa 
fides, casta; xvii. fit; xvili. facit; xix. fecere—and so on. 

Here is a first harvest of responsions from the fourth 
book of F. T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics -— 

ceviii. bards (last stanza), Heaven, earth, regions, 

melodious. 

ccix. bards (first word), earth, heaven, regions, melo- 

dious; bards (/ast line but three), passion (do.). 


1 I follow the editions of Gilbert and Friedlander. They sometimes divide 
what others join; but it is fair for my purpose to break up a poem when either 
division or conjunction is possible, since Miller does the same in Theognis. 
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ccx. bards (fourth line), 
cexi. passions (first line); love (last line but two). 
cexii. love (dast dine); garlands. 
cexili. garlands (third line and last but one); summer 
(last line). 
ccxiv. summer’s (ast dine); sweet, midnight, asleep. 
ccexv. sweet sleep of night (second line). 
cexvi. night (first line); she (first word). 
ccxvil. she (first word), bright...light (ast rhyme). 
cexvili. she (first word), bright...light (chird rhyme); 
maidens (dast line). 
ccxix. maiden (jirst line). 
ccxx. she (first word), maid (third line); unknown, Lucy, 
love. 
ccxxi. unknown, Lucy, love— 
and so on. 
Thus verbal responsion has been shewn to run throughout 
a set of poems of a range no narrower than the range of 
Theognis ; and manifest traces of it have been found in two 
other sets of much wider range. Yet it is not to be imagined 
that Martial or F. T. Palgrave arranged his collections by 
catchwords. What is the explanation? Simply this, that 
the vocabulary of any language is limited, and words and 
phrases necessarily recur. Theognis, with his unusually small 
vocabulary, and with his insistence on a small number of 
subjects, naturally presents more of these repetitions than the 
average’. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 79) sums up the question thus:—‘‘So verkehrt und un- 
gliicklich die Ausdehnung war, welche Nietzsche der ‘ Stichworttheorie’ gegeben 
hat—dass einzelne Gruppen von Spriichen wegen des dhnlichen Inhalts vereinigt 
sind, hat niemand bestritten, und dass off ein besonders wichtiges und ent- 
scheidendes Wort die Ankniipfung der nachsten Sentenz erklart, und wieder die 
in dieser stark betonten Ausdriicke in der folgenden wiederkehren u.s. f. ist fiir 
mich unbestreitbar. Dies erklart sich leicht, wenn wir an die Vortragsart der 
Lieder beim Gelage und an die Schilderung in den Wespen des Aristophanes 
denken; der Zweck des Buches hat seine Anlage beeinflusst. Ein klassiches 
Beispiel auch hierfiir bieten die ‘attischen’ Skolien” (Athenaeus xv. p. 694). 
But what neither Reitzenstein nor any one else has shewn is that Theognis 
himself cannot have been guided consciously or unconsciously by these principles 
in the arrangement of his poems. 


H. 14 
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Thus, though Miiller’s system of catchwords is far more 
formidable than those of his predecessors, a review of it has 
led to concurrence in Bergk’s verdict: “sensorum, non ver- 
borum respexerunt Graeci similitudinem ; graviter errant nostri 
homines, velut Welcker... Nietzsche... Fritzsche.” Whether 
the Greek who looked to resemblances of meaning was 
Theognis himself or not is another question? 


1 It may be thought that I have spent too much time over this business— 
‘‘utitur in re non dubia argumentis non necessariis.” But the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and Miiller have not yet vanished from Theognidean research. The 
Stichwortsprincip has often been reviled, but it has never been killed or even 
scotched; and its trail is over Hesiod and Catullus. 


CHAPTER V. 
ARE THE POEMS FRAGMENTS? 


IN the preceding pages it has often been maintained that 
pieces commonly divided from one another by the editors are 
in reality so closely related that juxtaposition alone gives their 
meaning in full. Von Leutsch puts the matter thus!: “ More- 
over several gnomes, each complete in itself, may stand 
together in an inner connexion, mutually explaining, defining, 
supplementing one another, always without prejudice to their 
independence; and precisely in this combination of indepen- 
dence and dependence lay the gnomic poet’s art.” But all 
this is incompatible with the common opinion that our text is 
a collection of fragments. “One need only give a glance,” 
says A. Croiset’, “at either of the two redactions of this 
collection to recognize at once two evident facts. The first 
is, that we have no longer the actual elegies of Theognis but 
only a series of fragments, a heap of elegiac verses, so to 
speak, thrown together without order.” The first glance 
certainly gives that impression. The many poems which 
begin with adversative particles, as 1105-6, 1063—8, 997— 
1002, naturally have the appearance of fragments. But in 
many cases these particles connect their poems with what 
precedes ; in many more they are justified by the analogy of 
oracles. Of the twenty-eight oracles given by Herodotus, 
eight begin with 8é, four with adda, one with «ai. The reason 
of this is, to quote von Leutsch once more’, “ weil der wahr- 


1 Philologus xxx. p. 208. 2 i? p. 134. 
3 As before, p. 208. 


14—2 
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sagende oder der rpogijrns gegen einen ihm vorschwebenden, 
dem betreffenden publikum bekannten, meist also allgemeinen 
gedanken sich richtet und somit einen sachgemassen, zugleich 
aber auch begeisterten ton anschlagt, unwillen, verwunderung 
oder einen sonstigen affect verrath.” 

A further justification of these connecting particles is put 
forward by Reitzenstein. He maintains that from its origin 
until its temporary cessation in the fourth century the elegy 
was intended for use at the symposion. To this rule there are 
probably more exceptions than he would admit. He is too 
ready to be convinced that a poem was destined for this 
purpose! But though he has carried his theory too far, no 
doubt he is right in the main. With regard to Theognis 
himself, lines 239—40 suffice to shew that Theognis foresaw 
that his poems would be used at banquets, even if he did not 
intend them all in the first place for that use, as he certainly 
did intend many of them—the poems in praise of wine, in 
939—42 the excuses of a guest who is asked to sing, and many 
others. A valuable confirmation of this view has come to light 
in recent years, for a drinking-bowl from Tanagra has been 
found on which is pourtrayed a man reclining at dinner and 
singing some words from Theognis; but of that more here- 
after. 

It would be strange, under these circumstances, if the poems 
of Theognis presented no resemblances to the characteristics 
of the skolion. The most striking of these was the practice 
of “taking up” the song—ééyec@at ta oxodta—which is 
familiar from passages of Aristophanes?» This accounts for 
much in the elegies which have come down to us. The tenth 
fragment of Tyrtaeus and the first of Xenophanes have all 


1 Thus in the first line of the first fragment of Callinus he seems to want to 
give xardxeGe the sense of ‘‘recline,” not observing that this is incompatible 
with 70a in line 4, since those to whom Callinus addresses himself cannot have 
been both reclining and sitting; so that certainly one of the two words and 
probably both are used metaphorically. Again, his reasons for regarding the 
ninth fragment of Archilochus as meant for a banquet are weak, and there is no 
authority for taking the thirteenth fragment as part of the same poem as the ninth. 

2 Reitzenstein, p. 24. Aristophanes, Wass 1219 ff. 
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the look of complete poems, yet each begins with yap. The 
sixth fragment of Xenophanes is the line 


an o> 
viv abt ddAdov eres Aoyov, Sei~w Sé KéNevOov— 


and we know from Diogenes Laertius, viii. 36, that this was 
the deginning of an elegy'. Dionysius 6 yadxods, in the 
middle of the fifth century, went so far as to begin his 
elegies with pentameters. Hence it appears that elegies 
written for use at banquets long lacked full independence; 
that means were taken to make easy the transition from one 
poem to a second, supplementary or antithetic to the first. 
This, together with the practice of oracles, may account for 
some of the particles, otherwise strange, with which many of 
the poems of Theognis begin. 

On the other hand by far the greater number of the poems 
have no such particle at their head. 301—z, for instance, do 
not look like a fragment from a longer elegy ; the couplet is 
complete in itself. 367—70 are an epigram whole and perfect 
in the compass of four lines? Let us go through the book 
once more, this time in quest of fragments. We may pass 
over pairs and groups of poems whose connexion has already 
been explained, and every piece, complete in sense, which no 
particle tacks on to what precedes. Notice that in the review 
of Miiller’s theory the presence of such particles was never 
appealed to as proof of connexion, but only as corroborative 
evidence. Notice also that in the best manuscripts the poems 
follow one another without break; the divisions are due to the 
interpolated manuscripts or to modern scholars. 

5—I0 are complete in themselves. The pév of line 5 is 
confirmative®; it does not point forward to a 8é 

' With this Reitzenstein (p. 50) compares 1055—6 of Theognis: dAAd Adyov 
pev Tobrov eacouev, avTap euol od avde, kal Movody pvyciued’ duddrepo. But 
there Aéyor rofrov evidently means the preceding lines, rog4qg—54. 

2 E. Hiller, Meue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 478: ‘* Manches erweist 
sich allerdings durch die anfangsworte als fragmentarisch ; ihrer mehrzahl nach 
aber sind diese kleinen gedichte, auch solche die nur aus einzelnen distichen bestehen, 
nach form und inhalt durchaus abgeschlossen und lassen nichts vermissen.” 

3 See Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammattk, § 303. The combination of 1—4 
with s—ro is possible but quite unnecessary; it is rejected by von Leutsch, 
Philologus xiii. p. 227. 
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79—86 have been much debated’ In 83 A has rovtous 
ody ebpots, O To’Tous ox evpnoess, the rest Tovs 8 ovy evpyoes. 
Bergk reads téccous 8 ov dies. The rare word dyecs might 
have been replaced by a gloss evpyaeis, but scarcely by etpous. 
Perhaps the inferior manuscripts have returned to the true 
reading by a good conjecture, though © is clearly an insertion. 
Thus O’s unmetrical reading is nearest to the original, while 
A and the inferior manuscripts have two different emendations 
made for metre’s sake, of which the latter has hit upon the 
truth. If we read Tovs ovy evpyceis, it does not matter much 
whether 79—82 and 83—6 be joined or not, since in any case 
juxtaposition alone gives them their whole value. Perhaps it 
is rather better to treat them as independent but complemen- 
tary. The important point is that they are either one poem 
or two poems not connected grammatically or even by a 
connecting particle. 

There is no reason whatever to break up 119—28. Ziegler 
thinks 125—-8 a non-Theognidean addition. The poem mzght 
end with 124, but 125—-8 are a quite appropriate continuation. 
Probably the reason why they have been suspected is the 
difficulty of és dpsov; but that is just the same whoever their 
author was’, 

169—70 begin with 6é, and at first sight have no connexion 
with what precedes. This is a very difficult couplet, and drastic 
remedies have been applied. A reads: 

ov S€ Geol Tindow 6 Kal popevpevos aivei, 
avdpos 5€ oouvd? yiverat ovdenia. 
O has dv Oeol. K has tydo’ bv, which is evidently a con- 
jecture, and Bergk adopts it as such. The objection to the 
demonstrative ov is that it throws great stress on the object of 
tiyuwo’, whereas the antithesis is clearly between the sadject of 
that verb, Qeoi, and avdpes of the pentameter. To o xai 


1 On this poem see R. Peppmiiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1893, 
PP. 395—6. 

2 Professor Robinson Ellis thinks it a corruption or a by-form of és adpiov. 
The unity of 119—28 is defended by E. Hiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 
1881, p. 449. 
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#wevmevos Welcker thinks the position of «ai a fatal objection 
But it gives quite a good sense: “he that even blames.” The 
mistake is to translate it as if it were «cai 6 wopedpevos, as 
Vinetus and Neander did. 6 «ai pwpedvpevos aivel was very 
likely a proverbial phrase, applicable to a Themistocles or a 
Caesar, to whom even his bitterest enemies must allow merit. 
Or perhaps the meaning is something like this. Certain 
insignificant persons soon drop out of history, and even their 
vices are forgotten. On the other hand a great man’s memory 
lives for ever, and there are always those who will discuss 
anew their vices as well as their virtues ; but praise and blame 
both help to keep their glory alive. Thus the worthlessness 
of Lord Sandwich has long ceased to find denouncers, but of 
Napoleon it might be said that him o cai pwpevpevos atvei'. 
If this view be accepted, it seems possible to connect 169—70 
with the two preceding couplets. 165—6: “No man is 
prosperous or poor, bad or good, without the will of heaven.” 
167—8: “To each man his own fault, and none is exactly 
happy of all on whom the sun looks.” 169—7o0: “ But whom 
the gods honour, to him praise and blame alike bring fame; 
a man’s goodwill is nothing worth.” In other words, the 
favourite of the gods, an Odysseus or an Aeneas, may have 
his faults, but the goodwill of heaven enables him to dispense 
with human aid. 

193—6 begin with avros tot tavtnv, which at first sight 
seems to imply previous mention of a man and a woman. 
But this is by no means necessary. tavtnv is used as in 
a different style the Greeks used o dSefva and we use “ So-and- 
so.”? The same is true of rod@ in 1096: it does not matter 
what the service was that the poet had been asked to perform. 
Compare 748 in 833. 


1 ““Nay, sir, do not complain. It is advantageous to an authour, that his 
book should be attacked as well as praised. Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the ground. To keep it up, 
it must be struck at both ends.’”—Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

2 airés has been suspected without good reason; it goes closely with eldws. 
Bergk thought that his ubiquitous éveviator has removed two proper names. 
Hartung, less cautious, proposed AvroxAjjs Atyny. 
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197—208 begin with 8, and there is no real antithesis 
with 193—6. But 193—6 speak of men who marry bad 
wives for money, so that there is a certain contrast between 
193—6 and the deginning of 197—208: “But a possession 
which cometh to a man from above, and with righteousness, 
and cleanly, endureth for ever.” There is some difference of 
reading in 197, and A’s ypjya & 6 pev and O's xpjpal?’ 6 may 
both come from XPHMATOMEN wrongly written ypnuar’ 6 
bev. 

If 511—22, 543—6 and 557—60 are not three complete 
poems, that is no doubt the fault of the manuscript tradition, 
not of Bergk’s abridger. None of the three begins with a 
connecting particle. The imperfect syntax of 541—2 is not 
due to loss but to brachylogy: see Bergk’s note. In 593—4 
the text is corrupt}, but an easy restoration makes 591—4 a 
perfect poem. 

69I1—2 are complete, but they might be thought a part of 
a longer poem. Probably however they are just a formula for 
“good-bye” to a friend who is setting out on a voyage by 
sea. 

In 821 the inferior manuscripts read of 6’, but of «’ is the 
only reading which a scientific appreciation of the evidence 
can admit? 

857—60 begin with raév dé didwr, they have no connexion 
with the preceding poem, their personal tone precludes com- 
parison with oracles, and their bitterness makes them hardly 
fit for convivial use. Thus here at last we might seem to have 
a dé which cannot be justified. The remedy is simple. Read 


? The inferior manuscripts shew a poor attempt to emend. In 594 reppOys 
might stand, but the change from the participial to the finite construction would 
be harsh. It might be (perhaps has been) suggested that 593—4 shew a half- 
hearted attempt to combine two independent couplets. If so, it was very stupid 
of the compiler to leave rep@Oys. On the other hand the corruption of repp0év7’ to 
TeppOns may have been due to assimilation with the end of the following word, 
éfamlvys; and A’s 6’ may have been added by some foolish person who wished to 
bring the passage back to sense, and took prjr’ dyafoto. with what precedes. 

2 See my critical note. Bergk suggested but did not print of «...driudtwou, 
Hiller read of xaraynpdoxovras driudfovor, Crusius reads of x’ dmoynpdcKxovras 
aripdfwo. 
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Tévde dikwy and much is gained. “These precious friends of 
mine.” For the contemptuous use of 6S¢ compare 61 and 
283. 

897—900 are corrupt beyond hope. 897 is meaningless in 
A, unmetrical in the other manuscripts. Perhaps something 
has fallen out, or two pieces have coalesced ; but the Kupve of 
897 shews that the poem or the first of the two poems had no 
connecting particle. 

In 983 it seems possible to find a meaning for &. The 
preceding couplet speaks of the false friends who practise 
their arts of soft speech at a feast: 983—4 counsel frank 
enjoyment of pleasures while youth remains. “Some men ply 
their guile over wine, but let us sate our hearts with revelry 
while yet they can bear the lovely works of joy.” In 981—2 
the text is doubtful; but if Oédyors is right it is no more 
personal than e?7 in 979, so that the “we” of 983 is only 
apparently incompatible with the “thou.” 

997—1002 are a hard problem. tos does not seem to be 
used as a relative elsewhere; a relative r#uos would not take 
the optative here; and aapayyéAAot can hardly be due to 
attraction into the mood of Arjyouwev, since Ajyorwev comes 
after it, not before. srapayyédAos must therefore be an op- 
tative of wish. Further, what is the force of uwév, and what 
the meaning of wapayyé\dAor? In line 5 is an example of the 
confirmative use of wév with a conjunction, but it cannot be 
used thus either with a participle as in line 19 or with a noun 
as here. The apodosis to wév must therefore be sought either 
in 999 or in 1001. In wapayyéAdou all the editors seem to 
acquiesce, or else they change it to wapayyéAe. or trapay- 
yé\Xov. But the fault lies in its meaning, not in its mood. 
Liddell and Scott render it “to encourage, cheer on,” neglect- 
ing the first member of the compound and mistranslating the 
second. apayyé\\w has three meanings in good Greek— 
first, its proper meaning, “to hand on a message,” especially a 
watchword or command!; second, with a weakening of the 
force of mapa, “to order,’ governing a dative and an 


1 As in Aeschylus, Agamemnon 289 and 294, in the description of the beacons. 
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accusative or a dative and an infinitive; third, “to summon to 
one’s aid.” These meanings (and no other) appear also in the 
nouns wapayye\ia, Tapayyedua, Tapayyedous. But mapay- 
yédXou in 998 comes under none of these heads. No meaning 
can be given it which neither neglects the preposition nor does 
violence to the verb. This objection condemns not only 
mapayyéAro. but other conjectures which keep any form of 
mapayyé\Aw. Bergk for example suggests pevuyas tous 
apts Tapayyedrge pwécoatov jap édhwv, governing immous by 
éd@v, it is to be presumed, and jap by mapayyéAre. But 
TapayyéAXw never means merely “to announce,” “to give 
tidings,” like the simple verb; and to speak of the sun as 
“handing on the tidings of noon” is absurd. Moreover 
Bergk’s conjecture leaves the words in a very clumsy order. 
mapayyédAot then cannot be right. Emperius proposed zrapa- 
o7édXo1, a large change. There is room for another conjecture. 
Assuming that the mistake came from uncial script, let us 
make the minimum of change and read TAPAMEAAOI for 
TAPATTEAAOI. The confusion of 7 with double gamma, 
of alpha with dambda, needs no illustration. jovuyas trmovs 
dptt Tap dw édaou is a natural enough description of the sun 
at noon. The next word to examine is yépveBa. The Greek 
practice was to wash the hands both before and after a meal’. 
But yépyiyr does not appear to be used of the second washing. 
Very early in Greek yépviy and the cognate words became 
ritual words, used of ceremonial washing Jdefore a sacrifice or 
meal. After a meal the hands were washed not for religious 
reasons but for the sake of cleanliness and comfort. In 
Homer the yépver regularly precedes the meal*. Between the 


1 This conjecture of course assumes that the word had already been corrupted 
to TAPAITEAAOI in some ancestor of A and O and the text which Athenaeus 
used ; whence the nearest common ancestor of A and O had ITAPAITEAOI by 
haplography. For examples of the uncontracted forms of éAdw, see Veitch’s 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. 

? Compare Aristophanes, Wasps, 1216—7 : 

Biwp xara xepds* Tas tpaméfas elopépew* 
Sevrvobuev* aroveviuped’* dn orévdouer. 
3 E.g. in Odyssey i. 136. 
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Odyssey and Theognis yépyip does not seem to occur. In 
the tragic poets it is used only in connexion with sacrifice. 
Thus in our passage either the yépvap is preliminary to the 
meal, or we must suppose that the yépviy used before the 
meal was left in the room until the eating was over, and then 
used again, when it was no longer yépyuw properly so-called 
but merely water. The latter view agrees with the mention 
of otepavwparta, for we know from Athenaeus, Plutarch and 
others that garlands were not put on until the dinner proper 
was finished and the cupzocvov began. 

In 999 6érrov is impossible. Probably nowhere is rod or 
é7rov used of time; and such a vague word would be incom- 
patible with the precise indication of time given in 997—8, 
whatever reading is there to be adopted. 6éaouv, which has the 
authority of Athenaeus, is certainly right. The genitive is 
not due to attraction but to an infinitive supplied from Axyou- 
wev or whatever is to be substituted for Arjyoupev. 

If Anjyopev is right, the present participle yapsfouevor can 
scarcely be kept; wherefore Bergk would read yapiEapevor. 
But since the hexameter is unmetrical as it appears in AO 
which have devrvou 6€ Ayyouuev, it is more likely that the 
fault lies in the hexameter. Many conjectures have been 
proposed, the best of them Meineke’s Seéarvou S47’ adéyoupev ; 
but 697 is out of place. Perhaps an improvement would 
be ed ddéyotuev, which differs very little in uncial script 
from A and O—AEIIINOTAETAAETOIMEN in place of 
AEITINOTAEAHTOIMEN. The hiatus between ed and 
Gréyouwev needs no defence. ddréyw is generally used with 
a negative, but compare /éiad ix. 502: 


Kal ydp te Avtai etot Avds Kotpar peyado.o... 
yet ‘ , > oy ~~ s a 
ai pa Te Kai petomicO "Arns aréyouce Kiodaas. 


With the reading deisrvou & eb adéyomev the requisite anti- 
thesis to the peév of 997 is supplied. 

In 993 AO read ef Oeins “Axadnue ebjpepov tuvov acide, 
which has been variously emended. For @eins compare Oeivau 
ayéva in Herodotus, and in Pindar, Olympian iii. 21, Kat 
peyarov adOrwv ayvav Kpiow Kai mevtaetnpid dua OfKe 
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Cabéoss eri xpnuvois AXpeod ; and for the infinitive compare 
Odyssey viii. 465 : 

ottw viv Leds Gein épiySouros moat “Hons, 

olxadé 7 éXOepevas Kai vooTipov nuap idécOar. 
But the hiatus between "Axddnuwe and édrepov is doubtful. 
Turnebus proposed ¢i@ ein ao “Anadnwe. Possibly 6’ etn 
“Axadnué o’ should be read. ’Axdénwos is from the root rexa-, 
and it is found with the digamma in inscriptions. 

The editors alter édyuepov to épipwepov, which is perhaps 
slightly better; but the change is by no means necessary. In 
995 A has dnpicdvtav, O Snpnodvtav; but dnpecdvtow is a 
slight change and probably right. In 996 x’ seems necessary 
instead of 7’. 

993—1002 may therefore be restored conjecturally thus:— 

el ein “Axadnpué o epnpepov vuvov aeidery, 
GOrov 7 év pécow Tais Kadov avOos éxav 
cot T eln Kat euot coding mépt Snpicavtow* 995 
yvoins xX dacov dvwv Kpéccoves Huiovot. 
Thos 8 HédLos pev ev aidéps povuyas (rmovs 
dpte wap daw éddor wécoatov jap exon, 
detrrvov & ed adéyoupev bcouv Twa Oupos av@yor, 
Tavtoiav ayabayv yaotpl yapufopevoe: 1000 
xépuiBa 8 aia Ovpate hépor ctepavwpata 8 cicw 
everdys paciwys yepoi AdKxawa Kopn. 
“Would that thou mightest sing a day-long song, and between 
us stood a boy with the bloom of beauty upon him, to bea 
prize for thee and me in our rivalry of poesy; thou wouldst 
learn the differences between asses and—mules. When that 
is over, may the sun in heaven be driving his whole-hoofed 
horses just past us in his midday course, and let us pay good 
heed to our dinner for so long as the heart shall bid, and let 
the lustral water forthwith be taken out and garlands brought 
in by the shapely hands of some fair Laconian maid.” 

By thus connecting 993—6 and 997—1002 we find the 
explanation of #yéovor. Contrast Virgil’s “argutos inter 
strepere anser olores.” As a goose is to a swan, so is an 
ass to a horse; but what sane man, even while he wrote his 
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enemy down an ass, would write himself down a mule?! No, 
lines 993—6 must be written in a friendly spirit. Theognis, 
the poet of world-wide renown’, claims superiority over a 
friendly rival, but softens his claim by the playfulness of his 
tone. ép7pepov is of course a humorous exaggeration. The 
contest may go on all day if necessary, but Theognis predicts 
that it will be over in time for dinner at noon. Thus the 
poem is a friendly challenge accompanied by an invitation to 
dinner. Whether Theognis invites his friend to dine with 
him, or himself to dine with his friend, we cannot say. 
Probably the latter, for it is not likely that Theognis had a 
Laconian girl to wait on him, while he certainly had friends 
in Laconia®. 

The unity of the poem 993—1002 may explain why 
Athenaeus, having quoted 997—1002, goes out of his way 
to quote also 993—6. Probably Athenaeus knew Theognis 
only in excerpts. If 993—1002 are one poem they would 
naturally appear together in an excerpt. Thus Athenaeus, 
using 997—1002 to shew that Theognis was not averse to 
good living, may have used the rest of the excerpt as well 
in order not to waste any part of the material which he had 
at hand. 

1203—6 begin abruptly, but there is no reason to think 
the poem incomplete, 1227—8 have no business in the text 
of Theognis. 1229—36, which are added from Athenaeus, 
begin with ydp, and we cannot gather from the words of 


1 Pindar is sometimes driven to glorify mules by the needs of his trade, but see 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ili. 2, p. 1405 B: Kal 6 Ziuwvlys, dre wev edldov prcov ddAlyor 
adT@ 6 vikhoas Tots épetow, obK HOede Trovety ws Svoyxepalywy els Hutdvous moveiv, eet 
& ixavoy edwkev, éroince 

xalper’ deAowddwy Ovyarpes immuv* 


kalroe kal Tv dvwy Ovyardpes Hoav. 


2 Line 23. 3 Lines 783—6, 879—84. 
4 In 1219 the manuscripts have dvoyer7. Bergk, Sitzler, Ziegler, Hiller and 
Crusius read Sucpeve?, which makes «al not only superfluous but harmful. ‘‘To 


deceive an enemy is hard even for an ill-wisher.” But the éyOpés is éx@pds only 
with respect to the duveyevyjs. xat might have been used if for éx@pov Theognis 
had written dvdpa; or éxOpov...€xOp@ or éxOpov...ducmeve? (compare ¢Pidov...¢idw 
in 1220) might stand, but not éyOpdv...kal duopeved. 
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Athenaeus whether he thought this couplet a whole poem or 
part of a poem; but it is certainly the latter, for riddles do 
not begin with “for.” Thus the one piece in our collection 
which appears to be nothing more than a riddle of the vulgar 
kind is only a fragment. “(But here I must cease,) for the 
bell calls me home.”’ 

To pass on to the second book, 1249—52 are probably the 
remains of a complete poem whence something has fallen out 
by accident. 

1257—8 are corrupt, and the remedy is doubtful. Some 
editors make such changes that the couplet stands by itself. 
Bergk reads @ tai? bs ixrivovor and gidéar, producing a 
relative clause without a main verb. With Bergk’s reading, 
or any other which substitutes lxrivotos for x«ivdvvo.os, 
1257—8 should probably be combined with 1259—62; the 
repetition of & mai does not interrupt the syntax ; and with 
ixrivov in 1261 the poem returns upon itself—a favourite 
trick of Catullus*. With xaptepds dyvauov otépavos, “a stout 
headband of unreason,” where the second adjective is essential 
to the metaphor, compare Pindar’s Avéiav pitpay cavayada 
meTroxtAmevay®, where the adverb and the participle are 
essential to the metaphor. 

1275—8 begin with wpaios cal "Epws; but the «al is due 
to the comparison of "Epes with the earth, just as in 1345—-50 
each side of the comparison has its kai. 

1345—50, which begin with 6é, should be joined or 
connected with 1341—4. The poet mentions a particular 
compensation for the troubles of his maséepactia, and adds a 
general defence of the habit. 

1359—60 begin with yap; but the only reason for separat- 
ing this and the preceding couplet is that their metaphors are 
different, and that is no more surprising in Theognis than in 
Pindar or Aeschylus. 

1 Athenaeus gives the solution «éx)os, a shell used as a trumpet; compare 
Euripides, /phigenta in Tauris 303: Kdxdous Te puodv ovd\déywv 7 éyxwplovs. 
A Lettish riddle very like this is quoted by K. Ohlert, Zur antiken Rathselpoesie, 
in Philologus n. f. xi. p. 598: ‘‘ When I still belonged to life I could give forth no 


voice ; when my life was at an end my voice begin to sound.” 
2 xvi., xxxvi., lii., lvil. 3 Nemean viii. 15. 
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In 1382—3 two pentameters seem to have been reduced 
to one; but that is the fault of the manuscript tradition, and 
when the second book was first compiled the poem, or each 
of the two poems, was doubtless complete. 

Of the poems which have at first sight the look of incom- 
pleteness all have now been explained except five, lines 
563—6, 85760, 895—6, 971—2 and 1063—8. In 857—60 
a slight alteration was proposed which improves the poem 
and makes it self-sufficient. In the other four poems the 
introductory 5é is comparable to the connecting particles 
which are found introducing oracles and oxodsa. The force 
of this analogy can hardly be denied; but seeing how often a 
poem self-sufficient in all but its connecting particle is put by 
Theognis in connexion or antithesis with another, one may 
suspect that the four exceptions are due to corruption or loss. 
To loss by accidental omission the text of Theognis must 
have been peculiarly subject, and certain instances are not 
wanting'; so that each of these four poems may have been 
the second half of an antithesis of which the first has fallen 
out. Again, in several places a dé or a te is found in O or the 
inferior manuscripts but not in A’; and in 563 and 895 the 
might be removed with ease. But, be this as it may, the 
received opinion that our text is a collection of fragments 
must be abandoned once and for all. 


The first poem of the first book contains some obscure 
words on which light may now be thrown. 


°Q, dva, Antods vié, Atos Téxos, ov7oTe ceto 
> 
Anocopar apyopevos ovd arroTavopevos, 
? ?  & a 4 3 x. yw t 
QXXN ale TP@Tov Te® KaL VaTaTOY EV TE mETOLoLY 
rn \ Ca 
deicw’ av dé wot KrAUOL Kal écOra Sidov. 


1 All the manuscripts omit 1157—8 ; A omits 985—6; etc. 

2 See 83, 105, 529, 821, 955, 969 (perhaps the clearest case of insertion). 
On the other hand O omits & in 117 (perhaps rightly) and in 1012. Before the 
divisions between the poems were marked, the temptation must have been stronger 
to insert a 6é than to cut one out. 

2 Bergk and Ziegler change re to o¢: but the accusative can be supplied from 
the genitive ceo. 
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Having said “at the beginning and at the end,” why does the 
poet add “first and last and in the middle”? mparov and 
téotatov mean no more than dpydpuevos and azrotravopevos ; 
but év wécovow has no counterpart in the second line, it is out 
of the logical order, and it is in a prominent place. What 
does it mean? The usual and natural places for invocations 
of the gods were the beginning and the end*. In the second 
book, for example, Eros is addressed at the beginning, 
Aphrodite at the end. But in these lines of the first book 
the poet promises to sing of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the end and the mzddle. This casts a doubt on 
the opinion of those who think the poem a mere skolion’. 
There exists in the fifteenth book of Athenaeus a collection 
of Attic skolia, of which the first four are addressed to gods ; 
but they are quite unlike the first poem of Theognis. “ First 
and last” might have become a meaningless form of words, 
but hardly “first and last and in the middle.” Probably 
therefore Theognis wrote these lines with a view to an 
already completed or designed arrangement of his poems, 
which contained invocations of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the middle and the end. Doubtless he foresaw 
their use as a skolion (else he would not have written aie‘), 
and thought with reason that the few words which distinguish 
them from commonplace invocations of the gods would not 
greatly diminish their general usefulness. 

The first address consists of this opening poem itself and 
the next, lines 5—10. After this Apollo is mentioned only 
thrice, in 757—68, 773—88 and 1119—22. The third of 
these passages is a prayer for a long lease of vigorous 


1 Theognis 1146: ’Edrld: re mpwry xal muudry Ovérw. Homeric Hymn xxi. 
3-4: c€ 8’ dovdds Exwy Pbpuryya Alyeay Hverhs mpGrdv re kai Vorarov alév delder. 
xxxiv. 17—8: ol 5€ 0 dodol gdouev dpxduevor Ajyorrés 7’. Pindar, fragment 89: 
rl Kdddov dpxouevors 7) KaTamavopévoicw 7 Bab’{wvdy te AaTw kal Oodv immwy 
éddrewpay deicat ; Theocritus xvii. 1: x Atos dpydperda xal és Ala Arjyere, Motoae. 
In Milton’s Paradise Lost, Vv. 164—5 :— 

‘join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end ’— 


the addition and the position of the third clause are justified by the fourth. 
2 E.g. von Leutsch, Philologus xxx. p. 217. 
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manhood, and Phoebus and Zeus are mentioned by the way; 
if Theognis had intended this to redeem a third of his 
promise he would not have joined Apollo with Zeus. But 
in the other two passages, poems of some length separated 
by only four lines, Apollo plays a much larger part. 759—68 
were written when fear of Persia was in the air. “Ever may 
Zeus who dwelleth in the sky hold his right hand over this 
our city that it come to no harm, he and the other immortals, 
the blessed gods; but Apollo give skill to my tongue and 
wit. Let the harp also and the pipe utter an holy strain; 
and let us, after an acceptable drink-offering to the gods, 
drink and have graceful speech with one another, fearing not 
a whit the war with the Medes....” Here also Zeus is coupled 
with Apollo; but in 773—88 Apollo alone appears. “Lord 
Phoebus, thyself didst wall our citadel for love of Alcathous, 
son of Pelops: thyself ward off the wanton host of the Medes 
from this city, that at the coming of spring the folk in 
gladness may send thee glorious sacrifice, rejoicing thine 
heart with the Jute in the lovely feast and with the chants 
and clamours of the dance about thine altar. For verily I 
am afraid when I look upon the folly of the Greeks and their 
discord, destroyer of peoples. But vouchsafe thou, Phoebus, 
to guard this our city....” It must be to this, if to any 
passage in the book, that év wécouow refers. Now if we omit 
lines 1221—30, which are not in the manuscripts, we find 
that 774 lines precede 773-88 and 466 follow them. But 
the text is not complete as we have it, for Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus quote eight lines not found in the manuscripts}, 
and such a poem as 1219—2o could never have stood at the 


1 Some scholars have ascribed to Theognis a line quoted with 35—6 by 
Xenophon, Memoradilia, i. 2. 20: but Xenophon makes it quite clear that he is 
quoting from two different poets : T&v moray 6 re Aéywr...Kal 6 Aéywr.... Recently 
H. Beschorner (Philologisch-historische Beitrage Curt Wachsmuth 2um sechzigsten 
Geburtstag tiberreicht, pp. 192 ff.) claimed to have fashioned two couplets of 
Theognis out of the prose of Plato, Laws, i, 630 B, and Aristotle, Micomachean 
Ethics, ii. p. 1177 B 31. But in the passage of Plato the words ws pyar O¢oyns 
must refer to the couplet quoted in 630 A (just as the next sentence refers to the 
lines of Tyrtaeus with which that couplet is contrasted), and in murérys év rots 
Sewois, Hv Tis Sixaoodvny av redéay dvoudoerev the speaker merely describes its 


H. 15 
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end of such a collection as this. When the book was intact, 
773—88 may have been not very far from the middle. It is 
safe to assume that the last poem was addressed to Apollo, 
for that would be the most convenient way of bringing the 
volume to an end. Apollo, it may be remarked, is not chosen 
at random; he is the patron of Megara and of poetry, and in 
particular the gnomic element of Greek thought and literature 
is intimately connected with Delphi. 

If the inference here drawn from line 3 is sound, it is 
worth while to notice that the invocations of gods in the 
second book are arranged on the same plan. They too are 
three in number. The first poem of the collection is ad- 
dressed to Eros, the last to Aphrodite under her name 
Kurrpoyevés Ku@épera; while in 1323—6 she is invoked as 
Kumpoyévn. One hundred lines of the book precede 1323, 
and sixty-four follow 1326; but the latter number was once 
larger, for in 1382—3 something, either much or little, has 
fallen out. Thus, like the god of gnomic poetry in the first 
book, in the second a deity of love is thrice invoked, at the 
beginning and near the middle and at the end. 


purport. On the passage of Aristotle, od xph dé kara rods wapatvoivras dvOpwriva 
gppovety avOpwrov dvra ovde Ovnrd Tov Ovyrdv x.t.X., Michael Ephesius gives the 
note: tives wey Oedyridds Paci elvar Thy ywounv Ta’rny, ol dé ZdAwvos : which is 
vague; and Theognis is not likely to have used the word dvépwrwos. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE POETS PREFACE. 


OUR way to the second book lies through the poem which 
begins at line 19 and ends—where? Its length, its origin, 
its purpose are matters of dispute. 

The ground may be cleared a little if we consider some 
minor questions first. 

In codifouév@ some scholars see a mark of Attic influence 
and therefore of recent date. But the verb is found in Hesiod}, 
and cogiotHs is common before the Attic age. In Pindar 
copes, copia, acodictis, cédtoua denote especially wisdom 
mated with the power of expressing it well? Thus in the 
fifth Isthmian ode, 26—9: 


\ \ is , 5 \ \ 
Kal yap ip@wy ayalol ToNemoTat 

a ? ¥ ra 
Abyov éxépdavav: KNEoVTAL 
wy f 2 > ~ F 4 is tal 
é Te poppiyyerou €v avr@y Te Taudwvols opoKAats 
pupiov ypovovs perétay b€ codiatais 
Avs exats mpocBarov ceBilopevor. 


1 Works and Days 649 otre te vauridlys cecopicpevos otre Tt vnGv, where its 
meaning is defined by the genitive. Lines 6;0—62 were suspected of old, and 
many editors bracket 649—62. Rzach however keeps 649. It is true that these 
lines confess ignorance of the subject which 663—g91 discuss, but the poet explains 
in 661--2: GANG Kal Ws épéw...Mofcas yap w’ edidasav. cecodiopévos occurs again 
in 130 of the Pseudophocylidea; but that poem cannot be used as evidence here, 
though the line is worthy of Phocylides, and may have been borrowed from him 
by the compiler. 

2 gopds in Ol. i. 9, Pyth. iv. 217; copa in Pyth. i. 12, iv. 248, vi. 49 (compare 
Euripides, AZedea 1084). 


15—2 
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Aeschylus has cogiot)s Karta raparaioav yédvv'. In 924 
of the Rhesus Thamyris is called Seve codioctH Opi. 
Herodotus commonly uses cogiarns of the Seven Sages and 
others such; in i. 29 wodeorat includes among others Solon, 
with whom Theognis has very much in common. These uses 
of the noun presuppose the verb codifoua: in a kindred 
sense, “to act like a codos,” just as for instance yupvaotns 
presupposes yupvdfouat. Thus in Theognis copifowévw means 
“when I write like an inspired teacher,” “when I play the 
sage,” and it does not prove that the poem cannot be his. 

In 19—20 éwoi is a true dative, éveow a locatival dative 
going closely with émiceic@w. The two datives need no 
excuse, since the one is not on the same footing as the other ; 
but they are fully justified by 421, woAXols avOpwTav yAwooon 
Ovpas ovn érinewtar®. 

The language of 21 is probably proverbial. Nobody will 
reject a book of guaranteed merit in favour of more doubtful 
work. Reitzenstein® thinks «axoy predicative: “ niemand 
wird sie 4ndernd schlechter machen wollen”: imagining that 
the odpnyis, the mention of the poet’s name, would keep 
the poems free from interpolation. This it could not do. 
Moreover, if the object of a\ra£eu is én, as Reitzenstein’s 
translation assumes, «dxtov should be xcaxiova; if Td éc@doyn, 
then the construction is clumsy and scarcely grammatical. 

Immisch regards was tus in 22 as a mark of late origin. 
He refers to a passage in H. Usener’s Alégriechischer Versbau', 
where Usener discusses 621—2: 


fal a a f > Fa x , 
Tas Tw TAOVaLOY avdpa Tiel, aTier Sé Tevixypov' 
maow 8 avOperows avdtos éverte voos. 


1 Fragment 308 (Dindorf). Elsewhere Aeschylus has cogiorys and cbpicua 
only in the Prometheus in the sense ‘‘inventor,” ‘‘invention,” applied to Prometheus 
by himself or tauntingly by others. 

2 Quoted by Hiller (Mee Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 473), who adds 
Isocrates ad Demonicum 8: ols } Tv Tpbrwy apeTh THALKODTOY Evdoslas YapaKxTpa 
Tots épyos éwéBadey, and Euripides, Merakles 401: Ovarois yadavelas riels 
éperpots (but Ovarois perhaps qualifies éperpois). 

3 P. 265. 

4 P: §2: 
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In these lines he sees some such proverb as rie cas 
Tovavov advdpa, tastelessly expanded into a couplet for the 
use of Athenian schools in the fourth century before Christ. 
His chief quarrel is with the form arie:, which violates a 
principle of Greek word-structure. The form is exceptional, 
no doubt, but not more so than drifm, which occurs in 
Homer; or than atiuaw, which must come directly from 
Tiwaw, since dri is not found and drimos must have 
produced atiuéw if it had not produced atiudw and atipato. 
Thus the case against the hexameter breaks down. Theognis 
doubtless used dries for the sake of clearer contrast with ties, 
just as in English for purposes of antithesis we sometimes 
coin verbs beginning with wz-%. The pentameter, which 
Usener calls a stopgap, gives a good sense: “Each and all 
honour a rich man and dishonour a poor, but within all men 
is naught save the mind”: that is to say, the differences 
according to which men are honoured or dishonoured are 
merely the differences of outward show*®. The couplet must 
be acquitted without a stain on its character. “I do not 
know,” adds Usener, “ whether it has ever been observed that 
the addition of ts and its derivatives to adjectives or to other 
pronouns by way of limitation occurs first in the Attic poets.” 
His manner of dealing with earlier instances of was tus has 
the charm of simplicity. das tes is found in a poem of Solon’s: 
Usener agrees with Ahrens® in thinking this poem not the 
work of Solon, in spite of the strong evidence for its 
authenticity which may be seen in Bergk’s note. ads tis is 
found also in one of Pindar’s odes*: Usener answers that the 
ode cannot be dated, but he does not shew why it should be 
assigned to the end of Pindar’s life (he died not later than 


1 See Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 500 ff.; W. Clemm in G. Curtius’ Studien 
zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatzk, viii. p. 6. ‘ 

2 To this desire for contrast are due the few appearances of the rare adjective 
doopos in Greek. See Appendix V. 

3 For the meaning of a’ros compare 959 éore mev ards érwov dro Kpiyns..., 
Tad viii. 99, and Liddell and Scott. With Brunck’s wurds or Usener’s atrés the 
meaning would be: “but in all men is the same mind,” ‘‘there is a mind in all 
alike.” 

4907.7. 5 Philologus iii. p. 227. 8 Tsthm. i. 49. 
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441), or why at any age Pindar should have borrowed this 
combination from Attic. It is found in line 22 of Theognis: 
Usener accepts the conjecture of I. Bruns, was épée. It is 
found also in Herodotus, who was not an Attic writer; in 
Aeschylus, whose diction is not the mature form of Attic’. 
Even vas alone, in the meaning “everybody,” Usener is 
inclined to deny to Theognis; but it is found in Homer’, 
in Pindar’, and commonly in later Greek. Thus was tus is 
amply justified both in 22 and in 621. 

In 23—4 the reading is uncertain. AOK have évopacros, 
one manuscript has dvoyactovs, the rest have dvopactod ; 
A’s first hand and OK have dotoias & otrw, A’s second hand 
and the inferior manuscripts have doroiow 8 obrw*, It may 
be taken as certain that dvowacrod is a conjecture made for 
grammar’s sake after the pentameter was corrupted; while 
évonacrovs is most likely due to assimilation with the case 
and number of avtas dvOpérovs. In 24 von Leutsch 
proposed aatois 008 oftw, Bergk reads acrois toicd ovo. 
Now dordés or qoditns, when it means “ fellow-townsman,” 
naturally stands alone, or takes a genitive or an adjective 
equivalent to a genitive. When Theognis adds 6é¢ to aatos, 
as in 41 and 61, he dissociates himself from his fellows, and 
looks at them from a foreigner’s standpoint. But in 24 the 
contrast between dotois and mdvtas avOpeovs makes this 
dissociation unlikely, for to give the contrast its full value 
Theognis must speak as a Megarian. Thus there is a slight 
objection to Bergk’s emendation. Moreover haplography 
would naturally have reduced Bergk’s reading to aotois & 
od mw, von Leutsch’s to aotois otra, neither to dototar 8 ob. 
A simpler remedy is J. Dreykorn’s dotoiciv y otro. But 
this question scarcely affects the meaning of the poem. 


1 Sitzler compares els 71s in Zézad i. 144, but els 71s is rather different from 
was Tus. 

2 [had xvi. 265, Odyssey xiii. 313. 

3 The masculine in O/. i. 100, Mem. i. 53, vi. 56; the neuter in Pyth. ii. 34, 
Vv. 25, etc. 

4 For A see Hiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 452: “‘dorotot v 
von sec. m. iibergeschrieben.” © commonly omits final 2, and K is a copy of O. 
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Von Leutsch’ is led by his interpretation of odpnyis and 
by other considerations to see in lines 19—26 an imitation of 
the structure of the Terpandrian véuos. 19—20 he takes as 
the érapya, giving a general expression of the theme; 21 is 
the pérapya, repeating it in a rather more particular form; 
22 and the first words of 23 are the xatatpomd, containing 
the main idea of the poem; the rest of 23 and 24 are the 
HeTaxatatpora, defining it more closely; the first three words 
of 25 are the o¢pnyis, giving a confirmation of what precedes ; 
and the rest of the poem is the éwidoyos. The dpudarcs is 
lacking, as in Pindar’s second Isthmian ode and elsewhere. 
These results give the symmetry 2+1:1+2:2. Von 
Leutsch foresaw and forestalled ridicule, but his analysis 
of the poem is open to serious criticism as well. Firstly, 
his division of the thought cannot be called good. Can the 
catatpoma, the words &de dé as Tis épet: Oedyvidos éorw ern, 
be said to be more closely defined by wavtas 8é kat’ avOpamous 
dvomacrtos actois ovS ottw Twaow adety Sivapas? Quite the 
contrary: the latter make a temporary objection to the former. 
The words ravtas 8€ cat’ avOporrous 6vopacros indeed reinforce 
the idea of the poet’s fame, but they cannot be separated from 
the rest of the sentence, which detracts from that idea, without 
bringing von Leutsch’s divisions of thought into conflict with 
the grammatical divisions. Again, how can ovédév Oavpacroy, 
TloAvraién, be called a confirmation (destdtigung) of what 
precedes? They introduce the answer to what precedes. 
And indeed von Leutsch’s divisions presuppose in the poem 
unity of thought, whereas, if 1g—26 are one poem, the thought 
falls into two distinct parts, very skilfully joined, it is true, 
but none the less two and not one. Secondly, von Leutsch’s 
arithmetic is at fault. On his own shewing the division 
between the xatarpora and the petaxatatpora comes after 
tod Meyapéws. The figures must therefore be not2+1:1+2:2 
but 2:1: 14: 1%: 2, or, if we separate the odpnyis from the 
éridoyos, 2: 1: 14 : 1: 3: 14; and in neither of these 
arrangements is symmetry easy to find. Thirdly, the omission 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 512—3- 
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of the éudadds is surely a serious blemish. If his use of 
odpnyis had suggested to Theognis the plan of reproducing 
the structure of the vowos in miniature, the thing was only 
to be done by a éour de force, and it would not have been 
worth the doing unless the miniature had been made a 
faithful copy of the voyos in all its parts. For these reasons 
von Leutsch’s theory cannot be accepted. As A. Croiset says’, 
“les sept parties du nome de Terpandre ont fait beaucoup 
déraisonner.” ? 

Yet another thing, the paronomasia of évoyacros and 
adototaw, may be noticed before we consider the poem as a 
whole. The Greeks punned early and often’ A good 
example is the use of the word ddvccoua: in the Odyssey. 
In xix. 405—9 Autolycus bids Laertes and Anticleia call 
their child "OSveevs: 


ToANoiaw yap &ywye ddvacdpevos TOO ixdve. 
In fragment 408 of Sophocles the same word affords another 
etymology of the name: 

6pOas & Odvacets ei erwvupos Kaxois, 

ToANOL yap wbvaavtTo SvaceBeis euoi. 
The second passage is no doubt an echo of the first. Outside 
the Odyssey and Sophocles é6dvccouar occurs four times in the 
Iliad, once in Hesiod‘, in the sixth Homeric epigram, and 
once in the Anthology®; and in all these passages the word 
has its normal meaning, with no reference to ’Odvacevs. 
But in the Odyssey the case is different. In the Odyssey it 


1 ii? p. 97 n. 

2 Reitzenstein (end of n. 2 to p. 46): ‘‘ Verwahren mochte ich mich nur gegen 
den Verdacht, als bestimme mich irgend eine Erinnerung an rein musikalische 
Gesetze, denen gerade die altere Elegie nicht entspricht, und fiir deren Einwirkung 
ich keinen Anlass sehe.” 

3 E.g. Iliad ii. 758 Tp6800s O06s, Odyssey ix. 4o8—14 Odris...uh Tus... uATUs, 
Bacchylides vi. 1—2 Adywv...ddye. In the Septem contra Thebas 829—o0l 577’ 
6p0Gs kar’ érwvuulay Kal mwoduverkeis WAovT’ doeBet dtavoia—Aeschylus puns on 
*Ereoxdjjs as well as on IloAuvelxys, for dp0Gs kar’ érwvuplay clearly suggests 
éreoxdeOs (not that the word exists); see Dr Verrall’s note. In Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, iii. p. 619, is a list of similar jingles from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Menander and others. 

+ Theogonia 617. 5 ix, 117. 
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is found five times, zz every case with reference to ’Odvacevs. 
xix. 407 has been quoted already. In i. 62 Athene, speaking 
of Odysseus, asks: ti vv of técov wdvcao, Zed; In v. 340 
Leucothea asks Odysseus: tiare Tou bde Llocesdawv évooixOov 
wdvcat éxmaydws; In v. 423 Odysseus says: ofa yap as 
Hot ddwdvaTas KAUTOS Evvooiyatos. In xix. 275 Odysseus, in 
disguise, tells how Odysseus lost his ship: ddvcavto yap 
ait@® Zevs te eat Hédcos'. The play upon words never palls 
on the poet (or poets). Similarly Pindar plays twice on 
mods and dudurodety, in the twelfth Olympian and the 
fourth Pythian ode* Again in the sixth Olympian ode he 
accumulates words of similar sound, éémdoxov, i, ‘wv, in his 
story of the birth of “"Iawos. There is a similar reinforcement 
of a pun in Aristophanes, in 977—82 of the Thesmophori- 
agusae: 

‘Epunv te Nousov dvtopat 

cat Hava nai Nupdas piras 

emiyedoar TpoOvpws 

Tals nueTéparce 

xapévta yopetacs. 

éEarpe 5% mpodupws 

SumAjv yapiv xopetas®. 
These repetitions and reinforcements of puns may help in the 
consideration of dvopactos. 

évowate means either “to mention or address by name ”4 

or “to name, call, give a name to.”® The verbal adjective 
évouacros is naturally connected with the former meaning: 
“fit to be mentioned,” in Latin “fandus”; and that is what 
it means in early poetry. If we except the passage of 


1 Though the pun has been noticed in each of the five passages, nobody seems 
to have seen that édvccoua is mever used wrthout the pun in the Odyssey. 

2 Ol. xii. 2: ‘Indpav edpvabevd’ dudirodrer, cwretpa Tdxa. Pyth. iv. 271—2 
(he is speaking of the troubles of a czty, Cyrene): xph wadaxdv xépa mpooBdddovTa 
Tpwpav Edxeos dudurodety. padiov pev yap wow celica Kal ddavporépors... 

3 Compare also the earlier part of the ode. 

4 Eight times in Homer (/ééad ix. 515, x. 68, xviii. 449, xxil. 415, Odyssey iv. 
278, 551, xiv. 145, xxiv. 339), once in Pindar (PyZh. vii. 5). 

5 Never in Homer, but once in Hesiod (fragment 3. 3), and four times in 
Pindar (OJ. ix. 46, Pyth. ii. 44, xi. 6, xii. 23). 
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Theognis and a passage of Pindar which will be considered 
shortly, the word does not mean “famous” before Thucydides, 
who uses it but once, and Herodotus, with whom it is com- 
mon; and even in these two writers the meaning lies between 
“worthy of mention” and “famous,” and nearer the former 
than the latter. The meaning “famous” is a slight per- 
version of the word, for dvopafw never means “to make 
famous.”? 

évoyacrtos does not occur in the Jad. In the Odyssey it 
is found only with a negative, and only in one form of words 
which appears thrice®: 


’Odvacers 
t de 
ayer érrowouevos Kaxotdcov ove dvopactyy. 


Here it looks as if dvoyaotyy were meant to bear the 
meaning “not to be named as a town,” “not to be called 
a town”; for KaxofAvos occurs only in these three places, 
and in each case the speaker is aware that Ilios has been 
destroyed, has ceased to be a town, and therefore he avoids 
the name of the town and invents a name for the ruin. The 
word 6vowactos might imply this by a sort of pun. 

In Hesiod it occurs twice’, in the hymn to Aphrodite 
once®; in each case with ovx, but in no case with reference 
to dorv. Probably the writers of these poems took ov« 
évounactos straight from the Odyssey, and the hint of dotu 
was lost on the way. The word is used once by Pindar, 
never by Bacchylides, Aeschylus or Sophocles ; by Euripides 


1 Thucydides i. 11. 6; Herodotus ii. 178, iv. 47, 58, vi. 114, 126, viii. 89, 
ix. 72. In all these places it may be translated ‘‘notable,” a word whose history 
resembles its own. It approaches nearest to ‘‘famous” in vi. 126. 

* The exceptions are only apparent. In Isocrates card Aoxlrov 398 D the best 
manuscripts read diwvouacpuévwy, and the preposition makes a great difference. 
In Xenophon’s Agesilaus i. 2 (quoted by Liddell and Scott under the meaning 
“to make famous”) dvouafoudvocs means simply ‘ mentioned,” ‘‘enumerated.” 

3 xix. 260, 597, xxiii. 19. 

4 Theogonia 148 peyddoe Te kal bBpimor, odk dvouacrol; fragment 33. 7 ddpa 
mavrot’, ovK dvopacrda. 

5 a54 oxérdov, ovk dvouagrév. In Aratus 385 ov« dvouacrd means ‘‘ unnamed,” 
in contrast with dvouacra yévovro, ‘got names,” in 381; and in 264 also dvouacral 
seems to mean ‘“‘having names” rather than ‘‘ famous.” 
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once only, in 509 of the Herakles, where Amphitryon, whom 
Lykos is about to put to an ignominious death, says: 
opaté pw bamep 7) TepiBrertos Bpotois, 
dvoyacta mpdacwv: Kai pw apelrc?  TUYN 
@omep twrepov mpos aiOep’ jpépa bd. 


There, though the meaning “ famous” suggests itself at once, 
mpacowv may very well have its passive sense, and the lines 
may mean, “Behold me who was once conspicuous among 
men, of a nameable condition,” in contrast with the ov« 
évouacra which he is to suffer. 

Add the passage of Pindar and the passage of Theognis, 
and we have exhausted the uses of dvopactds in Greek 
poetry earlier than 400 B.c. The very rareness of the word 
calls special attention to the few places where it does occur. 
When we find that alike in the Odyssey, in Theognis, and 
in Pindar words in the immediate neighbourhood of évopacres 
suggest dotu, it is hard to believe that the pun is due to 
chance. The Homeric use has been examined; let us take 
Pindar’s next. 

The first Pythian ode was written in 470 in honour of 
Hieron of Aztna, for the tyrant of Syracuse had been pro- 
claimed as acitizen of the town which he had founded a few 
years before. From the mention of Zeus the poet passes 
to Typhos the foe of Zeus, thence to Mount Etna, thence to 
the new city: 

ein, Zev, tly ein avddvery, 

ds ToT épéress Bpos, evKapTroLo yalas wéTwTOV, TOD mév 
errwvupiav 

KNEWWOS OiKLoTHpP exUvdavED TOA 

yeirova, IlvOsudbos & év dpopw xapv& avéeurré viv dryryéXXov 
‘lép@vos urép KadAsvixov 

appaci. vavowpopytos 8 avdpac. mpdta apes 

és WAoov dpyouévors Toutratoy éXOeiv odpov: éovKdTa yap 

Kal TedeuTa heptépov vootou Tuyxeiv. 06 5€ ovyos 

TavTas éml cuvtuxias Sofav péper 

orev EcoecOar otepavorci vw immo Te KAVTAY 

Kai ovv evdadvois Oadiats dvupactar. 
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Then he makes a fresh start with a prayer to Apollo. 
Emphasis is thrown on édvupacrav both by its position at 
the end of the period and by the fact that «rvtav has come 
but a few words before. If évupacrdy adds nothing to 
kdutay it does not deserve its prominent place. But before 
Theognis and Pindar dvowacros always means “fit to be 
mentioned.” Hence it may be conjectured that in dvupacrav 
more was meant than meets the ear of those who are familiar 
with the later use of the word; and comparison with Kaxot\cov 
ovK dvowactTiv makes it possible that Pindar wished to hint 
at a meaning “fit to be called a town,” probably from a 
conscious reminiscence of the line in the Odyssey. This 
might justify his choice of a word which would otherwise 
be strange}. 

In Theognis dotoicw is the next word after évopacTos, 
and @avyacrov follows in the next line. We now see the 
reason for the position of tod Meyapéws, which has been a 
stumbling-block to many. Connected grammatically with the 
second half (and no more) of the preceding pentameter, and 
standing at the head of a hexameter, with a heavy stop 
immediately after them, these two words necessarily receive 
a strong emphasis. The effect of this is to lay stress on the 
fact that Theognis is a citizen of Megara; to remind the 
reader that all men, when they think of the eminent poet, 
will think of his city too; and so to prepare the mind for 
the hint in dvopacrés, which suggests “bringing fame to my 
town.”? The following translation brings out the emphasis 
on tod Meyapéws ; fairly represents was, mavtas, Tao. adeiv, 

1 A similar play upon words is perhaps to be seen in Pythian iii. 69—71: map’ 
Alrvatov févov, ds Zupaxdacator véuer Baordeds, pais dorois, ob POovéwy ayaHois, 
Eelvors 6€ Oavacros marnp. The word Alrvaioy calls attention to Hieron as founder 
of Aitna, and this suggests that the pun dorois...@avyacros was designed to give 
davuacros the meaning ‘‘wonderful for his new city.” The first Pythian ode was 
written in 470; the third Schréder assigns to 474 or 470. 

? Apparently it was left to von Leutsch (Phz/ologus xxix. p. 512) to discover 
the pun in évouacrds doroiow, and even he did not observe that to make assurance 
doubly sure the poet adds Oavyacrév. The effect of the position of rod Meyapéws 
has never been brought out; even Reitzenstein, who saw that rod Meyapéws is 


necessary as an antecedent to dorotow, failed to notice that Theognis lays stress on 
this relation by giving the antecedent a very prominent place. 
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mavteca avdaver; and gives something like the effect of the 
pun, though of course the hint of deru in dvouacros vanishes 
in “renown.” 

“Cyrnus, on these poems, the fruit of my wisdom, be 
there a seal set, and never shall they be filched away by 
stealth, nor will any man take a worse thing when the better 
is at hand, but each and all will say: ‘These poems are by 
Theognis—Theognis of Megara.’ But though all the world 
knows my renown, in my town at least have I never yet 
contrived to find favour with all. Nothing astounding in 
that, son of Polypaus; for not Zeus himself finds favour with 
all either by rain or by sunshine.” 

One word in the poem has not yet been discussed. What 
is the meaning of wey? The general practice is to ignore 
this little word. Sitzler translates line 19 thus‘: “‘Cyrne’ 
callido (vel potius callide agenti) mihi sigillum impressum 
esto hisce versibus.” jév is not represented here; indeed 
Sitzler’s interpretation of cogifouévm leaves no room for pev*. 
One of the few writers who have attempted to account for 
pev is Immisch, whose explanation, as the most revolutionary, 
will be examined first. 

Starting from the passage ascribed to Xenophon in 
Stobaeus, Immisch shews it to be very probable that 
Xenophon did in fact write a book about Theognis, and 
possible that he published it anonymously. These conclu- 
sions were considered above. He then proceeds to lines 
19—26. He observes with truth that two clauses, one 
causal to the other, cannot be connected by péy and 6é°, 


1 P. 26. 

2 Even apart from this his translation could not pass. ‘‘I will adopt the clever 
device of setting a seal on my lines” could hardly be expressed by copsfduevos 
ogpnyid’ émOjow toicd’ érecw, and certainly not by copifouévw euol oppryis 
émuxeloOw Toicd éreow; and though ‘“‘callidus sigillum imprimam hisce versibus”’ 
is quite good Latin, it would be hard to find anything comparable with “callido 
mihi sigillum impressum esto hisce versibus” in the same sense. 

3 As an exception he quotes Aelian’s Varia Historia i. 2: al 7 wev (the spider) 
dpxvwpe?, avy opbdpa drpeuotoa, kal eoucev dxwwiry* Kal 7d bev évérecev, Ort ror€é 
éort To éumecby, 7 5¢ exer daira: but this parataxis of cause and effect he thinks 
possible only in speaking of an immediate effect, and ‘‘die rasch eintretende 
Gegenwirkung ist unserer Stelle fremd, schon darum, weil es sich um einem 
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Nor is the pev of 19 to be connected with ovdé of 21 or 
éé€ of 22, for the third clause of the poem merely expands 
the idea of the second, the fourth that of the second and 
third. It might be added that the de of 23 is equally out 
of the question, since 23—6, from mwavtas 6é onwards, are in 
contrast only with the indication of the poet’s world-wide 
renown given in 22—3. But Immisch does not take this 
last 6€ into account, for he holds that 23—6 are to be cut 
out. The thought culminates, he says, in the words @evyvides 
éorw én; and all that follows only whittles away the force 
of the poem. He quotes a couplet of Eratosthenes, the last 
two lines of the epigram appended to his Letter to Ptolemy: 


Kal Ta pev Os TedA€oLTO' Réyou 5é Tis AvOEMa AEvTTwV' 
rn io “a 2 % ¥ 
tov Kupnvaiov Todt’ ’Epatoabéveos. 


He might have added Bacchylides’ prayer to Victory?: 


xovpa IladXavtos Tokvwvupe, ToTua Nixa, 
tpoppwv Kpavaidav ipepoevta yopov 
alév éromtevos, Toréas 0 ev abippact Movcdv 
Kyio auditide. Baxyvrisn orepavous. 
Eratosthenes and Bacchylides mention their cities; and so 
do prose-writers such as Hecataeus, Herodotus, Thucydides. 
Immisch however prefers the practice of the old poets, Hesiod, 
Demodocus, Phocylides, Hipparchus. But it may be observed 
that though Hesiod adds to his name, as Immisch says, “kein 
officielles Ethnicum,” he gives a very satisfactory substitute ; 
that the poetry of Hipparchus does not seem to have gone 
beyond a few pentameters inscribed on the Hermae which he 


bildlichen Gebrauch und weil es sich um ein Verbum des dauernden Zustandes 
(Ajoe:) handelt.” The immediateness of the effect does not matter; but Aelian, 
instead of subordinating the cause to the effect, gives a graphic contrast such as 
is inconceivable in the passage of Theognis. 

1 P. 130 of Hiller's edition. Note that these lines are only the end of a poem 
which has a subject of its own. They are, so to speak, a versified form of the 
signature at the bottom of an article. 

? Fragment 71 (Kenyon), a poem which was extant when Immisch wrote. 

3 Theogonia 22—3: 

al vb 10d’ ‘Halodov xadhy édidakay dodiy, 
dpvas totmalvov’ ‘EXixdvos taro fabéouo. 
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set up in Athens and Attica, where mention of the fact that 
he was an Athenian would have been superfluous, to say the 
least ; that in Demodocus and Phocylides the mention of the 
poet’s name occurs not in an elaborate introduction such as 
the poem of Theognis, but in a formula often recurring, which 
was naturally kept within the smallest possible compass ; 
and that one of them doubtless copied from the other, and 
had thus the best of reasons for giving to his formula the 
same number of syllables as his rival ; so that Immisch’s four 
examples are reduced to one or none. 

Next he criticises the language of 234. Tod Meyapéws 
is languid after the full-toned pentameter: the expression of 
23—4 is ‘schief’; the contrast between wavtas dvOpamovs 
and dorots is illogical, since the one includes the other. In 
short 23—4 are by all means to be struck out; and if 
Stobaeus quotes the words @evyyid0s eat ern Tod Meyapéws 
at the head of his excerpt, the fact is of no importance what- 
ever for his relation to the collection which bears the name 
of Theognis. 

In answer to these criticisms an attempt will be made 
hereafter to shew that 23—6 are excellently suited to what 
precedes, and more than this, that without them the poem 
comes to a lame and impotent conclusion. For the present 
‘however let Immisch’s reasoning speak for and against itself. 

He next asks how Stobaeus came to put the words 
@ecuyvidos éotw érn at the head of Xenophon’s discussion of 
183—90. ‘Sie miissen in irgend einer Beziehung zu derselben 
stehen, und das nachste ist, dass sein Gewahrsmann sie an 
Ort und Stelle vorfand, d. h. dass sie (ohne tod Meyapéws) 
bei Xenophon standen, vor dem Anfange von dessen Schrift, 
welcher ja in der Ecloge erhalten ist.”1_ Hence he concludes 
that 19—22 are not the work of Theognis. This is wild 
reasoning. Immisch does not explain the presence of Tod 
Meyapéws in Stobaeus or in the anthology from which Sto- 
baeus borrowed. Presumably they must have been added 
from the vulgate of Theognis—but why and when? And 
are we to regard odtos 8€ 6 wountys as the very first words of 


1 See the last lines of p. 96. 
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Xenophon’s book, that is to say the words which followed 
immediately after 19—22, which served as preface? If so, 
Xenophon began his book in a very odd fashion. Again, 
is it impossible that Xenophon may have quoted 22 earlier 
in his work than 183—9g0, even if the latter preceded the 
former in his text of Theognis? And if the scholars are 
right who think 183—90 the first poem in the original form 
of Theognis, may they not be right in thinking 19—22 the 
last? At least Immisch has not shewn that they are wrong. 

Immisch’s indictment of was tis and codifouevm was 
answered above. To ofpnyis he would give the meaning 
“seal of silence,” quoting many passages, but none at all like 
ours; in each of them ofpnyis is interpreted by neighbouring 
words'. Thus he comes to his explanation of 19—22. “In 
short, I regard these lines as nothing but a preface to 
Xenophon’s anonymous book, a sort of compensation for the 
lack of title. Thus the fragment at the beginning of Stobaeus’ 
extract is explained. The commentator on Theognis might 
well address himself, as the poet does, to Kyrnos, who had 
become typical of this kind of poetry; and we can please 
ourselves whether we suppose that he is thinking of his son 
Gryllos or of his wasécea Kleinias. I will add that copifec@ar 
in the sense of commentar? is in keeping with Xenophon’s use 
of the word (see Memorabilia, 1. 2. 46; Cynegeticus, 13. 6°), 
and proceed to translate the passage, in the hope that I have 
removed its difficulties. ‘Kyrnos, es soll zwar mir bei meiner 
Erorterung das Siegel des Schweigens auf diesem Gedichte 


1 In Lucian’s epigram (Anthology x. 42)— 
dppjitwv éréwy yNooon oppayls émixeloOw 
kpeloowy yap piOwy 7 KTEdvwy pvakj— 
the meaning is determined by dppjrwv éréwy, yAwooy, wvOwv; in Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus 1051, xpvcéa Krys eri yAwoog BéBaxe, by éri yAwoog (and KAys 
is not the same as o¢pnyls); in Nonnus xlvii. 218, xelreor 8° apOdyyouow 
érecppnylccato avyjv, by xelreow adOdyyoow and ovyjv; in Christodorus, 
Lcphrasis 31, adda € téxvn xarkeins érédnoev bro oppnyiéa cwwmfs (a description 
of a lifelike statue), by cewafs; in Solon’s saying o@payliov rovs wév Adbyous ovy7q 
thy € ory Kaipg by Adyous and otyq (and the meaning is quite different). 
2 These examples are ill chosen. In the former passage the word is used of 
the subtleties of the youthful mind, in the latter of the quackery of the worst kind 
of ‘sophist.”’ 
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liegen, heimlich bestohlen aber wird es niemals werden ’—this 
naturally refers to Antisthenes; still more clearly the follow- 
ing words :—‘auch wird Niemand das Schlechtere eintauschen, 
wo das Bessere zu Gebote steht. So vielmehr wird ein jeder 
sprechen: von Theognis ist’s das Gedicht!’ ie. this is 
Theognis undisfigured and rightly understood.” 

I wish he would explain his explanation, more especially 
the meaning of “das Gedicht” and of “es,” the twenty-first 
word of his translation. He leaves the antithesis of the pév 
clause and the 6é clause altogether unsatisfactory ; he has 
supplied Xenophon with no sufficient motive for this elaborate 
secrecy; he does not shew how Xenophon’s authorship came 
to be known to Stobaeus; and he does not so much as 
attempt to explain how 23—6 came to be united with 19—22 
in the vulgate. For one difficulty that he claims to remove 
he raises two. 

Immisch has shewn that unless we accept his view of the 
poem there is nothing in 19—26 which can answer to pév. 
Reitzenstein! however still maintains that the apodosis is to 
be found in 23—6, introduced by the éé of 23. Since the 
character of his work is such as to lend authority to his 
opinions, it will be well to prove that on this point at least 
he is mistaken. With the structure of this poem he compares 
that of 237—54, where the pev of 237 is not answered till the 
avtdp of 253. But there the antithesis is clearly marked, 
not only by the train of thought but also by the repetition of 
the same pronouns’, Not so in 19—26. Even if the words 
of the first sentence had been arranged in the order Kupve, 
odpnyis pev codifopéevp euol émixeicOw toicd éreowr, still 
there would have been no reason for such a use of wev and &é. 
Between the poet’s assertion that he intends to set the seal 
of his name on his book, and his complaint that he is not 
honoured as he deserves in his own country, there is no 
contrast. A false antithesis is not to be thought of here, 
because of the distance which divides the wév from the é€; 
and moreover false antitheses are generally eked out by 

1 Pp. 268. 
2 234 col mev éym mrép Cdwka, 253 avrap éyuwy drlyns mapa ced ob Tuyxdvw aldovs. 


H. 16 
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resemblance of sound. And as the lines stand ev is attached 
not to odpnyis, the chief word of the first sentence, but to 
codifoueve, in Reitzenstein’s view a word of quite secondary 
importance. Again, the dé of 23 has something much nearer 
to refer to: it contrasts the idea of the poet’s world-wide 
renown, implied in 22—3 and emphasised by the prominent 
position of tod Meyapéws, with the complaint of Megara’s 
indifference which is to follow. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that one apodosis cannot answer to two wholly different 
and widely distant protases. 

Thus all attempts to find the required antithesis inside the 
poem have failed. We must therefore look outszde. But 
before this can be done with any show of reason it must first 
be proved that 19—26 are a whole poem, not part of a poem 
or parts of two poems joined together ; else it might be held 
that the second half of the antithesis was contained in lines 
which are now lost. For this purpose it is not essential that 
the meaning of odpnyis should be settled; but since that 
word is of the utmost importance to the understanding of 
Theognis, and since it has not yet been discussed in this 
essay, it will be convenient to discuss it here. 

By most scholars ofpnyis has been taken to mean some 
mark or other of authenticity. Von Leutsch seems to be 
alone in departing from this view. In his opinion’ odpnyis 
is employed here with reference to its use as a technical term 
of Greek music, where o¢payis or ériodpdyiors denotes “the 
first part of the end of the vouos, by which the truth and 
weight of what preceded was strengthened?”; it followed the 
oudaros and was followed by the é£od.ov*. “Es soll dem 
weises ausfiihrenden, der ich bin, zum schlusse ein seine 
weisheit bekraftigendes und bestatigendes kennzeichen auf- 
geleget werden”; but how? totcd’ éreow, “durch dieses 
gedicht hier”—a simple instrumental dative. In order to 
secure this object the poet mentions himself by name in 23, 
thus informing the reader for the first time that the poems. 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 511—3 and 549—50. 
2 P. sit. 3 P. 549. 
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which he has read are by the renowned Theognis. That 
then is the odpnyis; but how does this agree with Anoes & 
ovrrote KAeTTOpeva? The subject of Anoes must be ta ba’ 
€n0d copifdpeva, copicpara, as is shewn by peév and 8, which 
here contrast whole clauses. The poet says: “Kyrnos, dem 
weises vortragenden der ich bin soll zwar ein bekraftigendes 
kennzeichen aufgelegt werden durch dies gedicht, heimlich 
entfernt wird aber niemals diese weisheit aus dem volk”— 
Aynoe TA. expresses self-confidence based on sure renown—; 
“auch wird nicht einer offen ein schlechteres eintauschen, da 
das bessere da ist”—an amplification of what precedes, cast 
in a proverbial form. “Und zwar dies alles deshalb, weil 
jeder jetzt sagen wird @evyvidos xTr.”—everybody now sees 
that the preceding poems are by the great Theognis. This 
“seal” is not meant to guard against plagiarism, but to 
enhance the value and influence of the poems and to ensure 
them immortality. 

The worst fault of this explanation is the artificial sense 
which it gives to oppnyis. The seven parts of Terpander’s 
nome are an eternal subject of dispute. It is not even agreed 
whether the divisions corresponded to a change in rhythm or 
metre, or to a change in the character of the music. Attempts 
have been made to trace them in Pindar and in elegy, but 
with little success. The ordinary Greek saw no doubt a 
certain proportion and balance in Terpander’s nomes, but 
only a few composers can have had the power or taken the 
trouble to trace out the divisions whereon this proportion 
depended, so that everyday language felt no need of words to 
express these divisions, and their names accordingly did not 
emerge from the obscurity of technical terms; very much as 
one can read a sonnet without knowing the names of its parts. 
If ever such technicalities came to be used by way of metaphor 
in poetry, it would be in the artificialities and preciousnesses 
of a sophisticated age, in a Callimachus rather ‘than a 
Theognis. And to what after all amounts this analogy which 
von Leutsch sees between the odpyyis of a nome and the 

1 See Professor Gildersleeve’s edition of the Olympians and Pythians, 
pp- xlvi—lvii. 
16—2 
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poem of Theognis? The writer of an ode, when he is drawing 
to a conclusion, dwells for a moment, naturally enough, on the 
essence of his theme, and then proceeds to finish off his task. 
In this elegy, if it was the last of his book, Theognis neither 
adds anything to his theme nor sums it up, but simply takes 
this means of writing his name and Fizzs, so to speak, at 
the foot of the last page. From an analogy so remote how 
was the reader of Theognis to discover that o¢pnyis was not 
the word with which he was familiar, the word of everyday 
language, but a technical term of an intricate art? 

Thus even on the assumption that this elegy was the last 
of the volume, von Leutsch’s view cannot be maintained ; 
still less when we remember that this assumption is made 
in defiance of the manuscripts, and on no other evidence 
than a subjective interpretation of odpnyis, the very word 
in dispute. 

Nor is von Leutsch’s explanation of wév more fortunate. 
Note, in his translation of 19-20, the words * zwar” and “aber.” 
If they mean anything, they imply that the second clause 
is in some way opposed to the first; that Ance: xTA. are the 
second thoughts of the poet, expressing a reflection which 
gives him pause. “I will set a odpnyis on my poems by 
these lines—and yet what need? They will never be filched 
away by stealth, and no man will prefer the worse when the 
better is at hand, but everyone will say, ‘These lines are by 
Theognis’.” From Anoes to érn there is no break; each 
clause follows naturally upon the clause which precedes, not 
contradicting it but expanding it. How then does Theognis 
redeem his promise of a odpnyis, when all but the first 
sentence of the poem is in opposition to that promise? Von 
Leutsch’s explanation, in fact, is divided against itself. He 
never breaks quite away from the meaning commonly given 
to odpnyis. And even the obscure interpretation which 
he gives is only produced by overtranslating the antithesis 
of pév and 8 To justify “zwar” and “aber” something 
stronger than &é, something as strong as add’ 6éue@s, would 
be required in the second clause. 

Yet another objection to von Leutsch’s view will perhaps 
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lead to a right interpretation of the poem. To Xfce von 
Leutsch supplies as subject ta tm’ €uod codufoueva or 
copicparta, which he infers from codifouévw. But the natural 
word to supply a subject from is éeow, the word which zm- 
mediately precedes it, and the only oun which precedes it 
except Kupve and odpnyis, which are out of the question. 
Therefore, unless good cause is shewn, the subject of Ajoes 
must be rdée én ; and that is the subject which most critics 
supply. It follows that tote® émecwy are not lines 19—26 (or 
19—24 as Welcker would say, or 1g—22 as Sitzler and Immisch 
would say), but the whole collection of poems to which 19—26 
(or 19—24, or 19-22) served as preface or peroration as the 
case may be; and that this is so is proved beyond all doubt 
by line 22, where even von Leutsch takes érn to mean 
“poems.”! tots émecw must therefore be not dative of 
instrument, as von Leutsch supposes, but locatival dative, 
going closely with émicetcOw. The following may serve for 
the time being as a translation of the first clause: “ Cyrnus, 
be there a seal set on these poems of my wisdom.” What is 
this seal to be? Not the word Kupve, as Sitzler imagines’, 
borrowing the idea from J. A. Hartung; for that would make 
the position of weév false and intolerable. Hartung saw this 
objection’ (though Sitzler does not), and met or rather avoided 
it by emending the line thus: Kupve, copsfopévm dvopa por— 
a conjecture which condemns itself. Nor must we think of 
cryptograms, the refinement of a recent age. No, the matter 
is much more simple. Theseal is merely the word Qedyvidos4; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, not any word in 
particular, but the whole tenour of the poem. It is the 
declaration of the author’s name which is the seal, the hall- 


1 He translates it by ‘‘der vorstehenden gedichte” (p. 512, first line). 

2 He prints Kupye between inverted commas. For his reasons see pp. 26—7 
of his prolegomena. 

3 E. Hiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 472: ‘‘Indessen war er 
(Hartung) einsichtig genug um zu erkennen, dasz bei dieser der wortlauf der 
iiberlieferung unméglich ware.” ©. Crusius writes to the same effect in the 
Rheinisches Museum xiii. p. 623, u. 1. 

4 This is the view of Welcker, Hiller, Crusius, Reitzenstein, to mention only a 
few names, 
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mark, the guarantee of merit, just as a great maker’s name on 
a piano is a proof of good workmanship. Demodocus and 
Phocylides wove their names into single aphorisms, thus 
making the token of their authorship inseparable from each 
poem. Not so Theognis. His ogpnyis was to come only 
once in a collection of his poems which he himself had 
made. He acted as his own editor for at least a part of his 
works! Is this declaration of the author’s name to be com- 
pared with the title-page at the beginning of a modern book, 
or with the signature at the end of a modern article ? 

Let us assume for the moment that the poem ended at 22. 
Here we have four lines leading up to three words, @eoyuid65 
éotwv érn. What a time it takes the poet to grow to a point, 
and what a tiny point he grows to at last! Surely there is a 
lack of proportion in this. The ear is offended by the jerkiness 
of the last line, clean cut into two halves. The fault cannot 
be proved by arithmetic; but notice that even Eratosthenes, 
in the single couplet which finishes off an argument, allows 
his signature the luxury of a whole line to itself. All this 
abruptness is removed if we are content to trust the manu- 
scripts, and to see in the union of 19—22 with 23—6 not the 
patchwork of an interpolator but the master craft of the poet 
himself. By putting tod Meyapéws in an emphatic position 
Theognis makes easy the transition from his fame to his 
critics’, and so to the comparison with Zeus which brings the 
poem to an end. 19—26are a single poem, but a poem which 
begins with one subject and ends with another. The con- 
temptuous pride of the second half is not what we should 
expect at the end of a book; and for this reason if for no 
other we must abide by the testimony of the manuscripts, 
in which the poem serves not as epilogue but as preface. 

We must now return to pév. Nothing in 19—26 can 

? Reitzenstein (p. 267) remarks that the e@pyyis of Theognis ‘‘bezeugt noch 
fiir uns das alteste nachweisbar vom Autor selbst edierte Buch”—in Greece it is to 
be presumed he means. 

? Neither the punning sense which I would give to évouacrds nor the more 
obvious pun dvopacrds doroisw is essential to this connexion. If in place of 


évonacros Theognis had written mepixecrds (a word of which Bacchylides is fond), 
the connexion of thought would be the same, but it would not be so well expressed. 
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. supply the required antithesis; and if the & of 27 is adver- 
sative, it only contrasts the poet’s willingness to instruct 
Cyrnus with the contempt for his detractors which he shews 
in 23—26. The second half of the antithesis, then, is not 
expressed in words. But it must have been present in the 
poet’s mind. wév is often thus used alone’. Here its effect is 
to lay stress on codsfouévw : “when I play the sage at least”; 
or the meaning may be given more neatly in English by 
a comparative: “in my wiser vein.” This explains why 
cogiCouévw was given its prominent place. When a participle 
begins a sentence thus and is followed by pév, it must be a 
word of the first importance. There is another suggestion of 
contrast in the first line of the next poem, 27—38, which 
completes the introduction so well by announcing the poet’s 
main theme that its position cannot be due to chance. The 
first couplet of the poem runs thus: 

aol & éym ed dpovéwy brroOjcopat, oid Tep avtos, 
Kupv’, avo tav ayabav tais ér éov euador. 

What is the meaning of ed povéwv? These two words might 
be thought to have no special significance but that they 
appear in the imitation of this passage in the Szrds, where 
Peithetairos prefaces his advice to the [latpadoias with these 
words?: 

col &, @ veavion’, ov Kakds vToOncopat, 

GAN olamep avtos Ewalov bre trais 7. 
Dr Merry says: “There is a litotes in ov xax@s. He means 
‘very good advice’.” But if od xaxws is simply equivalent to 
ed, the adversative dAAa is out of place. It would seem that 
to the mind of Aristophanes the words ed dpovéwy conveyed 


1 Eg. iad v. 893 Thy wer, “her at least”; Sophocles, Avtzgone 634, Oedipus 
Coloneus 995; Euripides, Orestes 8; Aristophanes, Birds 1220 rade mev yap od, 
“not this way at any rate.” Perhaps the same use of mé is to be seen in a 
trimeter mentioning our poet’s name which was proverbial already in the time of 
Lucilius. Plutarch, Aoralia p. 395 D: 7} Tourl pev ders ply O€oyvw yeyovévan, 
kara Tov kopexdv; P. 777 C: ewrdv éort, kal dwomurrérw TH Tourl wév Hoew mply 
Ogoyrw yeyovéva. Aulus Gellius, 1. iii. 19: hoc profecto nemo ignoravit et 
priusquain Theognis, quod Lucilius ait, nasceretur. 

2 1362—3. 
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the meaning that the attitude which Theognis took towards 
Cyrnus in the first book was not an attitude of which Cyrnus 
need be ashamed. It is thus quite possible that ed ¢povéwv 
may have hinted at. the meaning “with quite honourable 
intentions,” in contrast with some other poems in which the 
relation between Theognis and Cyrnus appeared in a less 
creditable light. 

It has been shewn that 19—26 were intended as a preface 
to a volume; presumably to the first book only, since the 
second has prefaces of its own. We must therefore look 
outside the first book for the other body of poetry wherein 
Theognis does zo¢ play the sage. Those who take Kupve to 
be the odpnyis may urge that by codifouévw pév Theognis 
wished to distinguish the truly gnomic poems from others in 
the first book. But in the first place, many of the gnomic 
poems of the first book contain neither Kvpve nor Tlodvmaidy 
nor any other indication of their author ; for example 425—8, 
429—38, 301—2, 499—502. In the second place, if 19—26 
are a preface—and it is necessary to take them as such—they 
must be a preface to a collection of poems, and Theognis must 
claim as his own not only those poems in which Kupve or 
TloXvraién occurs, but the whole collection. Moreover the 
first book contains very few passages which fall outside the 
limits of co¢vGouévm. Athenaeus fixed on only one, and the 
list cannot be far extended unless we choose to give guréa, 
piros, Pirorns the worse of the two possible meanings in 
places where, prejudice apart, the better is quite admissible. 

For these reasons we must look for the unwiser poetry 
elsewhere. Another suggestion of something less creditable 
than the first book is to be found in 367—70. “I know not 
what to make of my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither my 
good things nor my bad find favour; but though many, bad 
and noble alike, find fault with me, none of the unwise can 
match my skill”? To what does ovte ed épdwv ote xaxds 
refer? Hardly to politics, for Theognis is not likely, cynic 
- 1 Compare however Hesiod, Works and Days, 286 (quoted by Welcker) cot 8’ 


eym EoOAd vodwy épéw, and Odyssey v. 143 abrdp ol rpdppwv Urobjaouat. 
2 367—8 appear again in 1184 ad. 
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though he is, to have confessed himself guilty of misconduct 
in affairs of state. The key to the problem is the very rare 
word dodger, which implies that it was in the character of 
coos or poet that Theognis had failed to please. In con- 
nexion with poetry “doing well or ill” must refer to different 
standards of morality: “neither in my virtuous nor in my 
vicious style.” If Theognis wrote poems such as we find in 
the second book, it must be of them that he speaks. 

A new light is now thrown on the last line of the second 
book. This collection of erotic poems ends with a short 
address to Aphrodite: “Cytherea, Cyprus-born, weaver of 
wiles, what is this signal gift that Zeus hath given thee to 
have and hold? Thou tamest the shrewd hearts of men, and 
none is strong or sage enough to escape.” By this word cogds 
the poet seems to echo the cogufopuév of line 19. He is a sage, 
and as such he has written a book of moral precepts: for his 
unwiser poems let no man reproach him, since none is sage 
enough to escape Love. 

The second book then satisfies 19 and 368. But is the 
second book the work of Theognis? 


CHAPTER Vil, 
THE SECOND BOOK. 


ALL the manuscripts but one end at line 1220; the 
Mutinensis alone has 1231—1389. Reitzenstein! remarks 
that while the Mutinensis gives @edyuidos éXeyetwy a’ as the 
heading of the first book, for the second it gives only éAeyetov 
8’, with no poet’s name; and this suggests to his mind that 
the heading of the first book may be a combination of two 
titles, @edyvido0s and édeyelwy a. The inference is not war- 
ranted. No importance can be attached to the omission of 
@ecdyvidos before the second book. ®eoywidos is evidently 
common to both books, and it was omitted in the second 
only because it was superfluous. édeyelwy also might have 
been omitted in the second case, but that the single letter §’ 
would have been too insignificant a title by itself. 

This second book is in many ways very different from the 
first. It is all concerned with one unpleasant subject. We 
miss the constant repetition of Kvpve and IloAvmatdy. In 
fact, beyond the names of gods and characters of legend, 
there are in the whole of the book only two proper names ; 
elsewhere the poems are addressed, with monotonous repeti- 
tion of such expressions as & mai, @ xandé Trai, OBpime Taldar, 
to a boy whose name does not appear. 

The general verdict is that the Modca maiéexyj does not 
belong to Theognis. Many reasons have helped to form this 
opinion: the presumption that Theognis’ poetry was purely 
gnomic; a reluctance to associate poems of such a kind with 
any name well-known and respected ; apparent discrepancies 


1 P. 55. 
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between the vocabularies of the first and second books; and 
soon. The question of language must come first. 

Attic forms are certainly commoner in the second book 
than in the first. But their number is of less importance than 
their character. If they are such as might be due to scribes, 
it matters little that they have been introduced with less 
scruple or excluded with greater care in the one book than 
in the other. Since the second book appears in only one 
manuscript, and the first is incomplete in all, we can safely 
assume that the two books were handed down for a time 
apart ; and it may have been during this separation that the 
Atticisms crept in. As for style and language, H. van 
Herwerden' has brought certain brief but emphatic charges 
against the second book, and A. Couat? has added to the list. 
These accusations must be examined one by one. 

In 1235 azecO%, if it is sound, must be active in sense: 
“unpersuasive.” Everywhere else in good Greek the word 
seems to be passive, but edaesOys and many other such com- 
pounds are used for both voices. des) active is more 
appropriate in 1235 than Meineke’s deyO9. 

1241—2 are given thus by the manuscript: 

Narpyoes TH wpdcGe Traporxouévyn hidoTyTe, 
Ths S& mapepxopevyns over gon Tapins. 
THS Tapepyouevns probably means “that which is going by,” 
“present,” not “future.” It means “future” only with regard 
to the speaker, since its time is determined for him by the 
tense of éoy. It is needless to give other examples of a 
present participle used of action contemporaneous with the 
action of a main verb in the future or aorist tense. Thus 
we need not search for instances of mapépyoywar meaning the 
same as évépyouat. Hiller went astray here, for he contents 
himself with denying (but not disproving) Couat’s assertion 
that before the time of Plutarch wapépyoua is never equivalent 
to émépyoua Some may prefer to think mapepyouévys a 


1 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, pp. 14—16. 
2 Le second livre d’élégies attribué a Théognis, in the Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux, v. (1883) pp. 257—9go. 
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mere mistake due to assimilation with zapovyouévy, and 
adopt Bergk’s conjecture tis yap érepxouévns; but this is 
unnecessary. With the apovouacia of maporyouévy and 
Tmapepyouevns compare popedvTar—pipetoOar in 369—7O, 
évoyacrds aoroiow—Oavpactov in 23—5, wndev—My7dwv in 
764, dyyedov GAXov idddots in 573. In tapings is a link with 
the first book that has escaped notice. Compare yvouns 
ovKer eyo Taming nwetépns in 504, and 1185—6: 
voos ayabov Kal yAdooa: Ta 8 év Tavpoto. mépuKev 
dvdpaciy, of TovT@Y adudotépwv Tapiat. 

Homer calls Aeolus tapins avéuev', Pindar has olxov Tapia 
otepavwy, and the word is often used of control over a city, 
wealth, the weather, and so on; it denotes administration in 
some large field. But with a singular noun denoting a single 
thing it is very rare. In 566 of the Clouds Poseidon is called 
Tplaivns Tapiav: but the trident is the symbol of Poseidon’s 
sovereignty over the sea. Thucydides comes nearest to the 
Theognidean use when he says in vi. 78. 3: ov yap oiov Te 
awa THs Te ériOupias Kal THs TUYNS TOY aUTOY omolws Taplay 
yevéoOar. Three instances of this peculiar use in fourteen 
hundred lines are quite out of proportion ; and it is better, if 
possible, to assign all three to the same hand. 

1247—8: povticov éxOos euov Kat vrépBacw, icAe 5é Ovpo 

os o éf dpaptory Ticopat ws Svvamat. 

It looks at first sight as if ov must be supplied here with 
vmépBacw. Herwerden thinks this a fault,and so it would be 
in Theognis; but would it be less so in any writer of good 
Greek? Even if all the charges that have been brought 
against the Modea srasdcxy could be upheld, at least its author 
or authors were familiar with good Greek and capable of 
writing it better than modern composers of Greek verse”; and 


1 On taulys dvéuwy depends an expression in Plato’s Zimaeus, 84 D: 6 TaV 
TvevpaTw TY gupare Tapias wrevuwv. 

* Hiller, Mewe Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 471: ‘diese aber” (the 
poems of the second book) ‘‘machen in der schlichten eleganz der darstellung, im 
stil wie im wortschatz, ebenso auch in der art der Homerischen nachahmungen, 
durchaus nicht den eindruck der alexandrinischen oder gar der rémischen zeit 
anzugehoren.’’ 
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what modern composer would commit such a fault as this? 
Surely €unv, not ov, is to be supplied. “Consider my hatred 
and my transgression, and be assured that I will punish thee 
for a fault as best I may.” “I have given you offence,” says 
the poet in effect, “and I confess it; but I warn you to weigh 
my offence against the power of my hatred and the vengeance 
which I shall take if you retaliate.” Here it is the poet who 
is in the wrong and unrepentant. dépBacw for trepBaciay 
does not appear elsewhere except in Hesychius: but every 
poet has his peculiarities. Hiller confesses that duaprwA7 is 
remarkable. What are the facts? The word occurs here, in 
1281, in 327 of the first book; probably in 325 also, where 
A has duaptwrjot, O duaptwroict; but nowhere else before 
Rhianus, at the end of the third century’. Now all agree 
that 323—-8 are the work of Theognis. This suggests that 
1247—-8 and 1279—82 were written either by Theognis 
himself or by an imitator acute enough to observe this rare 
word in Theognis and to introduce it into his forgery. If all 
that was known to posterity as the poetry of Theognis was 
certain parts of the first book, the easiest way of passing 
off imitations as his would have been to insert Kupve or 
Tlo\vraiém. Far more probably 1247—8 and 1279—82 came 
from Theognis himself. 

On énixevras xaptepos adyvouov of Kepadry otépavos in 
1259—60 Herwerden says that the usage of the older writers 
requires wepixevtat or dudixevtar. This is mere mechanical 
criticism. epi and audi are no doubt more appropriate than 
émt to headgear considered as a garment; but none the less 
Homer has xpati & éx’ audiparov xuvénv Oéro and én 
atepavny Keparndi aeipas Oyxato, Euripides has émi & 
evro xucaivovs atepavous”. If émutiecPas can be thus used, 


so can émexeic Oat. 


1 In rir of the Thesmophoriazusae Aristophanes puts these words of broken 
Greek into the mouth of the Scythian rogérys: 
od maprév éorlvy ddN duaprwry yépwv. 
There duaprwdy is usually regarded as an adjective, but it may equally well be a 
noun: ‘she is no maiden but a hoary piece of sin.” 
2 [iad v. 743, x. 30; Euripides, Bacchae 702. 
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Couat thinks avéyru£as in 1273 a mark of late origin’. 
But the word is found in Homer, Hesiod and Euripides. 
dvayvyew was apparently a technical term of seamanship, 
meaning to give a boat a rest and let it get dry, in which 
sense it occurs in Herodotus? and Xenophon* It is this 
special sense that the word bears in 1273; or at least this 
sense led to the nautical metaphor which follows: 


éx 6€ Ovedrov 
nea y évwppicOny vuKTos é7reuyopevos. 

Megara had a large sea-trade, and 1197—-1202 suggest that 
Theognis engaged in it, with very ill success, at least once in 
his life. For other nautical metaphors see in the second book 
1361—2; in the first 84, 45760, 856, 970, and the elaborate 
allegory in 671—80. In 970 unis 4 éxds dey has been 
sorely emended, but very likely 8:éyesy was a technical term 
meaning to give a thing a wide berth. 

Herwerden finds fault with the use of arasdein for #8n in 
1305 and,1348. But in neither place would 7@y suit the 
poet’s purpose. The limit of wa:depacria is fixed in 1327—30: 


ay cal cg BY y” 7 t wv a 
@ 7al, EWS AV EXNS etav YEVUV, OVTOTE TALVWV 
Tavoopat, ovd el pos popaiuov eats Cavey: 
t 4 1 t FE! / ? ? 3 A > an 
oot TE OLd0vT ETL KaXor, €fol T OVUK ala KX pov EPWUTL 
aitety*. 
“As long as thy chin is smooth”—that is, until #@n begins. 
%Bn does not mean “boyhood.” Though waédeia usually 
means “education,” it must have got that meaning from the 
other, which the formation of the word (compare vrapéeveta, 
avépeia, épnBeia) requires. Nor are examples of the meaning 
“boyhood” far to seek®, The two instances of this rare use 


1 He calls it an erotic word, and quotes examples from Meleager and Heliodorus. 

2 vii. 59. 3 Hellenica i. §. 10. 

4 The connexion between 1327—8 and 1329—32 is almost certain. érz refers 
of course to ws ay x.7.X. Bergk’s didodv &re is a mere conjecture. 

5 Lysias pro Polystrato, 11: €k maidelas ptdos. Plato, Laws vii. 808 E 
madaywyois madlas Kal vymidtyros xdpw, ix. 864 D 7} yhpg vrepuerpy Evvexdpuevos 
n wadia xXpwmevos, Politicus 268 ETO UO wou mpscexe TOV voir, Wamep ol atdes. 
mavTws od moda expevyers madlas éry. In the last passage, however, macédids 
should perhaps be read; and in each of the three passages of Plato the reading 
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of the word in the Modca waiécxy point to a single author ; 
the evidence of asdein supports that of duaptwrn. 

In @vu@s yvods...rodTo cvvels in 1305—6 and tovrows— 
TovToss in 1312—4, Herwerden sees “ingratissima, paucis 
interpositis, abundantia.” That is a matter of taste; but few 
will think the repetition of rovrors at least anything but good 
and effective. 

In 1307 the passive Binoeas is strange, but then every 
writer has strange things. Compare Sophocles’ love of the 
middle voice. In the same line Herwerden thinks é@pime 
maidwv rather absurd. Here again one may be allowed to 
differ from the Dutch scholar. @Ppipe watdwy is of course 
mock-heroic, and it is modelled on such expressions as dia 
YUvaLKav. 

The a0 of éomep éyod viv dS eal cot in 1309 is super- 
fluous, but then it is only a conjecture of Bekker’s. The 
manuscript has o/é’, and probably Bergk’s oi8’ should be read. 

In 1311 the manuscript gives ov« éAafes KrAéyras, © Tai: 
kat yap oe Stwuat. Hermann, followed by Bergk, reads 
Ow@upar. —@pmat does not seem to have an active or middle 
meaning elsewhere. 

In 1316 the manuscript has eyoso@a, which should probably 
be éyecfa. This termination appears here and there in 
Greek!. It seems to be Aeolic. 

Instead of yvovs épos ws yarerrov yiveras avdpi Pépevy in 
1322 Herwerden® thinks an old poet would have written 
yvovs épov ws yaXerros, and Bergk would emend accordingly ; 
without good cause. yademds would have been more normal, 
no doubt, but a neuter is often thus substituted in poetry’; 


varies between madd, mardia and mwadela. G. Dindorf (in Stephanus-Dindorf 
5.v. macdia) would read wasdins in Theognis, with long «. This may be right; 
compare mohudpinow in 703, dmorin in 831, kaxeraupins in 1169, etc. 

1 See Bergk on the twenty-second fragment of Sappho. lya@a occurs in 715 
of the first book of Theognis, cxjoncGa or cxjoecGa in the Hymn to Demeter, 
366; pidnoOa in Theocritus xxix. 4; there is some evidence for é@é\yo6a in /liad 
i. 133. 

2-Pp. 14 and viii. 

3 Compare olvos muvdpevos rovdvs Kaxdy in 509, yAuxu referring to épws in 1355, 
Virgil’s ‘“‘triste lupus stabulis,” ‘dulce satis umor,” etc. 
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and the poet may have written épos, which is quite gram- 
matical, in order to avoid repetition of the syllable —ov. 

On pepyynpas in 1325 Couat says: “le mot n’est sans 
doute peu classique: il ne se trouve que dans la Théogonie 
d’Hésiode, dans le préambule qui est rempli d’interpolations.”? 
To this Hiller replies that line 55 of the Zheagony can be 
traced at least as far back as the fourth century. The latest 
criticism tends to shew that the Hesiodic poems took their 
present shape much earlier. In the same way aeddxtio’ in 
1337 is sufficiently supported by two instances of the word in 
Aeschylus?. 

Herwerden “does not know by what analogy to defend 
maoopiAnaow in 1357, and thinks that the word should mean 
“quia pueris amatur,’ not “puerorum amator.” radopidns 
and yuvaicopirns, both active in sense, are quoted by Pollux 
from Teleclides and Polyzelus, two poets of the old comedy*. 
With the formation of the word compare mroduropOns*. 

On wepi taida rovotpevoy eis peroryta in 1359 Herwerden 
exclaims “eleganter scilicet et tersa graecitate!” mept maida 
mrovovpevoy is excellent Greek. eis @idoTnTa means “with 
a view to love,” and resembles és roXewov OwpyjEouar; it is to 
the Homeric év @sAornte as desire to enjoyment. 

“Antiquis Graecis pronomen semel positum sufficit,” says 
Herwerden on ovdé pe metcer ovdeis avOpHTMY WaTE ME LH TE 
gpirety in 1363—4. It would have sufficed any man who 
could write such good Greek as the Motca maidixyn. Bergk 
suggests dor due, that is wy oe purely Wote éwavuTov’®. 

In 1367—8 Herwerden would emend away muotos in the 
meaning “cui quis fidelis est.” But yuvacel d& ruatos éraipos 


2 It occurs also in an epigram ascribed by Kaibel to the second or third century 
of our era (G. Kaibel, Zgigrammata Graeca, no. 551). The verb pepunplgw is 
common in Homer; Aristophanes, Wasps 5, has darouepynploat. 

2 Prometheus 651: ob 8, & Tat, wh arodaktloys Néxos Td Znvbs. LEumenides 
141: kdmoNaktlcao’ Urvov. 

3 See Meineke’s Hragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ii. pp. 378 and 871. 

4 ywwaxopldns occurs also in Theocritus, mopvodidas in the Anthology. 
dorupidns has been proposed in 1044 of Theognis. 

5 Perhaps ws o” éué should be read: ‘‘no man shall persuade me not to love 
thee as someone has persuaded thee not to love me.” 
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ovdeis probably means: “none of her companions trusts a 
woman.” For the active use of morés compare 283 and 
perhaps 1246. 


1379—80: éyo 8 aéxwv ths offs pidoTnTOs ayapTwv 

avipnv epdwv ofa 7 édevOepos av. 
Herwerden remarks: “ola te Graece poni solet pro ate, date, 
ie. quippe. Sed huius versiculi auctor potius voluisse videtur: 
&pdwv ota av Epdou édevOepos, ita ut re turpiter abundet.” This 
is judging Theognis by an Attic standard. If we treat this 
as a Homeric use of ofds te, all is well. Compare //ad vii. 
208: cevat’ ere ofds Te TeA@pLOs Epyeras”Apns!. “Though 
I lost thy love against my will I gained thereby, for now I do 
what a free man may.”” 

Thus the criticisms of Herwerden and Couat do not 
amount to much. An equally grave indictment of the first 
book or any part of it as long as the second might be made 
out with ease. Herwerden adds that these erotic poems are 
remarkable for nothing but the poverty of their ideas. This 
again isa matter of taste. The book as a whole has doubt- 
less few admirers, but it contains some pieces of merit. As 
for its morality, Herwerden refers to passages of Pindar, 
Mimnermus, Solon and Ibycus, which shew that its author 
sinned in very good company. Nevertheless most modern 
critics have rejected the claims of Theognis without a doubt. 
Welcker’s remarks are typical of his method*. “ This collec- 
tion of epigrams, into which only one alien poem‘ has found 
its way,...may have been added to the Theognidea by some 
scribe either because he saw the name Cyrnus in it (in 
1353—6, a parody), or merely because of the title éXeyeiou 
prefixed to both sections, which he referred to subject as well 
as form.... However this may be, one thing is manifest, that 
these erotic epigrams (which, it must be confessed, rank high 
in their filthy kind) might have been given a fitter place 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 266. 

2 But the conglomeration of participles is intolerable, and with little hesitation 
I have printed in the text Dr Henry Jackson’s conjecture épldwv for epdwv. 

2 Py cii. 4 13512. 
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beside the similar anthology of Straton than at the end of 
Theognis. From the Theognidean medley I have added only 
eight couplets at their head.» Here belong also 253—4, 
which we wanted among the parodies.” 

1353—6 are not a parody, as we saw above; they have in 
common with 301—2 nothing but a set form of words; it is 
on other grounds that their right to appear in the Motca 
macoixyn must be challenged. With regard to 1351—2, they are 
erotic only in their address; but it is not impossible that in the 
midst of erotic poems Theognis should have inserted such a 
warning to the object of his passion; and a poem beginning 
with @ vai could never have stood in the first book. 253—4, 
be it said once again, are an indispensable part of the poem 
237—54. 

Of the passages which Welcker adds to the Motea raséi«n 
from the first book, 959—62 are an allegory: 


gore ev adtos émwov amo Kpnvns meAXavvdpou, 
nov TL wor edoxer Kat Kadov eiuev Bdwp- 
vov & dn TeOcrwTar, Vdwp 8 avaployerar DrEL* 
ards 6) KpHvns Tiopat 7 ToTapod. 
This is a poem which, like the polypus, would take its colour 
from its surroundings. By putting it in the Motca waduxyn 
Welcker gives it an erotic interpretation. But if it is erotic, 
the genders of the nouns in the last line have an obvious 
significance; the poem is gynaecerastic as well as paederastic, 
and more the former than the latter; and it is therefore unlike 
anything in the second book. But the lines which precede it 
where it stands charge somebody with ingratitude; those 
which follow regret a commendation too hastily uttered. 
Neither Kvpve nor [loAvraién occurs between 897 and 1028, 
so that we need not assume that either of these poems is 
addressed to Cyrnus; and whether 959—62 are connected 
with them or not, the allegory need not be interpreted in an 
erotic sense*. 
1 959—62, 10gI—I102. 


2 Nevertheless an explanation which will account for the alternative xpjyns 7 
motauod is to be preferred. Allegories do not give alternatives without cause. 
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The connexion which binds together the five poems 
1087—90, 109I—4, 1095—6, 1097—I1I00 and IIOI—4 was 
explained above. They are characteristic of the relation 
.between Theognis and Cyrnus, such at least as the poet 
chooses to make it appear in the first book; they speak of 
friendship rather than of passion. Moreover in 1098 Theognis 
speaks of Cyrnus as a man; the poet of the second book 
always calls him to whom he speaks a boy. It is true that in 
1352 the boy is spoken of as a young man, dvépi vém: but 
while the terms “young man” and “boy” overlap, “man” and 
“boy” do not. 

Thus Welcker, Herwerden and Couat have pleaded in 
vain. In the absence of further evidence against Theognis 
let it suffice to examine the verdict of the latest historian of 
the Greek lyric poets. 

“On a contesté aussi,” says A. Croiset?, “l’authenticité des 
vers érotiques. Mais les raisons invoquees ne sont pas 
décisives, ou du moins elles ne portent que sur une partie 
d’entre eux. L’absence de ces cent cinquante vers dans tous 
les manuscrits sauf un seul prouve uniquement qu'il y avait 
plusieurs rédactions du recueil. On comprend que la nature 
des vers en question les ait fait exclure en général, et que la 
rédaction qui ne les comprenait pas ait été la plus répandue: 
elle répondait mieux a lidée qu’on devait se faire d’un pote 
moral.” 

More probably the two books existed long apart. The 
end of the first book is lost, and the end of a manuscript is 
one of the places most subject to loss. Atticisms are not so 
common in the first book as in the second, and this difference 
is accounted for if the second book was handed down apart 


1 In 1093 A has ywaonw, the rest -ywwoxwr. 1093—4 might stand alone, but 
it is much better to join them with rog1—2. Final w was easily omitted. For 
Bpoxov in 1099 Scaliger read Bpédxxov, a form preserved by Hesychius. But Bpdxov 
may be scanned as a trochee: compare ‘Immouédovros and paoxirwves in Aeschylus, 
Acheruns in Latin, lax by the side of iax7, laxx7,"Iaxxos. In 1098 van der Mey 
reads rreptryecow ératpouar Sore merewov éx AcBuns peyadys, “the bird from great 
Libya,” to wit the ostrich. If the ostrich rose up on wings in Theognis’ day, its 
habits have changed. 

* ii? pp. 139—40. 

17—2 
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from the first. If one of two current forms of the Theognidea 
had contained both books, either the second book must have 
left more traces on Greek literature, or the joint edition can 
have had very little vogue. But all the manuscripts save A 
go back to an archetype, called x’ by Nietzsche, which can be 
proved to have differed from A so little that their relationship 
cannot be remote; Nietzsche in fact makes x’ and A both 
direct copies of a manuscript which he calls x. Did x contain 
the second book or not? If it did, then the joint edition is 
the only edition which we can trace back beyond the ninth 
century of our era or thereabouts, and it is very strange that 
Greek literature should ignore the second book as it does; 
if it did not, the conjunction of the two books must have 
been made for the first time by A or some near ancestor 
of A. 

“Tl ne faut d’ailleurs pas croire que les éloges des Platon? 
et des Isocrate” sur la noblesse des enseignements moraux 
de Théognis soit inconciliable avec l’existence d’un certain 
nombre d’élégies d’un caractére différent. Platon lui-méme 
est parfois bien étrange, et Pindare, malgré la hauteur ordinaire 
de son inspiration, avait écrit des poemes qui répondaient 
mal a lidée qu’on se fait en général de sa gravité. II en est 
de méme de Solon.” 

Plato has nothing which can be called an “éloge” of 
Theognis®, As for Isocrates, it was shewn above that his 
language is compatible with a knowledge of the first book as 
we have it. Would he have said what he did if he had known 
the second book also? We have seen reason to suppose that 
the second book existed for some time apart from the first. 
Quite possibly this separation dates from the time of Theognis 
himself; he may have published one collection before the 
other, and the two may never have been joined. Under the 


1 Lots i., p. 630 A. 

2 Nicocles, 12 (a mistake no doubt for ad Nicoclem, 43). 

3 In the passage of the Laws he merely prefers the sentiment of 77—8 to that 
of some lines of Tyrtaeus; and 77—8 imply in their author nothing better than 
worldly wisdom. Can it be that Croiset imagines rofrov 54 pamey x.7.d. to refer 
to Theognis? Of course it refers to the man who is faithful in grievous dissension. 
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conditions of his age and the centuries that followed such a 
division would be likely to last, since after the author’s first 
issue the production of further copies, in the absence of copy- 
right, was in the hands of 6 tuywv'. Thus it may well be 
that in the time of Isocrates no manuscript contained both 
books. And no doubt the texts of the first book were much 
more numerous than those of the second; for the latter may 
have had only a small public, while the former possessed 
everything requisite for popularity, containing as it does much 
that is good and useful well expressed. Hence it is possible 
that in the fourth century the Motca ma:dvey was extant and 
recognised as the work of Theognis, yet unknown to Isocrates. 
But even if he had known it, and known it as the work of 
Theognis, it does not follow that he would have taken a 
worse view of the value of the first book. The character of 
the second book is not repugnant to the spirit of its time, and 
the moralist did not feel himself bound to practise what he 
preached. Nor does Theognis ever take a lofty tone; his 
teaching has nothing ideal about it; it is the practical wisdom 
of the man of the world. Add that the Modca ma:dcxy is 
comparatively short, and we need not wonder that it did not 
much influence Isocrates’ opinion of Theognis. Probably 
it did not weigh with him more than Tennyson’s dramatic or 
Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poetry weighs with us when we 
speak of Tennyson or Shakespeare in general terms. 

On the other hand it is hard to agree with Croiset in 
thinking that Isocrates would have overlooked the impro- 
prieties of Theognis if they had been bound up with the first 
book. Then none of the reasons suggested above would have 
been present to lessen their effect. Rather it would have 
been increased by contrast. 

Croiset proceeds: “Ce qui est évident, c'est que ce genre 
de vers, 4 lorigine, n’a nullement pu former un second livre 
distinct, comme le manuscrit le ferait croire: ils devaient étre 
répandus dans des élégies variées; le collectionneur mal 


1 Though lines 19—26 do not prove it, I see no reason to doubt that Theognis 
published the first book—issued several or many copies of his own manuscript. 
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inspiré qui les a ainsi recueillis et rapprochés les a par la 
méme rendus plus choquants.” 

The negative proposition of the first sentence is hard to 
refute but harder to establish, and Croiset does not attempt 
to establish it. We have seen already that, except for acci- 
dental loss, the Modca adixy may be divided throughout 
into whole poems, each complete in itself. In no case are we 
even required to suppose a use of connecting particles similar 
to their use in oracles and drinking-songs. Moreover the 
majority of the poems contain an address—o rai, 3 Kane rai, 
and the like. This is a strong reason for believing the poems 
to be complete and not fragmentary, since it cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment that in long elegies Theognis repeated 
the address with such intolerable frequency that short frag- 
ments chosen from them would contain the address more 
often than not. 

After recognizing the presence in the book of parodies 
and of lines by other poets, Croiset says in conclusion: “Mais 
il est probable que, dans cette partie du recueil, comme dans 
le reste, la plupart des vers sont de Théognis. D’ot viennent- 
ils, en effet, s'ils ne sont pas de lui, et pourquoi les a-t-on 
ainsi rattachés aux Sentences du poete de Mégare? Ona 
proposé sur ce point toutes sortes d’hypothéses; mais ce 
qu’on ne peut nier, c’est que beaucoup d’entre eux, a ne 
considérer que le style et la versification, aient tout a fait 
Pair d’étre authentiques. Il faut donc supposer que le faus- 
saire (placé par les uns au vit siecle avant Jésus-Christ, par 
les autres dans la période Byzantine !) avait merveilleusement 
réussi, dans un grand nombre de cas, a imiter la maniére du 
poéte auquel il voulait préter ses propres inventions, et qu’en 
outre il avait eu la bizarre idée d’attacher cette sorte d’ap- 
pendice au recueil le moins fait pour lappeler. Il est plus 
simple d’admettre que Théognis, en morale comme a tous 
égards, était de son temps et de son pays, et que cet épilogue 
suspect présente a peu pres la méme proportion de vers 
authentiques que le reste du recueil. Ajoutons tout de suite, 
pour n’y plus revenir, que si le fond des choses y est ce 
qu’on sait, expression pourtant y reste plus mesurée et plus 
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chaste qu'elle ne l’est parfois chez les poétes grecs dont la 
réputation est le moins suspecte.” 

The supposed forger has been successful not only in a 
large number of cases but in all cases; at least it has still to 
be proved that any poem in the book is such as Theognis 
could not have written. Otherwise Croiset’s verdict is very 
like that to which our enquiry points. 

An interesting proof of the antiquity of one couplet in the 
second book came to light less than twenty years ago’. It 
is contained in a red-figured drinking-bowl, “one of the 
treasures of pottery,” says U. Kohler’, “which the tombs of 
Tanagra have been yielding for years without cease.” On 
the inner base of the bowl is a picture of a man reclining as 
at a banquet. His head is thrown back, his mouth is wide 
open, and his eyes are fixed on the distance. In one hand 
he holds a xpédtadov. From his mouth issues the legend 6 
maidov KadduoTe. “If I am not mistaken,” says Kohler, “the 
bowl bears the stamp of an Attic workshop.” As for its date, 
he would rather put it in the beginning than in the middle of 
the fifth century before Christ. 

@ taidwy Kaddote, which must be the beginning of a 
hexameter, occurs nowhere in Greek poetry of suitable date 
save in line 1365 of the Modca qacdixn: 


@ Taidwy KaddoTEe Kal iwepodoTaTe TavTw), 
oti? avtov Kat gov taip éraxovooy érn. 
As Kiillenberg has observed’, the application of the epithets 
KaAALoTOS Kal ipepoéatatos to a beautiful boy is borrowed 
from the cyclic Ocedipody : 


GXN étt KaddoTOV Te Kal iwepoéoTtaTov ddrN@V 
maida pirov Kpetovtos duvpovos Aiuova Sdiov. 


1 Another point may be noticed in passing. 1347—50, which tell of the seizure 
of Ganymede by Zeus, do not mention the eagle of the later legend. J. Lucas 
(Studia Theognidea, p. 39) shews that the eagle does not appear before the fourth 
century, and that from that time onwards it is never absent from the story. This 
gives a presumption that 1347—50 belong to an earlier date. 

2 Mitthetlungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes zu Athen, ix. (1884), 
pp. 1—4. From Kéhler’s article and the plate attached to it my description of the 
bowl is taken. 

3 P. 23. 
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In 1117 of Theognis the same words are applied ironically 
to the god of wealth, who cuts a very different figure in 
Aristophanes : 


Tldodre, Oedv Kndddote Kal iwepoéoTrate TavT@Y, 

avy ool Kai Kaxos dv yivetat écOdos avip. 
It is clear, as Reitzenstein says, that while the application of 
these epithets to Ploutos may come from their application to 
beautiful boys, the latter cannot come from the former. Thus 
we need not listen to those who call 1365 an imitation—some 
have even said a parody—of 1117. On the other hand it 
would be rash, in view of the line in the cyclic Oedipody, to 
say that 1117 presupposes the existence of 1365 ; the one has 
no necessary connexion with the other. 

The words 6 taiéwyv xadddoTe are such as any erotic poet 
might have written, but the fact remains that to the best of 
our knowledge no poet did write them before the time of the 
bowl except the author of line 1365. There is thus a strong 
presumption that the song which the man is singing is the 
same of which 1365—6 are the beginning and perhaps 
1365—-72 the whole’. This fixes the date of 1365 as pro- 
bably not later than the beginning of the fifth century, just 
the time, as will be shewn later, when Theognis was alive 
and at work. 

The places too are instructive, though their significance 
seems to have been missed. The bowl was found at Tanagra; 
its workmanship resembles that of Athens, not much over 
twenty miles from Tanagra as the crow flies. In our collection 
are poems addressed to a Simonides and to an Onomacritus, 
perhaps the same as the poets who are known to have spent 
many years in Athens at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth century; and one of those which are 
addressed to Simonides seems to imply personal contact 
between him and the writer. Tanagra again lay on the way 
from Megara, and perhaps also from Athens, to Aulis, the 


1 See Lucas, p. 41. Lucas thinks that the bowl may be as old as the end of 
the sixth century ; and he argues that the position of the genitive before the vocative 
implies that what the man is singing is poetry, not prose. 
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best port for Euboea, and the only port for Chalcis; we 
know from 784 that Theognis visited Euboea, and it will be 
shewn below that there is very good reason to believe that 
he visited either Eretria or Chalcis. Moreover we are so 
fortunate as to have proof that a connexion existed between 
Megara and Tanagra not very long before the date of the 
bowl, for about the year 550 the two cities joined in founding 
Heraclea on the Pontus’. 

Though none of these facts amounts to much alone, taken 
together they make it quite possible that 1365 was written 
by Theognis. 

Inscriptions will yield another indication, this also hitherto 
unnoticed, of a connexion between Tanagra and Theognis. 
The persons whom Theognis mentions or addresses are 
Kyrnos son of Polypaos, Simonides, Onomakritos, Klearistos, 
Skythes, Theotimos, Demokles, Akademos, Timagoras, De- 
monax, Argyris. In this list are several rare names. Search 
for Akademos yielded only three examples: one from an Attic 
inscription? of the form ’Axa@énwos, one from an inscription of 
Larisa® of the form Fexédayos, and one from a tombstone of 
Tanagra* which has the legend emifHekadamoeem. Klearistos 
again is far from common. The Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum gives no example of the masculine name, 


1 Pausanias v. 26. 7: 7) d€'HpdkAeva rerédora wey éml Bigetv ovr, drwxlaOn 
6é ék Meydpww: werérxov 5é kal Bowrdv Tavaypatoe rob oikicuod. Justin (xvi. 3) 
has a different story. He says that the Boeotians, seeking relief from a plague, 
were instructed by the Delphic oracle to found in the region of Pontus a city sacred 
to Hercules. The distance deterred them; but being hard pressed by the Phocians 
in war they applied again to Delphi, and the god repeated his command. They 
then sent out a band of colonists and founded Heraclea. This account may perhaps 
be true as far as it goes. Megara had a large trade with the Pontic regions; the 
Boeotians on the other hand were no seafarers; and it is easy to see why they 
joined forces with their seafaring neighbours in founding so distant a colony. It 
is quite possible that for some reason or other Tanagra supplied the whole or the 
chief part of the Boeotian contingent. 

Strabo (xii. p. 542) makes the mistake of calling Heraclea Pontica a colony 
from Miletus. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Alticarum, ii. no. 329, Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, no. 115. Béckh dates it after olympiad 123. 2. 

3-H. Collitz’s Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, no. 344. 

4 Dittenberger’s Juscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, no. 593; 
Collitz, no. 876. 
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though the feminine KAeapiorn occurs thrice between the 
archonship of Euclides and the time of Augustus, and twice 
in the Roman period. But an inscription from Chalcis’ 
in a list of men’s names has KLEAP, which may be the 
beginning of KAedpuotos. In the inscriptions of Boeotia and 
Oropus, again, KXedpeotos and KXeapiory are not rare. The 
feminine is found at Oropus?. The masculine appears in an 
inscription from Orchomenus of the end of the third century 
B.C.’, in a Theban inscription belonging perhaps to the second 
century of our era‘, and in two inscriptions from Tanagra’. 
The rareness of these two names gives importance to the 
fact that both are found at Tanagra and in its neighbourhood. 
Greek names tended to recur in the same families, so that it 
is possible that in the time of Theognis Tanagra contained 
both an Akademos and a Klearistos. 

The very rare name Argyris is found in an inscription 
from Oropus*, the date of which is about 200 B.C., as well as 
in an inscription from Thera’. 


1 Roehl’s /nscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, nO. 375+ 

2 Dittenberger, no. 437. * Dittenberger, no. 3179. 

4 Dittenberger, no. 2245. 

5 Dittenberger, nos. 1145 and 1552. The Corpus Juscriptionum Graecarum 
Peloponnesi et Insularum Vicinarum gives K)eaplora from Epidaurus (fourth or 
third century), and KXedpurros, as the name of a Phliasian, from Hermione (third 
century). 

§ Roehl, no. 3498. 

7 Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum Maris Aegaet, fasc. iii. no. 837. There is 
no other example in this collection, in Roehl, in the Zxscriptiones Graeciae 
Septentrionalis, or in the Corpus Luscriptionum Atticarum down to the time of 
Augustus. 

The name ZxvAys occurs in no. 1037 of the C./.4.; a post-Euclidean inscription, 
but I can find no conjecture of its date. On the other hand two persons of this 
name figure in the events of Theognis’ time. One is the father of the enlightened 
tyrant of Cos, the Cadmus who afterwards settled at Zancle in 494, and was” 
despatched by Gelon to Delphi in 480 (Herodotus vii. 163—4; E. A. Freeman, 
History of Sicily, ii. pp. 110—1, 182—3); the other is the unfortunate king of 
Zancle who lost his city in 494 (Herodotus vi. 23, Freeman ii. p. 109 ff.). Of 
these the second at least can hardly be the man to whom Theognis writes, but it is 
interesting to find that the name was not very uncommon in his day. A Spartan 
named ZKvdys is mentioned by Xenophon, ellenica iii. 4. 20. Thus all the 
attempts which have been made to emend or explain away the name Zx«v6a in 829 
are superfluous; they seem to rest on the assumption that Zev@ns is not a name 
which a Greek could have borne. 
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These facts are not without importance in view of 
1209—10: 
Aldwv pév yévos eiui, Todw 8 edtetyea OnBnv - 
01K, TATP@AS YS aTrepvKopevos. 
Notice that "Apyups comes in the very next poem, in 1211. 
The subject of names leads us to consider the only two 
poems in the second book which address living men by 
name. 1345—50 are a defence of mwa:depactia addressed to 
Simonides; they are like the rest of the second book in all 
except their address. With 1353—6 the case is different : 
muKkpos Kal yAuKUs eats Kal aprradéos Kal amnyys, 
bdpa TtéreLos én, Kupve, véowow Epes. 
qv ev yap TedA€on, yAUKY yivetar? jv bé SiwKov 
py TéeAeon, TavT@Y TODT dyinpoTaTor. 
véotav épws cannot mean craidepactia; it must mean the 
love that young men feel. Thus these lines are not strictly 
in keeping with the character of Moica matoixn. Perhaps 
they belong to the lost end of the first book; some scribe 
may have come across them quoted elsewhere, assumed from 
the word épws that they belonged to the second book, and so 
inserted them here. It is just possible, however, that Theognis 
wished by the inclusion of this poem to set his seal on the 
second book as by lines 19—26 he set it on the first. If his 
fame was not yet established when he gathered his amatory 
poems together, modesty, helped perhaps by some measure 
of shame, may have prevented him from thrusting his name 
and city on the reader’s notice as he did in the preface of the 
first book; while some of his gnomic poems may have been 
well enough known to ensure that Kvpye would be taken as a 
mark of his hand. The same purpose would be served by 
the address to Simonides in 1349, for to Simonides are 
addressed two long poems in the first book. Then 1351—2, 
which resemble the rest of the collection in address but not 
in spirit, may have been meant to pave the way for the 
gnomic poem addressed to Cyrnus. For 1353—6 are gnomic, 
not erotic; and if Theognis chose for his s¢pnyis a gnome on 
love, it was because the collection is dedicated to the deities 
of love. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THEOGNIS. 


I. The Birthplace of Theognis. 


IN a passage of Plato’s Laws! Theognis is described as a 
citizen of Megara in Sicily, but Didymus and others made 
him a native of the Nisaean Megara. MHarpocration, after 
mentioning the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
proceeds: Tod S€ rountod Oedyvidos pvnpovever “looxpatns év 
tais mpos Nixoxr€éa UrroOjKais* ottos 8 Fv Meyapeds amo TOV 
mpos 7H Artix Meyapwy: adtos yap dnow 06 Touts: 

rOov pev yap eywye Kai és LeKednv Tote yaiav. 

© pay emiatyoas Udatwv ev a’ Nopov tov év TH Yexedia Tort yy 
épackev els Lixediav. KaTnKodovOncay dé TH WdAatwve ove 
ortyou”. Similarly the scholiast on the passage of the Laws: 
mept Oedyvidos kai THs Kat avtov ictopias aydiBoria Todd} 
éylyveto Tois Tadawois* Kal of wév haci avtov éx Meyapéwy 
yeyernobar THS “Artixfs: otTws 6 Aidvmos, éerupvopevos TO 
Thdtwv bs wapiotopotvts: of b€ Ste ex Duredtas®. 

Modern scholars for the most part agree with Didymus, 
and there can be little doubt that they are right; but there 
should be equally little doubt that Welcker is wrong in sup- 
porting this opinion by the inference which he draws from the 

1 i. p. 630 A: moNirnv Trav év Zixedla Meyapéwv. 

2 Could Harpocration have written roMrnv épackey thus with ellipse of an 
infinitive? No reason appears why the words els Zixedlay should have been 
inserted. More probably something has fallen out after épacxev, Perhaps 
Harpocration suggested somehow what the Platonic scholiast suggests, that 
Theognis was born in the Nisaean Megara but emigrated to the Sicilian; and of 


this the last words only, els ZixeAlav, have survived. 
3 With Didymus agrees the epitome of Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Méyapa. 
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passage of the Laws. “Platonem enim,” he says}, “in Attica 
poetam natum novisse, ipsis Atheniensis, qui loquitur, verbis 
declaratur: sroutay 8 Kal nuets paptupa éxower B€oyviv.” 
A look at the context will shew that this inference is false. 
The Athenian had brought forward some lines of Tyrtaeus in 
which the poet praises a certain kind of courage ; and after 
some discussion, in which Clinias the Cretan accepts his 
views, he proceeds to compare with this kind of courage 
another kind which is praised by Theognis :—npels 8é ye 
ayaberv dvtwv Tovtav éTe hapev dpetvous eivar kal TwoAv Tovs 
év TO peyioT@ TOAELw yeryvouévous aplatovs Stahavas. mountHy 
5€ Kat Hels wdptupa éyopev, Oéoyvw, Toritny Tov év YKErLa 
Meyapéwv. The words must be given their natural meaning: 
“we too have a poet for witness on our side, namely Theognis.” 
Welcker would give soditny tév év XuKxedia Meyapéwy a 
concessive force; but if Plato had meant what Welcker takes 
him to mean, he would certainly have said something like tov 
Meyapéwv wey tev év YxKedia Toritny yevouevov dice Sé 
*Arrixov, the converse of his description of Tyrtaeus shortly 
before: tov dices pev AOnvaiov ravde Sé (the Lacedaemonians) 
ToAiTny yevouevov. However, even after Welcker has forced 
Plato’s words into the meaning which suits his purpose, his 
argument is still worthless. The Megarid and Attica are not 
synonymous terms; and an Athenian would no more speak 
of a Megarian as a fellow-countryman in contrast with a man 
born in Attica who had become a citizen of Sparta, than a 
German would speak of a Frenchman as a fellow-countryman 
in contrast with a man German by birth who had become 
a subject of Spain’. 

But this is not to say that Theognis was not for a time 
a citizen of Megara Hyblaea. The words of Plato prove that 
he was. Nothing is more likely than that a native of the 
mother-city, having reason to quit it, should make himself a 
citizen of the colony*. If he had done that, Theognis would 


1 Pp. xiv. 

2 Compare Hiller, Meue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459: 

3 Schol. ap. Geel. p. 226 on Plato p. 630: ri 5¢ éxwAvev abrdv ex radrns mer 
elvac Tis Meyapldos, dredOdyra 5é els Dixehlav, ws H loropla eye, yevérOar vou 
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have been called Meyapeds trav év Suxedia or mroditys THY ev 
Suxeria Meyapéwv. This accounts for the mistake of Plato, 
who tells not an untruth but only part of the truth. 

Recently however two scholars have departed from the 
view that Theognis came from the Nisaean Megara. G. F. 
Unger! observes that the evidence which Harpocration and 
the Platonic scholiast give for the Nisaean Megara is only 
negative. Why, he asks, did they not argue from 773—82, 
where the poet calls the city of Alcathous spetépny modu ? 
He suggests that it may have been because not only citizens 
of the city but also resident aliens might have spoken thus, 
and none more readily than a travelling singer whose liveli- 
hood depended on the welfare of the rich and prominent 
citizens, his patrons. He thinks that Theognis has done the 
same thing in 39—40 also— 

Kupve, cvev modus be, Séb0uKa bé wy Téxn avdpa 
evOurthpa Kaxhns UBpios nmetépns— 
wrongly inferring from 1103—4 (which were explained above) 
that Cyrnus was not of the same country as Theognis. 
Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Democles, Academus, Tima- 
goras, Demonax, he imagines, were the poet’s patrons, leading 
men in the cities which he visited. But could the language 
of the poems to Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Academus, 
Demonax have been addressed by a paid poet to his em- 
ployers? If so, his tone is passing strange. He quarrels 
with Cyrnus; he advises Simonides how to behave in com- 
pany; he speaks to Clearistus as one poor man to another; 
he makes light of Academus’ accomplishments; he insults 
Demonax. Contrast the language of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
The travelling poet must avoid controversy, as they do’; he 
is not the mouthpiece of bitter party-feeling, as Theognis is. 


Meyapéa éxet, ws kal tov Tupratov Aaxedaudviov; Similarly Herodotus became a 
citizen of Thurii, and must have been described as such in some copies of his 
history, for Aristotle quotes the first words of it thus: ‘Hpodérov Oovuplov 73° 
ioroplyns ambdecs. 

1 Die heimath des Theognis, in Philologus xlv. pp. 18—33. 

2 See how circumspect Pindar is in Pythzam iv. 271, an exception which proves 
the rule. 
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Unger goes on to suggest that the proof that Theognis 
was not a citizen of the Nisaean Megara was something 
which stood in the form of Theognis that Plato knew, but not 
in the form that Didymus knew. For this there is no evidence. 
It is far more likely that Plato has made a mistake, perhaps 
due to his visits to Sicily, where Theognis was doubtless 
claimed as a fellow-citizen by the men of Megara Hyblaea, 
who may have explained 7\Oov pév yap éywye Kai eis Texedjy 
more yatay as referring to the land of the Sikels. Perhaps 
they appealed also to the “elegy on the Syracusans who 
were saved in the siege,” which Theognis wrote in Sicily, no 
doubt, whether he was a native of Sicily or not’. It is very 
probable that in Sicily Theognis was considered a native of 
Megara Hyblaea who spent part of his life in Megara Nisaea; 
in the Megarid of the Isthmus, a native of Megara Nisaea 
who spent part of his life in Megara Hyblaea. There was 
another such dispute between the two cities for the honour of 
having given birth tocomedy?, And though the argument of 
Didymus which has come down to us is negative, if we knew his 
discussion of the matter at first hand we should find perhaps 
that he supported this argument with others based on 11—12, 
764, 773—88, while at the same time he confessed that these 
lines might be the work of a native of the Hyblaean Megara 
resident in the Nisaean. At least he cannot have overlooked 
matpns in 788, which is not mentioned by Harpocration. 

Nevertheless, says Unger, Theognis cannot have been a 
Sikeliot, for the character of 783—8 shews that Xvuxernv 
yatav must refer to the Greek cities of Sicily and not to the 
parts of the Sikels, which he would never have put in the 
same class with Euboea and Sparta. We must therefore 
look for a third Megara. 

Under the word Méyapa Stephanus of Byzantium men- 
tions the Nisaean Megara and proceeds thus: éort xal 
Méyapa® év @ettaria. tpity év Idvt. rteraptn év ‘Irrvpio.. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 272) goes so far as to suggest that this elegy was a forgery of 
the Sicilian Megarians, designed to establish their claim to Theognis. 

2 Aristotle, Poetics, chapter iii. 

3 g’ is an easy emendation of xal. @ and « are often confused in minuscule script. 
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méumtn év Moroacids. éxtn év Suxedia. The Pontic Megara 
is probably the Bithynian place Meyapixdv. The three which 
remain are probably one and the same, for Stephanus often 
makes several places out of one place variously described, 
and the borders of Thessaly, Macedonia and Molossis were 
often confused or vague. Unger shews that this Megara is 
the place which in the year 317 belonged to Macedonia. It 
was probably in the territory of the Aithikes, whom a scholiast 
mentions among the Aeolian races ; their ancestor Aithix was 
the son of Ianos, who is called by Plutarch “EAAny éx 
Tleppa:Bias. In this Megara, according to Unger, Theognis 
was born. 
This enables him to offer an explanation of 1209—10: 
AlOwv pev yévos eiui, wordy & evteiyea OnBnv 
OKO, TaTp@as Ys amepuKopevos. 
yévos eiui is mostly used with a genitive. In Cramer's 
Anecdota, iv. 97, are the words: AiOes nai “Atves, @Ovixa}. 
Unger reads A@@es and Aives, and thinks the latter a short 
form for Aividves, the former for Al@cxes. For the termination 
-txes he quotes Opyixes; Tpaikes compared with Grazi; 
Kidcxes, which the ancients connected with Kiara; Téupexes. 
He would therefore adopt Bergk’s conjecture A/Oav or 
Al@éwy in 1209. 
He also explains 1213—6 in accordance with this theory:— 
npiv & adra pév €or, ybvat, Kaka TOAN, errel ex YAS 
gevyopuev, apyarén 8 ove ere Sovrdocvvn, 
ovd’ Huds wepvaou Tors ye méev eoTe Kal Huty 
Kary, AnOaiw Kexrpevn Tedio. 


Strabo mentions a river AnOaios, 6 mept Tpixkny, ef & 6 
"AckdyTL0s yevynOjvar Aéyerar. The Aithikes bordered on 
Trikka. “Thus,” says Unger, “the cradle of Theognis stood 
on consecrated ground, whence the cult of a Greek god had 
sprung.” 

To the Macedonian Megara he refers also the famous 
oracle : 


1 Both these é@vixd, are mentioned by Suidas also. 
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yains pev macns TO Tlevacyuxdv apyos a&pmevov, 

immo. Opnixiat, AaxeSarpovias S€ yuvaikes, 

dvdpes 8 of rivovow bdSwp Karis “ApeOovons: 

GA’ étt Kal TOVS’ eioly apelvoves, of TE mernyd 

TipvvOo0s vaiovot cat “Apxadins todupnrov, 

"Apyetoe AwvoOwpyxes, KévTpa TTOAELOLO. 

dpets 8, & Meyapis, ove tpitos ovte réraptos 

ovte duwdéxatot ovT’ ev Aoy@ ovT’ ev apiOuo. 
Clement of Alexandria ascribes the last two lines to Theognis?, 
but everywhere else the poem is spoken of as an oracle. 
Perhaps Clement assigned them to our poet for no better 
reason than that they are addressed to the Megarians. 
But it seems possible to discern a reason for following 
Clement in this matter. In the last verse but one Adycées 
often appears instead of Meyapfjs. These were Achaeans of 
Aigion, opposite the Ozolian Locrians. Unger maintains that 
the only occasion which could have produced an application 
from the men of Aigion to Delphi and this the god’s answer 
was in the time of the Achaean league, perhaps about 217 B.c., 
when the Achaeans defeated the Aetolians at sea*, But the 
lines are older than this, for they are clearly referred to by 
Theocritus’: 


apes 8 ovTE Royw Tevds aELoe oT apLOpunrot, 
Svatnvoe Meyaphes atipotatn évi ywoipy— 
and by Callimachus?: 
Ths 5€ Taraivns 
vupgns, os Meyapéwy, ov Adyos ovd apiOpos. 


The question then is this: was it an old oracle or a poem of 


1 Trpwuarels, vii. § 110: duels 0’, S Meyapels, pyoly 6 Odoyuis, ob're Tplrou KTD. 

2 In E. Miller’s MWélanges de Littérature Grecque, p. 361, is this note: Alyées 
otre rpiro. otre réraprot’...dre yap Tovrows éxpjoOn Kal ob Meyapedow, Kat “Iwy 
péuyytar év Te mpos VevOddyv éeyxwulw. Unger thinks that the author of this 
otherwise unknown work was not the tragedian Ion of Chios but some later writer ; 
and in proof of this he observes that Photius and Suidas give Ion as their second 
authority only, Mnaseas as their first. There is no evidence for ascribing it to Ion 
of Chios. Reitzenstein however (p. 54, u- 2) thinks that Ion takes second place 
only because he merely mentioned the oracle, while Mnaseas discussed it. 

3 xiv. 48—9. 4 Epigram 26. 


H. 18 
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Theognis that the authorities of Delphi remodelled in 217? 
All except Clement who mention the Megarian version 
regard it as an oracle, but that may be due to confusion with 
the other version. It has been shewn above that the passage 
of the Meno implies that Theognis used other metres besides 
the elegiac. If this poem in its original form was really 
written by Theognis, it is the only fragment of these non- 
elegiac poems that survives. If it was not written by Theognis, 
why should Clement have ascribed it to him? The reason 
suggested above, that he was led to do so merely by the word 
Meyapijs, is not at all satisfactory, for the careless observer 
would naturally assign such a poem to any one rather than 
a Megarian. No careful observer, however, would venture to 
assert that such contempt for his native city could not have 
been felt and uttered by Theognis at some period or other of 
his life’. 

Unger puts the date of the earlier version in the middle or 
the second half of the seventh century, since the prestige of 
Argos became inferior to that of Sparta soon after, and the 
men of Chalcis, “the men who drink the water of beautiful 
Arethusa,”? could not have been called bravest after the 
Athenian invasion of Euboea in 506. But the poem calls the 
men of Chalcis des¢, not bravest; dwecvoyv and apetivoves must 
have their least particular meaning, for they are applied to 
land and horses and women as wellas men. «évtpa wrodépuo10 
does not mark the only quality, but one of the qualities, 
wherein the superiority of the men of Argos lay. On what 
grounds the god or the poet thus honoured Chalcis and 
Argos we do not know. 

To return to the question of the Megaras, Unger argues 
that the oracle must have intended this snub for the Mace- 
donian Megara, since in the seventh century the city on the 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 54, 1. 2) ascribes the lines to Theognis, but thinks them a 
remodelling of the oracle, not the oracle of them. He thinks the metrical fault of 
Aly.ées a mark of antiquity. But he does not suggest any occasion before Theognis’ 
time when the men of Aigion could have laid themselves open to such a rebuke. 

2 In Sicily no doubt this was referred to the Syracusans, since Syracuse also 
had an Arethusa, the most famous of the fountains of that name. 
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Isthmus was flourishing, engaged in founding important 
colonies, and under Theagenes strong enough to hold its own 
against Athens; and as late as the time of the Persian wars 
it sent the third largest contingent to Salamis and the fourth 
largest to Plataea. 

That is the case for the Macedonian Megara. To begin 
with the last point, the very importance of the city on the 
Isthmus and the utter insignificance of the village in Mace- 
donia make it certain that the former was the place against 
which the poem was aimed. It would have done the Mace- 
donian Megara too much honour even to mention it in the 
same breath with Chalcis or Sparta or Argos. In order to 
insult a small place one must compare it unfavourably with 
small places. The insult could not have been weaker if, say, 
Seriphos had been thus compared with Sicily; and Seriphos 
was at least a recognised member of the Hellenic world, the 
Macedonian Megara was apparently not. Proportion must 
be observed in abuse as in compliment. 

Unger’s other arguments have been answered briefly by 
J. Beloch?, who remarks that if Theognis had come from the 
Macedonian Megara he would have been known to Greece 
not as Meyaped’s but as Tvyzrasos—not by a village-name 
(there were no cities in his time in the inland parts of 
Macedonia and Epiros) but by a tribe-name; that Macedonia, 
Epiros and inland Thessaly played no productive part in 
Greek literature during the sixth or even the fifth century ; 
that the old kingship of heroic times survived in Macedonia 
and Epiros until the third or second century, and even in 
Thessaly tyrants did not arise until the end of the fifth, 
whereas Theognis lived in a republic which was in danger of 
a tyrant; and that many poems shew Theognis playing a 
part in affairs which no wétosxos or enfranchised alien could 
have played. To the inference which Unger draws from 
1103—4 Beloch replies that Theognis uses the second person, 
vupe, because he has no share in the #8pss which he denounces; 
but more probably, as we saw above, dupe is not a plural but 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1888, pp. 729—33 (for the criticism of Unger 
see the first footnote); Rhecnesches Museum, 1895, pp. 250—5. 


18—2 
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a dual, or at least a plural used of two persons only, Cyrnus 
and his new friend. 

Beloch, however, misses the chief strength of Unger’s 
theory, the explanations of A/@wy and An@ai@w medio which it 
seems to supply. But this strength is rather apparent than 
real. The explanation of A’@wy depends firstly on a con- 
jectural alteration of the text (a slight alteration, it is true), 
and secondly on a conjectural identification of Al@es and 
AvO:xes ; and moreover the use of the genitive with yévos in 
this way is perhaps doubtful. The explanation of An@aio 
accounts for a An@atos motauos but not for a An@acov (or 
An@aiov) mwediov. If the river was called An@aios, the name 
of a neighbouring plain would naturally be expressed by 
a genitive, or by an adjective formed from An@atos—by 
AnOaiov rediov like Katorpouv tediov, or by An@aixdv rediov 
like ediov Andavtiov. Nor is there any trace of a place 
called Thebe near this Lethaios. 

With Unger’s theory we discard perhaps the most plausible 
explanation of these two difficult passages. Probably they 
are of the nature of riddles, and it is hard to solve riddles at 
a distance of more than two thousand years. But there is 
still room for guesswork. 

If 1209—10 are a complete poem as they stand, they must 
surely mean more than appears on the surface. If they had 
been a plain and straightforward description of the poet's 
circumstances, they would have had very little point. But 
Theognis lived in a riddling age, and there are other riddles 
among his poems. Some one has suggested that A/@wy may 
contain a reference to a passage of the Odyssey? where 
Odysseus, who is in disguise, gives himself this name in 
answer to Penelope’s questions: éwol § dvoya crvtTov Aidwv. 


1 Unger says that the genitive is the commonest construction, and compares 
Oedy -yévos elui in Homer, yévos wey elui rs weptppitov XKvpov in Sophocles. But 
there no case save the genitive could have been used. Adjectives denoting 
nationality are commonly put in the nominative, with yévos in the accusative. 
So in Pisander’s epigram (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci ii. p. 24), Mdyvys yévos; 
Aeschylus, Szwpplices 274, “Apyetar yévos ékevxduerda; Aristophanes, Birds 1700, 
BdpBapo & elaiv yévos; Herodotus i. 6, Avdos mév yévos; etc. 

2 xix. 183. 
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It was the name of the grandfather of Mestra, the wife of 
Autolycus. If that is the place whence Theognis got the 
word, the meaning must have been something like this: 
“T am an Incognito by race, and I dwell in the well-walled 
city of Thebe, being banished from my fatherland.” The 
puzzle would then be to discover the author of the couplet, a 
puzzle which would be solved of course when it was included 
in the collected poems of Theognis!' This seems to be the 
best explanation if A’@wy is tobe kept. But is it not possible 
that the first words of the hexameter contain a veiled allusion 
to the name @édoyyes, “ god-born”? ai Oe@v would give the 
required sense ; but ai seems to be used only in the double 
form aiai. To d Oedy there would be less objection. Perhaps 
Theognis wrote alenewn, forming from aiéy éovrTes a nomina- 
tive singular which had the look of a genitive plural. These 
suggestions are of course mere guesses, and any approach to 
certainty is beyond hope. 

In 1211—6 there is better chance of success. The fact 
that there was a river Lethaios on which stood Gortyn caused 
Bergk formerly to ascribe the poem to Thaletas of Gortyn ; 
while von Leutsch suggests ironically? that it may be by 
Epimenides, whose native town Phaistos stood on the same 
river. Bergk finally ascribed it to Anacreon, who spent some 
time in Magnesia, where was another Lethaios. But what 
we want is not a An@aios rotauds but a An@aiov mebdiov. 
There is no trace of any plain but one which was so-called, 
and that was not in Magnesia or Crete or northern Greece, 
but in Hades. In the Fvogs* Charon asks: 


~ t 
Tis els avatravAas éK KaK@VY Kal TT PayLaTov ; 
a > s ¥ , v wy t 
ris ets TO AnOns rediov % ’s dvou moKas 
Dy 


» ’s KepBepious 1) ’s xopaxas 7 “rl Taivapov; 
At the end of Plato’s Republic* the souls which are on their 


1 It is perhaps an accident that the first three words contain all the letters of 
Meyapevs, the last two all the letters of O¢oyms. 


2 Philologus xxx. p.672. ‘‘Ludens an serio nescio,” says Bergk in his note on 
1211—6. Certainly ‘‘ ludens,” and at Bergk’s expense. 
3 185—7. 


* x. p. 621 A. 
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way back to earth cross 76 tis AnjOns mediov, the Plain of 
Oblivion, and encamp rapa tov Apérnta rotapov, the River 
of Heedlessness, which seems to be the same as 6 tH AnOns 
motauos mentioned just after. Thus the Plain of Oblivion 
was adjacent to the River of Oblivion. What Theognis means 
is that the remedy for his citilessness is death?. 

Beloch goes back to the opinion that Theognis was a 
native of the Hyblaean Megara. He appeals to the circum- 
stances of the two Megaras in 480 B.C., for he holds that this 
is the only date to which the poems that mention the Medes 
can be assigned. The revolution in the Nisaean Megara, he 
says, was over in 480, and the tyrants of Corinth, Sicyon, 
Epidaurus, Megara had fallen long before. The Nisaean 
Megara could not have been in fear of a tyrant while Sparta 
held suzerainty over the Peloponnese. In Sicily on the other 
hand tyranny was at its height in the early part of the 
fifth century, and revolution began at Syracuse about 490. 
Moreover lines 549—54 imply that the Megara to which 
Theognis belonged had cavalry: 


diryryedos apOoryyos woAcuov ToNvdaKpUY éyetper, 
Kupyv’, ard tyravyéos aivopevos axons. 
arr’ Uriow éuBarre TaXUTTEépvottt Yarswovs* 
djwv yap of avdpov avtidacev Soxéw. 
ov ToddOy TO peonyv’ SiamrpnEovar KédevOor, 
ef pe eunv yvounv éEatataot Geol. 
Now neither Megara nor any other city of the Peloponnese 
had cavalry before the Persian wars. Simonides speaks thus 
of the Megarians who fell at Plataea’: 


rol dé kal éy medio Bowwrie, oftwes érrav 
xXelpas én’ avOpwrrovs immopayous lévar. 
Nor does Thucydides* mention Megara among the cities 
which furnished horse to the Spartan army in the Pelopon- 


1 According to the scholiast Didymus supposed that Aristophanes invented his 
AnOys rediov:—ro dé AjOns wediov, Alduuds pyot, xwplov év ddov rerUmuxev. But 
since it appears in Plato also, probably both Aristophanes and Plato made use of a 
popular belief. 

2 Fragment 107. 3 ii. 9. 3- 
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nesian war: tovtwy vautixdy Tmapeliyovto KopivOtor, Meyaphs, 
Zexveveor, TLerrnvijs, HreZos, *Aprpaxiatas, Aeveadsot, irméas 
8€ Borwrol, Baxiis, Aoxpot* ai 8 ddXae TOdeELs weLov Tapetyov. 
But in Sicily cavalry was common about 500. 

It is true that the movements immediately connected with 
the reign of Theagenes were at an end in 480, and that 
Megara seems to have been quiet at the time of the Persian 
wars. But we know from Strabo that Megara “underwent 
many changes,” and Theognis need not have Jeguz to write 
in 480. Again, though Corinth, Sicyon and the rest were 
free from tyrants at the end of the sixth century, Athens at 
least was not. As for the influence of Sparta, Megara was 
on the very edge of Sparta’s control, and we cannot say how 
much her hegemony would have demanded in particular 
cases; nor would she be able to prevent the possibility of a 
tyrant, which is all that Theognis implies. 

As for the matter of cavalry, a careful examination of 
lines 549—54 may dispel this objection. Both the antecedent 
of ode and the subject of dcampyEouct are to be supplied from 
immoss, and dvampyEovor KédevOov can only mean “they will 
win through.” There is some race. What is the race, and 
what the situation? Warning of an enemy’s approach? has 
been given by signal from a distant watch-tower or peak, and 
it is the business of Cyrnus and his comrades (who are 
implied in (¢row &uBaddre, a combination of singular and 
plural with which compare * uestras, Eure, domos” and the 
rest) to carry this news on horseback to some persons and 
place unknown. In this task there is a danger that they 
may be intercepted. tayumrépvotor is probably emphatic, 
axa is probably exhortatory as in 341. The poem may be 
translated thus: “A voiceless messenger arouses sorrowful 
war, Cyrnus, showing forth from a distant peak. Up then, 
thou and thy comrades, mount steeds, and see that they be 
swift, for methinks they will meet with foemen. Not long is 
the way between ; they will win through, if the gods lead not 


1 Hiller (Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie, 1881, p. 455) does not explain the 
poem, but suggests that it may refer to the Persian invasion of the Megarid 
(Herodotus ix. 14). But that is of course conjectural. 
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my judgment astray.” In this translation the subject of 
Svampyfover is taken to be tro; but it may be the party of 
riders. In that case they must be supposed to have started 
after line 552, and in the last couplet Theognis describes the 
suspense of their friends left behind, who are watching their 
progress perhaps from the walls. It would be rash to assert 
that Megara could not have had despatch-riders even when it 
had no cavalry. 

For Beloch’s purpose it is necessary to cut out lines 
783—8, whose tone, he says, better fits a travelling singer 
than a political refugee. On the contrary, a travelling singer 
must flatter his patrons by silence if not by speech; he 
would be the last to speak thus. We do not find Pindar 
or Bacchylides saying: “I have visited Aegina, Corinth, 
Syracuse, and all gave me good welcome; but no pleasure 
came to my heart from them, so much dearer to me than all 
else was my fatherland.” 

Nothing has yet been said of 11—14. Since the last line 
is quoted with Theognis’ name in the Eudemian Ethics‘, and 
the second couplet is inseparable from the first, it is certain 
that the whole poem is the work of Theognis; and even 
Welcker did not banish it from the text? Now Pausanias? 
mentions among the temples of the Nisaean Megara ’Apte- 
pidos lepoy 6 ’Ayapéuvwv enoincey jvixa AOE Kadyavta 
oixotyvta év Meydpous és “Iduov érecbar meicwy. That the 
imperfect éwAee can denote the preparations for the expedition 
needs no proof. Thus 11—14 are beyond all doubt a poem 
of the Nisaean Megara‘; and since eight lines later Theognis 
calls himself a Megarian, we naturally conclude that when he 
wrote 11—1I4 he was not only an inhabitant but a citizen of 
the Nisaean Megara; for if (as we have seen reason to 


1 vii. ch. ro. 

2 Sitzler however knows no mercy. His treatment of this poem gives 
Reitzenstein ‘eine der vielen kleinen Freuden, welche sein Buch dem Leser bringt.’ 

ia Ie ea 

4 Agamemnon set up another temple to Artemis at Amarynthus in Euboea (see 
O. Schneider’s Cadimachea, ii. p. 233, fragment 76); so that if those who assign 
891—4 to an Euboean poet care to neglect the evidence of the Audemian Ethics, 
it is open to them to refer 11—12 to the Euboean temple. 
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believe) the arrangement of the poems is due to the poet 
himself, had be belonged to the Hyblaean Megara he would 
surely have avoided the inference which the neighbourhood 
of 11—14 and 19—26 suggests. 

For these reasons Beloch’s arguments cannot be held to 
outweigh the evidence of 11—14, 773—4 and 783—8. 


Il. Zhe Date of Theognis. 


Eusebius? and Cyril? put the du of Theognis in the 
fifty-eighth olympiad, Suidas? in the fifty-ninth, the Chronicon 
Paschale* in the fifty-seventh. How were these dates fixed? 
We have seen how Didymus settled the question of birthplace. 
Against a casual remark of Plato’s he set the evidence of the 
poems themselves. But we hear of no such witness as Plato 
for the date. In fact, beyond that one sentence in the Laws, 
the Greek scholars would seem to have had no shred of 
evidence about Theognis except his poems and what his 
poems implied. But the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
cannot have been chosen at random, and recently several 
writers have tried to discover the workings of the chron- 
ologists’ minds. 

Isocrates® couples Theognis with Phocylides; and if the 
two poets were regarded as contemporaries, the date of one 


1 Olympiad lviii. 1: Odoyres 6 woenThs éyrwplfero: ‘‘was becoming known,” 
“*floruit.” 

2 Adversus Julianum, i. p. 12: wevtnkosry dydby dduumcdde O€oyues 6 monris 
dvoudtero, vii. p. 225: wevtnxoory Kat dydéy dduumidds PwxvdAldys kal O€oyns 
éyevérOnv. 

3 S.v, O€oys: yeyovws év 7H vO" dduumidd. S.v. Bwxvdléns: Medjoros 
pirboopos, iyxpovos Oedyvidos* Hy dé éxdrepos wera XMS’ ern TO Towkdy, yeyovdres 
édvpmidds vO’, On the meaning of yeyovws and yéyove in Suidas see a paper by 
E. Rohde in the Rhezndsches Museum, xxxiii. pp. 161 ff. (reprinted in his AZecne 
Schriften, i. pp. 114 ff.). Rohde finds that out of 129 instances yéyove certainly 
denotes the dxu7 in 88, probably in 17; certainly denotes the date of birth in 6, 
perhaps in 4; there is nothing against the meaning #xuafer in 9; decision is 
impossible in 5. He shews (p. 169, u. 6) that in Suidas’ note on Phocylides jy 
and yeyovéres are parallel, so that yeyovéres must refer to the dxuy. 

4 Odoymes roinrhs éyvwplfero. 

5 Ad Nicoclem, 43. 
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may have fixed the date of the other. Hiller: thinks that 
some poem of Phocylides may have referred to the conquest 
of Ionia by Harpagus in the fifty-ninth olympiad. But H. 
Flach? very justly observes that such a poem would certainly 
have survived. Much more probable is the view of Bergk®, 
who thinks that the Greek scholars referred lines 773—82 to 
the proceedings of Harpagus, the first occasion when Greeks 
were threatened by the power of the Medes. True enough, 
as Flach says, the reader’s first thoughts assign the poem to 
the time of Darius or Xerxes. Certainly the modern reader’s 
first thoughts do; yet Bergk and Flach assign it to the time of 
Harpagus; and a Didymus may have preferred his second 
thoughts as well as a Bergk. Moreover the Greek scholars 
loved to push back the dates of the old poets as far as they 
could‘ They may have had other reasons also, such as a 
desire to reconcile the date of Theognis with the date of the 
Cypselids, if indeed they had Kuwedsdéwy in their texts 
in 894. 

Flach is for another explanation, which seems to be his 
own. He thinks that the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
was chosen as the middle of the period of oraows which began 
in Megara with the fall of Theagenes and ended with the 
final restoration of the aristocracy shortly before the Persian 
wars. Theagenes was driven out perhaps in 600 or 5905; the 
democracy was finally overthrown perhaps about 500; the 
middle of the period is therefore about 550 or 545, the fifty- 
seventh or fifty-eighth olympiad. But since both beginning 
and end are vague, the middle also must be vague. Why should 
the chronologists have chosen so rough a method when it was 
open to them to argue from lines 773—-82? For they must 
have referred these lines either to the conquest of Asia Minor 
or to one of the invasions of Greece. 

1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 457. 

2 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 390: ‘‘Wie oft wiirde ein auf jenes 
beklagenswerthe Freigniss sich beziehender oder das rasende Unwetter ankiindi- 
gender und warnender Vers von den Alten citirt worden sein!” 

3 Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, i. p. 301. 


4 The case of Thaletas is only one among many. 
5 Flach, p. 396, u. 4. 
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On the whole therefore it seems best to suppose with 
Bergk that the dx of Theognis was inferred from 773—82. 

What Theognis really had in his mind when he wrote 
those lines is another question. The Persians appear twice 
only in Theognis, in two neighbouring poems. The first has 
been discussed already from another point of view. At first 
sight line 764, undév tov Mnydev SevdcoTes oXeuov, Seems to 
shew that when Theognis wrote this poem his city, or the 
city wherein he was at the time, was in dread of the Persians. 
Flach however is of just the opposite opinion’. “The more 
observant reader must gather from 764, where Theognis 
acknowledges that he has no fear of the Persian war, that what 
is here meant is not the mighty and terrible expedition of 
Darius or Xerxes, but only the Persians’ attack on the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. When therefore Schomann? appeals to 
Herodotus’, and remarks that terror had spread in Greece 
since Darius’ demand for earth and water, he proves the con- 
verse of what he holds for true.” This view has a certain 
plausibility, since the war with Medes is mentioned casually, 
together with old age and death, as a trouble to be forgotten 
at a season of drinking, song and talk. But while old age 
and death are real troubles, and things with which the poet 
and his hearers had to reckon, the proceedings of Harpagus 
were in no sense a real trouble, still less a cause of fear, to 
a Megarian poet and his Megarian hearers; hardly more so 
than the Boer forces before Ladysmith were to Sydney at 
Christmas of 1899. The conquest of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor by Persia had no great interest for Megara or for any 
city of Greece proper, least of all for a Dorian city. Doubtless 
the Megarians sympathised with the Greeks and not with the 
Persians, but they sympathised only as onlookers. They 
cannot have felt surprise that Cyrus should take over the 
Greek subjects of the Lydian kings, and they had not the 
slightest reason to fear for their own safety. Even their 
sympathy was perhaps not very strong, for the panhellenic 


1 P. 392, n. 2. 2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 15. 
3 vi. 122. 
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feeling hardly existed before the Persian wars. In short, 
Theognis writing in Megara could never have mentioned the 
fear of Harpagus as one of the cares which his hearers were 
to drown in wine. 

Flach therefore is wrong; and if this poem is by a poet of 
Greece proper, it must refer to one of the Persian invasions 
of Greece. With this the language of 764 agrees: undév Tov 
Mydwv decdsoTes moreuov. In the first place, the participle 
takes its mood from the imperatival subjunctive wivwpev ; it 
is equivalent to a subjunctive, not an indicative ; it implies an 
exhortation, not, as Flach imagines, a statement. Secondly, 
decdsores means “fearing,” not “lamenting” or “ disgusted at”; 
it is appropriate to fears for one’s own safety, not a friend’s. 
Thirdly, it is more than doubtful whether tov Myjéwv rorepwov 
could be used thus to denote war waged by the Medes against 
some third party not named. In English we do not speak 
of the war between the United States and Spain as the 
Spanish war or the American war unless America or Spain 
is mentioned or implied in the context. This is a very 
natural principle, common perhaps to all languages. So in 
Greek, when only one of the belligerent parties is mentioned, 
the other must be inferred from the context!; and the con- 

A few examples will shew how the Greeks use réAeuos with a single genitive, 
or with an adjective equivalent to a single genitive, or with mpds and an accusative 
alone. //zad iii. 165 (Priam is speaking) : 


Beol vi por alrroi elow, 
of por épwpunoav mbreuov modvdaxpur ’Axadv. 
Herodotus vi. 2: ‘Iorcaios...brédwe rv "ldvwv tiv aryeuovlyy tod mpos Aapetov 
moA¢uov—the Ionians’ war with Darius. Thucydides i. 24. 5: of d¢ év rq wéde 
bvres Emidduvioe méumovew és thy Képxupay mpéoBeus...deduevor...rov TOv BapBdpwr 
wédepov karahdoar—the war of ol év 77 wéAet with the barbarians. Thucydides i. 
32. 4: €s Tov mapbyra mbrEnov Kopi Olwv épjwot de’ atrd kabécrauev—the Corcyraeans 
are speaking of their war with Corinth (Kopi @lwy certainly goes with ré\exov, not 
with épiuo). Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. 2. 22: A€yovres ws kal rd dpyatov ety 
ottw vdpinor, wh xXpnornpidgerOar rovs “Ednvas ép’ ‘EAMijvwv rodeuw—the two 
parties are expressed by"ENAqvas and ‘EAAjvwv (Liddell and Scott are wrong in 
supposing that ¢¢’ governs ‘EAAjvwv). Demosthenes, Philippic iv. 47: OnBalwv 
doxdduy did Tov Pwxixdv wodreuov yevouévwy—the Thebans’ war with the Phocians. 
Demosthenes, de Falsa Legatione, 83: t@ Bwxéwy rodeuw...4 7’ ard OnBalwy 
dde’ bwipxev tuiv Kal rd pndéwor’ éOetv av...eis riy Arruxhy Sl\ermov pydé 
OnBalovs—the war of Philip and Thebes against the Phocians. When both 
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text of 764 neither mentions nor suggests any city but that in 
which the poet writes. 

Lines 757-68 then were written by some one resident in 
a city which was in real though perhaps not instant danger 
from Persian arms; not necessarily in Megara, if this poem 
stood alone. But in the next poem but one, the place as well 
as the occasion is indicated. 773-88 were written at 
Megara, the city of Alcathous, whom Apollo helped in the 
task of restoring its walls; and they were written at a time 
when “the wanton host of the Medes” was a present peril to 
the city. To what events do they refer? Not to the disas- 
trous expedition of Mardonius in the year 492; for then 
the Persians got no further than Macedonia, the danger 
never came near Megara, and the Greeks never felt the need 
of union or the evils of discord. It was in 491, when Darius 
sent heralds to demand earth and water from the Greek 
cities, that fear of Persia began to be felt. Aegina and other 
islands, and perhaps the Thebans and Thessalians, submitted 
tothe king. In 490 the Persian army overran Euboea, which 
Theognis is known to have visited!; destroyed Eretria, per- 
haps the very city or a near neighbour of the very city in 
which he had stayed; and brought Athens, which is within 
thirty miles of Megara, into extreme danger; while Sparta, 
the leading city of Greece, remained criminally idle. Thus 
all the conditions of our poem are satisfied by the events of 
490. They are satisfied also by the last Persian invasion. 
In the winter of 481—480 the terrible army of Xerxes began 
its march. In 480 the Greeks’ first line of defence was broken 
at Thermopylae; the Persians occupied Histiaea and Attica, 
ravaged Phocis, and marched to Delphi, the holy place of 
the god to whom our poem is addressed; while the land 
forces of the Greeks retreated to the Isthmus, which they 
fortified, breaking up the road north of Corinth and abandon- 
ing Megara to the invader. Up to this point the Greeks had 


parties are to be expressed, two genitives are used, or a genitive together with 
ampos and an accusative. Thus Xenophon, Hedlenica iii. 2 ad finent: otrw pev dh 6 
Aaxedaipovlwy kal ’Hreiwy mébdewos née. 

1 Line 784. 
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worked together for the most part, but the dissensions which 
preceded the battle of Salamis suit the words adpadinv 
écopav Kal otadow ‘EAqjvav rNaopOopov. The victory at 
Salamis relieved Megara and southern Greece from danger 
for a while; but in May or June of 479 Mardonius occupied 
Athens for the second time, and his cavalry overran the 
Megarid? Early in the autumn of the same year the victories 
at Plataea and Mycale finally rid Greece of its foes. 

Thus our poem refers either to the invasion of 490 or to 
that of 480 and 479; to which of the two, we cannot say’, 
It may be urged that if Theognis had lived till 479 the 
events of the ten preceding years would have left more traces 
in his poetry; but such an argument from the poet’s silence 
can have little value. Nor can the question be decided by 
the words jjpos érepyouévov’, since the war of 490 and the 
two stages of the war of 480 and 479 each came to an end in 
the summer or early autumn. The important fact is that 
Theognis was alive and writing at least as late as 490. 


Ill. Cerinthus and the Lelantian Plain. 


ol por avarxins: amd pwev KnypiwOos ddronrer, 
Anravrouv & ayabov Keipetas otvoredov: 
oi © ayabot devyouvcr, modu &é Kaxoti Srérovew. 
ws 8) Kuyeribov Zevs dr™écere ryévos. 
Thus 891—4 are given by A. In the last line all the manu- 
scripts but A and one other have os cuedrifov. 

Cerinthus is first mentioned in the //ad; it was a town 
on the north-east coast of Euboea. 76 AnXavtoy mediov or 
70 Andavtiov mediov is first mentioned in the hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo; it was a rich plain lying between Eretria 


1 Herodotus ix. 14: broorpéwas 5€ ryv orparchy aye érl Ta Méyapa’ 7 6¢ trros 
TpoehMoica kaTimmdcaro xwpyv Tiv Meyapla. és rabryv.6n éxactdrw THs Evpwmns 
TO mpos Hrlou Sivovros 7 Ileporkh alrn orpariy dmlkero. 

2 J. Beloch (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 731, n. 2) decides in 
favour of 480, thinking the war of 490 inadmissible as well as all earlier events. 

3 For the connexion between spring and the worship of Apollo see G. F. 
Unger, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1890, pp. 153—83. 
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and Chalcis, and these cities often went to war about it). 
Now we know from line 784 that Theognis visited Euboea: 
HrOov perv yap eywye Kal eis YuKedyv Tote yalav, 
ArAVov §& EvBotns adpredoev tediov, 
Ladptnv tT Evpora Sovaxotpopou ayNadv dou, 
Kai wp épirevy poppovas tavtes émepyopevov. 
How do these lines bear upon 891—4? Line 784 has not 
received the attention which it deserves. sediov is never 
simply equivalent to yf or y@dr; the meaning “flat land” can 
always be traced®. Nevertheless the Latin version in Seber’s 
edition translates Evfoins dumedcev tediov by “ Euboeae 
vitiferum solum”; and in this rendering all subsequent 
writers must be supposed to have acquiesced, since none of 
them infers from these words anything more than that 
Theognis visited Euboea. But this translation is quite in- 
admissible. edéov must have its regular meaning “plain.” 
The next question is whether EvBoins is a genitive of 
definition or a partitive genitive. If the former, the words 
must mean: “the flat vine-clad island of Euboea.” But 


1 Strabo x. i. 12: 7d wey oby mdéov wpodbyouv GAAHAaLS al mbes aorar, mepl 
dé AnAdvrou duevexOetoa...(here is a lacuna)...0¥5 otrw Tedéws éravcavrTo. In x. 
iii, 6 Strabo says that Curetes settled in Chalcis and waged continual wars about 
the Lelantian plain. 
2 Apparent exceptions vanish under scrutiny. In //ad viii. 21— 
GAN’ ovdk dy épicatr’ €E ovpardbev edlovde 
Ziv’ trarov pujorwp'— 
aedlov means the lower ground in contrast with the mountain-top; for é otpavédev 
is equivalent to é& OvAvusroro, where the meeting of the gods to whom Zeus speaks 
is being held—line 3: dxporary Kopupy ToAvéepddos OvAvumoo. Line 25 proves 
this beyond all doubt, in spite of Aristarchus’ law that in Homer Olympus is never 
another name for the sky. //iad xx. 145: 
TELXOS... 

bynrbv, 76 pd ol TpBes kal Tladdas "AOjvy 

moteov, Oppa TO Kiros Urexmpopuywy ddA€éatro, 

érrére pu cevaro am’ hdvos medtovde— 
from the broken beach to the level ground behind. Odyssey xv. 183: 

h kat ep’ Urmouv pdorw Bddev* ol 5é wdd’ oka 
qiéav medtovde dia mrddos peuawres— 

into the open country from the town, which the poet imagined perhaps as built, 
like many old towns, on a height. 
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Euboea is not flat. For the most part it is very mountainous. 
“Its general want of breadth,” says Grote}, “leaves little room 
for plains. The area of the island consists principally of 
mountain, rock, dell, and ravine.” The only two plains of 
any extent are the plain of Histiaea and the Lelantian 
plain. Nor is it noted as a whole for its vineyards, but for its 
pastures or cornfields; and the only parts which were famous 
for wine were the two plains just mentioned, 7oAvotaduaos 
‘Ioriaia? and Andavrou ayabov oiveredov. If then Evoins is 
a genitive of definition, Theognis has given an incredibly bad 
description of the island for one who had visited it. Surely 
it is not fair to charge him with this blunder, if the passage 
will bear another interpretation. If Evfoins is taken to be 
a partitive genitive, all difficulty is removed. 

What Theognis says, then, is not “I have visited Euboea, 
that vine-clad plain,” but “I have visited the vine-clad plain 
which is in Euboea.” By this he can have meant nothing 
but the Lelantian plain. The plain of Histiaea is of no 
importance in Greek literature. The Lelantian plain, on the 
other hand, is mentioned in the hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
among the places which Apollo passed when he came down 
from Olympus and journeyed through Thessaly, Euboea and 
Boeotia till he came to Telphusa; and in history it is promi- 
nent as a cause of disputes between Chalcis and Eretria. 

Notice that lines 783—6 have resisted all attacks. Not 
even Welcker or Sitzler banishes them from Theognis. It 
may therefore be said with certainty that Theognis visited 
the Lelantian plain, which would imply that he visited either 
Chalcis or Eretria or both* This fact makes it at least 
highly probable that he and no other is the author of lines 
891—4, of wor avadkins KTH. 

A further reason for thinking them the work of a visitor 


1 History of Greece, pt. 11. ch. xii. 

2 Tiad ii. 537. 

3 If we ascribe to Theognis one version of the hexameters yalys pév rdons 76 
Tlehagyexov dpyos &uewov xrd., that would be a reason for preferring Chalcis to 
Eretria here, since the men who drank the water of fair Arethusa were the men of 
Chalcis. 
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to Euboea, not a native, is to be found in line 888. 885—90 
may be translated thus:— 

“ Peace and plenty be the lot of this city, that I may revel 
with others; I love not evil war. 

“And prick not up thine ear too much at the herald’s loud 
cry, for ’tzs not for our fatherland that we strive. 

“Nay, but it were shame to be present and mounted on 
swift steeds and yet not look upon the sorrowful battle.” 

Then follow 891—4, the lines under discussion. We have 
already seen reason to believe that the pieces of our collec- 
tion are not arranged haphazard or on any arbitrary principle. 
Other things equal, it is desirable that adjacent pieces should 
be interpreted in the light of one another. Applying this 
method to 885—94, we find that in the first two couplets the 
poet is for holding aloof from the war, with which asa stranger 
he has no great concern. In the third, which is antithetic to the 
first two, he puts forward the other side of the question, the 
disgrace of standing idle while others fight. In the fourth he 
bewails the misfortunes of the city with which are his sym- 
pathies, and curses those to whom its failure is due. The 
whole is a short chain of little poems. Thus 891—4 may 
fairly be assumed to be the work of one who was interested 
in the war not as a member of either of the parties but as a 
visitor from abroad*. This serves to strengthen one’s distrust 
of the criticism which banishes poems from Theognis for no 
better reason than that they mention places with which he 
was not obviously and admittedly connected. 

The question remains, what was this war wherein Cerinthus 
was destroyed and the Lelantian plain laid waste? Strabo 
and others tell us that the Lelantian plain was the cause of 


1 Jt is grammatically better to take the words thus than to include the 
participles under the u#, though the use of the accusatives (rapedvra and émBdvra) 
instead of datives is perhaps slightly in favour of the latter course. 

2 W. Vischer thinks that éAw in 893 proves that 891—4 cannot be by 
Theognis, since in Theognis wé\:s always refers to Megara. It would be more 
accurate to say that més refers to the city in which Theognis was residing when 
he wrote each poem, and that most or many of his political poems were written in 
Megara. 


H. 19 
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quarrels between Chalcis and Eretria, but accurate knowledge 
of the history of Euboea before the Persian wars we have 
none; and we do not know how Cerinthus, which was more 
than thirty miles from those two cities, came to be involved 
in their disputes, though of course many towns of Euboea 
may have fought on either side. All that it is safe to say is 
that the destruction of Cerinthus and the ravaging of the 
plain took place in some war between Chalcis and Eretria. 

An attempt has been made to infer an approximate date 
from an emendation of 894. The word xvwerifov or 
axuyerrivoy is unmetrical and apparently meaningless. Her- 
mann proposed Kuyedddv, and Bergk reads Kuwersd€éur ; 
and no better conjecture has been made. What would this 
word mean? Merope’s father was named Cypselus, but he 
is quite unimportant in legend and in no way connected with 
Euboea. Another Cypselus was the father of the elder 
Miltiades ; but he does not appear to have taken a leading 
part in affairs, and his famous descendants are never called 
and are not likely to have been called Cypselids, since a 
patronymic is not thus applied to several successive genera- 
tions unless the person from whose name it comes was 
himself a man of note. Nor is it likely that the Athenian 
Cypselus was connected with the Cypselids of Corinth or 
with the Arcadian Cypselus, the father of Merope; for his 
family claimed descent from Aeacus king of Aegina’. The 
only Cypselids who play a part in history are the tyrants of 
Corinth. The dynasty was founded by Cypselus, who reigned 
from about 655 to 625; it was continued by his son Periander, 
who reigned probably from 625 to 584; and it ended with 
Psammetichus, who reigned three years?» Thus if line 894 
refers to any of these three, the poem cannot well have been 
written later than 581; and it is incredible that the literary 
activity of Theognis should have lasted from 581 to 490. 

But the reference to the Cypselids of Corinth is very far 


1 Herodotus vi. 35: MeAriddns 6 Kupédov...7a mév dvéxabev dm’ Alaxod re cat 
Alyivns yeyovds. The silence of Herodotus proves that Miltiades was not related 
to the Cypselids of Corinth. 

® The length of each reign is given by Aristotle, Politics v. 12. 
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from certain. To begin with, Kupedcdéwv is only a conjecture; 
and though the change is small it does not remove all 
difficulty. The use of ows to introduce a wish is called 
barbarous by Cobet ; and even if this condemnation is too 
severe’, 67 is out of place. It is therefore possible that some 
larger corruption has occurred than the change of A to Z2 
But even if Kuyedsdéwv were established in the text beyond 
all doubt, still we should not be bound to refer it to the 
Cypselids of Corinth, We have seen that two persons of 
history and one of legend bore the name Cypselus, so that it 
cannot have been very rare. Moreover the evidence on which 
Corinth is given a part in the struggle between Chalcis and 
Eretria is extremely weak, as a careful examination will 
shew. 

The reason why so much more importance is attached 
to this war by modern than by ancient writers is perhaps to 
be traced to a misunderstanding of a passage of Thucydides. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the first book 
Thucydides describes the earliest sea-battles and the growth 
of naval powers. In the fifteenth chapter he turns to wars 
waged on land. “ War by land,” he says, “ whence any power 
was derived there was none. All that did take place were 
between neighbours and neighbours. Greeks did not go on 
foreign expeditions far from home for the subjugation of. 
others. For the chief cities were not surrounded by subject 
states. Nor again did they form free and equal alliances for 
purposes of war*. Instead of that, the disputes were local and 
confined to adjoining cities. The war in which more than in 
any other the rest of Greece also took part as allies of one or 
the other party was the war waged of old between Chalcis 
and Eretria.” That is not to say that all the rest of Greece 
or any considerable part of it took sides. Allthat Thucydides 


1 The three passages which Bergk quotes from Homer against him are ill 
chosen, for in two at least ws should be read. 
2 It is perhaps worth while to notice that xjpuwOos means bee-bread and 
kupédov a beehive. 
3 This must be the meaning of the sentence. avrof means ‘‘of their own free 
will.” 
19—2 
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says is that more states besides the principals in the quarrel 
took part in this war than in the other land-wars of the early 
times of Greece ; he does not say that these foreign partici- 
pants were either many (except by comparison) or important. 
It must be evident to any one who follows out the train of 
thought that Thucydides regarded it as a land-war, not as 
a sea-war, and therefore as a small war, notagreat. If to the 
Milesians, the Samians, and some Thessalians, who are known 
to have joined in, we add Megara and Corinth, who are 
thought by some? to have joined in, then this war must have 
been a striking exception to the rule which Thucydides lays 
down: éxdnpous otpateias mov amo THs éavt@y én adddoV 
Kataotpopy ovK éEnecav oi “EXAnves. 

The language of Herodotus too suggests that this war was 
after all only a small affair. He mentions it only once, in 
v. 99:—’Apectaydpns 5é, érresdy of Te AOnvaior aT iKOVTO €iKOGL 
vnucl, ama ayouevos “Epetpstéwv mévte tpinpeas, of ov THY 
"AOnvaiwv yapw éotparevovTo adda THY avTav Mudnciwr, 
operrcueva aot atrodidovtes (of yap 6 Mudrrjovoe mporepov 
totat “Epetpuedoe tov mpos Xadxidéas modcuov cuvdijvescay, 
bre wep Kal Xad«idedou avtia Epetptéwy cai Mirnoiov Lapuos 
€BonGeov)—obTor dy éreite ode awixovTo Kai of dNNOL TULpAXoL 
maphoay, érovéeto otpatninv o Apiotayopns és Lapdis. No 
mention of Samos or the Samians has occurred before this 
point in the fifth book; they are not mentioned again until 
chapter 112, and then quite casually; and they took no part 
in the march to Sardis. Why then does Herodotus single 
out Samos for mention here? It is hard to believe that he 
would not have mentioned Megara and Corinth as well, had 
he known that they too joined in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. It is true that Miletus and the neighbouring island 
of Samos form a sort of pair; but so would Megara and 
Corinth, if they sided one with Chalcis and one with Eretria?. 
Nor is it like Herodotus to miss such a chance of giving 
information by the way. The inference is obvious: Miletus 


1 By the writer of the article on Chalkis in Pauly-Wissowa, to take a very 
recent instance. : 
2 As the writer in Pauly-Wissowa would have us believe. 
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and Samog,were the only two cities of note which Herodotus 
knew to have taken part in the war. Perhaps the northern 
colonies of Chalcis and Eretria assisted their mother-cities ; 
but no city of Chalcidice approached the importance of 
Samos or Miletus in early times; and lack of ships may have 
prevented them from giving effective help. The silence of 
Herodotus, Thucydides and later writers is a very strong 
reason for excluding Corinth and Megara from the war. It 
is true that the Corinthians, perhaps in the reign of Periander, 
founded Potidaea in Chalcidice’; but that proves nothing, 
for it must not be supposed that this region was an Euboean 
preserve. The quarrel between Periander and Samos is not 
referred by Herodotus? to the Euboean war, but only to a 
consequence of Periander’s relations with Corcyra. The sup- 
position that Chalcis, Eretria, Samos and Miletus were the, 
only considerable cities engaged in the war is in no way 
incompatible with the passage of Thucydides ; for a land-war 
which embraced cities on both sides of the Aegean was an 
exception to the rule which he had laid down; and if he had 
known of any war which involved many more cities than four 
he would not have laid down the rule, or at least he would 
have dwelt longer upon the exception. 

For these reasons it is very rash to assume that Kuyeasdéwy, 
if that is what Theognis wrote, refers to the participation of 
the Corinthian dynasty in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. If on the other hand we follow Camerarius* and 
take Kuyedrdéwv to be a use of the particular for the general, 
and to mean nothing more than rupavyev, then the word 
ceases to be evidence for the date of these lines, except in so 
far as it proves that they were not written before the latter 
part of the reign of Periander; for Periander was the first 
Cypselid tyrant, and the early years of his reign could not 
have made his name a reproach. 


1 See W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 

2 iii. 48—9. 

% This is his note: éwjveyxe 6€ dpay mapomuwon, Kara Toy TupavviKas Kal Wuds 
TposTarovvTwy, H Kal mavotpyws évedpevdvTwy TH T&v worry édevOepla, ptpovpevor 
(sic) ras Kuyédov rod ’Heriwvos 7 Iepidvdpou toi Kuyédou dvoctoupylas. 
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Flach mentions another suggestion: “A. von Gutschmid 
has reminded me that by the race of the Cypselids may well 
be meant the Athenian Miltiades, son of Cypselus, and that 
the events in Euboea to which the poet refers may belong to 
the year 506 BC.” This is highly improbable. We do not 
hear nor is it likely that the family of Miltiades was ever 
called “the Cypselids.” The elder Miltiades was dead before 
506; the younger, the son of Cimon, does not figure in 
Athenian history until after the collapse of the Ionian revolt, 
and in 506 he was engaged in the affairs of the Chersonese. 
Nor does Cerinthus appear to have had any share in the events 
of 506%. Herodotus’ description’ of the Athenian invasion of 
Euboea mentions no city but Chalcis. There may be some 
who would understand Kuyeacdéwv of the Corinthians and yet 
refer the lines to the events of 506. But why should the 
Corinthians be cursed for the fall of Chalcis? It is true that 
the Corinthians were the cause of the breaking up of the 
army of Cleomenes’, whereby Athens became free to avenge 
herself on Boeotia and Chalcis: but why should the poet’s 
resentment be directed against them rather than against the 
Athenians themselves? And why should he call the Corin- 
thians Kuyediéar, when Corinth was in the hands of the 
party which had expelled the Cypselids? 

These hypotheses being discarded, we are left with the 
simple fact that the poem speaks of the destruction of 
Cerinthus and the wasting of the Lelantian plain. Since 
Eretria was no longer a city of consequence after the Persian 
invasion of 490, and since the plain was in dispute before 
that between Eretria and Chalcis, it is to be presumed that 
these lines were written before 490; but how long before we 
cannot say*. 


1 This is well shewn by W. Vischer, Aleine Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 
2 v.77. 3 Herodotus v. 75. 
4 More is said about this question in Appendix VII. 
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IV. The Sicilian Elegy. 


Suidas tells us that Theognis éypaev édeyelav eis tods 
cobévtas Tév Lupaxovcioy év TH modvopxia. Some scholars 
have referred this to the events narrated by Herodotus? in his 
account of Hippocrates tyrant of Gela: mondopxéovtos yap 
‘Immoxpateos KadvdcroXiras te cai Naklous cal Zayxralovs Te 
kai Aeovtivovs kat mpos Supnkociouvs te Kal THY BapBapwv 
avxvoUS, aviyp épaivero év tovToLot Toiat Todeu“oLct éwY O 
TéXxov Ramrpdtatos. tov bé elroy Todiwy TovTwY TAD 
Lupnxovecav ovdenia aréduye SovrA0cvvnv pos ‘Iamoxpareos. 
LupynKocious € KopivOsoi re nat Kepxupaios éppicarto wayn 
écowlévtas él motaue "EdXaipw: éppicavto 8 obtou éml 
Towwide Kxatadrakaytes, ém @ Te ‘Iamoxpater Kapapivav 
Lupnkociovs tapadodvat: Lupynkociay S€ Hv Kapapwa 706 
dpxyaiov. Note in the first sentence the arrangement of the 
copulae, and the preposition mpos. Since rodsopxéeey mpds 
Tuvas is not a possible construction, it is evident that wodvop- 
Kéovtos governs no word later than Acovtivovs. The pro- 
ceedings against the Syracusans, then, were not of the nature 
of a siege, and Herodotus goes on to explain why: because 
after Hippocrates had defeated the Syracusans on the Eloros 
peace was brought about by the intervention of Corinth and 
Corcyra’. 

We know of no siege of Syracuse earlier than the famous 
siege which began in 414. Accordingly some scholars see in 
the words of Suidas a confused reference to the siege of 414, 
and ascribe this elegy to “the writer of very frigid tragedies 
who was nicknamed Snow.” But this person did not belong 
to literature except indirectly through the gibes of Aristo- 
phanes?, and it is not likely that his works survived, or even 
their names. Moreover, if he wrote on those who were saved 
from the siege, they must have been the remnants of the 
Athenian army, so that Suidas’ words are no true description 


1 vii. 154. 
2 See E. A. Freeman, “story of Sicily, ii. pp. 116—9. 
3 Acharnians 11, 140; Thesmophoriazusae 170. 
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of such a poem; and if the text is wrong, or Suidas mistaken, 
the elegy may have been written by our Theognis after all. 

We know of only one event which could have given him 
occasion for such a poem. In 483 the inhabitants of the 
Hyblaean Megara were removed “from the city and district,” 
as Thucydides says, by Gelon tyrant of Syracuse, This was 
between the battle of Marathon and the battle of Salamis, 
therefore either not long before or not long after the time 
when Theognis wrote 77388. He was for some part of his . 
life a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara; and he must have 
visited Sicily once at least before he wrote 773—88, if 783—8 
are to be attached (as they certainly should be) to what 
precedes. Perhaps he was in the city during the siege, and 
its fall was the cause of his return to his birthplace; but this 
cannot of course be proved. In any case the colony’s 
calamity was a very natural theme for a poet of the mother 
city to choose. 

Gelon’s treatment of Megara is thus described by Hero- 
dotus?: Meyapéas te tods ev YuKedin, ws TodLopKedcpevor &s 
Omoroyinu TpoTexwpHoay, Tos pév avTdY TaYéas, deLpapéevous 
Te ToAEg“ov avT@® Kal Tpocdoxavtas atrordéecOat Sia TovTo, 
ayayov és tas Lupnxoveas Todujtas éwoince: Tov Sé dipov 
Tov Meyapéwv, ove éovta petaitioy Tod moe uou ToUTOU ovdé 
mpoodexopevoy KaKkov ovdev treicecOal, ayaywv Kal TovTOUS 
és tas Lupnxovaas améboto em’ éEaywyyn ex Lixerins. If we 
insert vo in the text of Suidas, éAeyeiav els Tovs owOévtas 
tro Tov Xupaxovaiwy év TH Todopxia might mean “ an elegy 
on those who were kept by the Syracusans in the siege,” that 
is to say, the rich Megarians whom Gelon kept as citizens of 
Syracuse, in contrast with the common people whom he sold 
out of Sicily. eés would then mean not “in honour of” but 
simply “on,” its usual meaning in the titles, for example, of 
the poems in the Greek anthology. Possibly the elegy was 


1 The evidence for this event and its date is in Thucydides vi. 3 and 4, 
Herodotus vii. 156. See Grote, new edition, v. p. 69; Freeman, ii. pp. 131—2, 
498—9. 
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not laudatory but abusive, in the manner of Archilochus 
rather than of Simonides. 

Other alterations of the text might be suggested. If els 
Tovs cwOévrTas amd Tov Xupakovoiwy were read, the reference 
might be to a party of irreconcileables who had broken 
through the besieging army and made good their escape, 
like the two hundred and twelve at Plataea. Herodotus 
mentions nothing of the kind, but his account is not full. 
The confusion, however, is very likely due to Suidas himself. 
In any case it is probable that his statement is not false, but 
only a mistaken account of the truth. Of the elegy itself not 
a trace remains; ovdév Oavpacrov, for the Modca tradixy 
almost shared its fate. The fact that there occurred in 
483 an event which satisfies more or less the statement of 
Suidas is an additional reason for thinking that the literary 
activity of Theognis lasted till the time of the Persian wars, 
and that the traditional date of his axpy is wrong. 

Thus, though the evidence is not enough to fix the date 
of Theognis with precision, it suffices to prove almost beyond 
doubt that he was writing as late as 490 and probably some 
years later. 


V. Onomacritus. 


Remarks were made above on the names of the persons 
to whom Theognis writes. Some of them, we found, occur 
disproportionately often in inscriptions of Boeotia, Oropus 
and Chalcis; but more than this there is no hope of learning 
except with regard to the Onomacritus of line 503 and the 
Simonides of 469, 667 and 1349. 

There are two Onomacriti in Greek history. Of one no 
more is known than what may be gathered from a passage 
in Aristotle’s Politics!: mespdvtar 5é Twes Kal ovvayew ws 
"Ovopaxpirov pev yevouévov mpdtou Sewod epi vopobecian, 
yupvacbjvar § adrov év Kpyty Aoxpdy dvta Kal émidnuobyta 
xara Tréxvnv pavtixny: Touvtov é yevérBar Oddyta Eraipor, 


1 U1. ix. p. 1274 a. 
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@arntos & axpoarny Aveodpyov nai Zddeveov, Zareveou Sé 
Xapavdav. adda tabta pév Néyovow doKxerrToTEpov THY Ypovery 
éyovres. The Thales here mentioned is of course not the 
philosopher of Miletus but the lyric poet of Gortyn or 
Elyros in Crete. Several pieces of evidence connect him 
with Lycurgus*. The account which Aristotle slights made 
him the instructor of Zaleucus; and since the legislation of 
Zaleucus is assigned to 660, the date of Thaletas and his 
companion Onomacritus could not on that view have been 
later than the end of the eighth century or the beginning of 
the seventh, and so not later, perhaps earlier, than the 
probable date of Callinus and Archilochus. Bergk thinks 
it quite likely that Thaletas used the elegiac metre freely as 
others did®. It is not likely at all. Since Thaletas never 
figures in Greek literature except as one of the earliest 
masters of melic poetry, there is a strong presumption that 
he did not write elegiacs; for elegiacs of his would have had 
an especial value as the earliest or among the earliest of their 
kind, and at least the memory of them would have survived. 
Hence it is hard to agree with Bergk, who says of lines 
503—8: “This Onomacritus seems to be the Locrian, not the 
Athenian......If it is to the Locrian Onomacritus that these 
lines are addressed, the poem should perhaps be ascribed to 
Thaletas.” Surely Aristotle’s criticism applies to the German 
scholar: a\dd tatdTa mév Aéyer aoKeTTOTEpoy TaY xYXpdovaV 
éyov. 

The other Onomacritus is mentioned in Herodotus’ narra- 


1 This fact seems to render valueless an argument advanced by Professor 
Ridgeway (in the Zransactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, ii. p. 135) 
and accepted by Mr Hicks (in the edition of books i—v of the Politics by 
Susemihl and Hicks) against the authenticity of this chapter of the Politics. 
Professor Ridgeway points out that the form @dAyros is contrary to the practice of 
Aristotle, who elsewhere uses the proper dialectic forms of personal names; compare 
Odrew rod MidAyolov in 1259 a. But here Aristotle is speaking of the poet, 
sometimes called Thaletas, who was not an Ionian but a Cretan; and the by-form 
Oadjras shews that the stem of his name OdAns is Oadyr-, and the genitive 
accordingly Oddnros; compare xéAys, Md-y7s etc. 

2 All that is known about him is recorded in Susemihl and Hicks, Pp. 352. 

5 Note on 1211—6: ‘tquem elegiaco numero passim sicut alios usum esse, 
sane est verisimile.”’ 
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tive of the visit of the Pisistratidae to Xerxes at the Persian 
court?: éyovtes "Ovopaxpitov dvdpa ’AOnvaiov ypnopwordyov 
Te Kat diabétnv ypnopov tév Movaatov aveBeBnxecav, THY 
éxPpnv mpoxatadrvoapevor &Enracbn yap bo ‘Immapyou tod 
Tlecovotpdtov 6 ‘Ovopaxpitos €& "AOnvéwy, éx’ adtopwp@ addovs 
tm Aacou tod ‘Eppsovéos éumroutwy és ta Movoatov ypnouov 
os at émt Anuvw érixetpevas vioco. addaritolato Kata Ths 
Oaracons. 810 é&jdacé puv 6 “Immapyos, mpoTepov ypewpevos 
Ta uadota. ToTe S€ cuvavaBds bxws amixouto és dYrw THY 
Baotréos, Aeyovtwy tév Tlevovotpatidéwy mepl adtod cemvors 
Noyous Karéreye THY Ypnouady’ ef wév Te évéos ohardwa Pépov 
T® PapBapw, Tov pev Ereye oddév, 0 Sé Ta evTUYécTATA 
exeyopevos edeye, Tov Te “EXAnoTovTov ws CevyPhvar yxpeov 
ein tm avdpds Ilépcew, tHv te €kacw éEnyedpevos. obdTos TE 
é7 xpnep@déwv Tpoaepéepero, Kab ot TE Teocotpatioas Kab ot 
*Arevabdar yvopas atrodecxvipevot. This interesting person 
was expelled from Athens before 514, when Hipparchus was 
murdered; and he was in Susa after 485, when Xerxes 
came to the throne. Thus he was of mature years between 
490 and 480, the limits within which Theognis wrote lines 
773—88; he was engaged like Theognis in poetical work; 
and Megara is less than thirty miles from Athens. But the 
evidence, though it points to the identification of the friend of 
Theognis with the forger of oracles, does not suffice to prove 
it. This however is certain, that if the Onomacritus of line 
503 is either of the two he is the Athenian poet and not the 
Locrian lawgiver. 


VI. Simonides. 


According to the old chronologists the iambic poet 
Simonides led colonists from Samos to Amorgos four 
hundred and ninety years after the Trojan war, and so 
early in the seventh century.” 


1 vii. 6. 
2 In the Chrestomathy of Proclus he is made contemporary with a Macedonian 
king ’Avdyvios, of whom nothing seems to be known. 
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Simonides of Ceos described himself in 476 as dydaxov- 
raérer tradi Aewrpéreos: This does not prove that he was 
then just eighty years old, but it implies that he was nearer 
eighty than seventy or ninety. He was therefore born soon 
after 560. He was invited to Athens by Hipparchus, who 
ruled with his brother from 527 to 514. After 514 he visited 
Thessaly, but in 490, when the battle of Marathon was 
fought, he had returned to Athens; and he was still or again 
at Athens in 476, when he trained a choir and recorded its 
victory in the poem quoted above. Afterwards he travelled 
to Magna Graecia and Sicily, where he died in 467. 

The Parian Marble mentions another poet named Simo- 
nides, who would be the grandfather of the great poet of 
Ceos?. He cannot have been born much later than 600. 
The grandson of the great Simonides would not be born 
much before 510. 

Another poet called Simonides is known only from Suidas: 
Lywvidyns Kaptatios 7) “Eperpsed’s, éromoids: thy eis Avribda 
ovvodov Tov Ayaor, Tpimérpav BiBria B', wept Iduyeveias &v. 
He is probably later than Theognis, for the iambic metre was 
not applied to epic themes in early times. 

Simonides of Amorgos may possibly have been alive 
between 490 and 480 if the weaker tradition of his date is 
true. Simonides of Ceos was certainly alive then and in his 
prime; and in 490 and 476 he was at Athens, less than thirty 
miles from Megara. His grandfather can hardly have lived 
till 490. His grandson may have been alive then, but he 
cannot have been of mature years during much of Theognis’ 
life. The poet of Carystos or Eretria was probably not 
contemporary with Theognis. Thus it is most likely to the 
great Simonides, if to any of the five men of that name, that 
Theognis addressed lines 467—96, 667—-82 and 1345—5o. 
Further than this it is not safe to go. 


1 Fragment 147. 
? Croiset, ii.? p. 336, u. 1; H. Flach, Chronicon Parium, p. 22. 
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VII. Megara in the sixth century. 


Our knowledge of the history of Megara during the 
sixth century is neither extensive nor precise. The following 
passages have been used by Sitzler, Hiller, Flach and others. 

Plutarch, “EAAnvica, 18: tis  madwtoxia; Meyapeis 
Ocayévn Tov TUpavvoy éxBadovtes dArLyov ypovoyv érwppovyncav 
Kata THY ToNTELay’ eita TOAAY Kata I]AdtTwva Kal dxpatov 
avtois édevOepiav Tdv Snuaywyav oivoxootvtov Siapbapévtes 
TavrTaract TaT dAXa TOS TAOVALOLS AaENyuS TPOTEpEepoVTO Kal 
maptovtes eis TAS OlKias aUTaV of mévntes nElovy éotiacbat Kal 
Sevmrvety ToduTEAds, et bé pa) TUyYavotev, mpds Biav Kal pe? 
UBpews éypawvto’ mao. téros 5é Sdypa Oéwevos Tovs TOKoUS 
dverpatrovTo Tapa TOV SavetaTav, ods SedwKoTes éTUyYavor, 
madwroklay Td yuyvouerov tpocayopevoartes. 

Aristotle, Politics, 1302 b: 6a xatadpovnow 6é Kal 
oractivover Kai éritiOevtat, olov & te rais dduyapyias..., 
kat év tats Snpoxpatiass ot evTopor Katappovicartes THs 
draklas kal avapxias, olov cal év OnBais wera tHv év Oivo- 
PUTOLS MaXNY KAKas TodLTEvouEeVvols 7) Snuoxpatia SiepOapn, Kat 
% Meyapéwv 80 atakiav Kai avapyiay irrnGévtor. 

1304 b: mee pam NT TINS dé Kal ev Meyepess KaTenvdn 
Snpwoxpatia: of yap Snwaryaryol, iva Xpnpara exaiat Dpiverietys 
é&éBaddXov ToddAovs TOV yyeopipon, &ws ToNAovS erroinady TOUS 
hevyovtas: of dé KaTidvTes eviknoay payouevos Tov Sjwov Kal 
KaTéoTnoay THY bALyapxXiav. 

1300 a: 7) yap waves of ToAtTaL Kabiaotaowy 7) TLvés, Kat 1) 
én TavTov 7 éx TwWav apwpicpevav, oloy ) TyummaTe 7 ryéveEL 
 adpeth 7 Tus TowovtT@ Gdrdg, domep év Meydpos ex THY 
cuyKxaTerOovtwy Kai cuppayecapévay pos Tov Shyov. 

Strabo, ix. I. 18: wodXais 66 Kéypntar wetaBorats 4% TAY 
Meyapéov mods, cuppéver & Bums péxpe viv. 

From these passages it appears that after the fall of 
Theagenes the people gradually gained power until they 
established a reign of terror. Many of the aristocrats were 
banished that their property might be confiscated. When 
the exiles had become numerous they attacked and defeated 
the democrats and set up an oligarchy. 
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This outline has been filled in by different writers in 
different ways. Flach, for instance, tells us? that the aristo- 
crats were defeated in battle by the democrats. He refers to 
the first of the three passages of the Politics, which contains 
no mention of any such battle; indeed Aristotle’s use of the 
imperfect é&éBaddov and the clause éws woAdovs éroincay 
tous devyovtas make it quite certain that the aristocrats were 
not expelled in a body, but one by one or a few at a time, 
probably by abuse of legal forms and not by force. The 
exiles, says Flach, conspired against the democracy, but their 
first attempt, of which Theognis was the life and soul, mis- 
carried through dissension. For this there is not a shred of 
evidence. At the second attempt, he continues, the exiles 
defeated the democrats, who had previously chosen a tyrant. 
The evidence for this tyrant is lines 847—-50 of Theognis ; 
evidence to shew that he was reigning when the nobles 
restored themselves there is none. At the beginning of the 
Persian wars, he says in conclusion, quiet had been completely 
restored in Megara. The only evidence for this is the fact 
that Megara took part in the Persian wars; but so did 
Athens, and yet Athens was divided by political dissensions 
which were forgotten in face of a national danger. 

Where Flach has advanced so boldly cautious men will 
fear to tread. We have all seen puzzles consisting of sections 
cut in various shapes, which can only be fitted together in 
one way. If some of the pieces of such a puzzle are missing 
the rest may be combined in several different arrangements, 
none necessarily right. From this Megarian puzzle not some 
but most of the pieces are lost. The wisest course is to 


1 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 395. Flach pays Sitzler the compliment 
of close imitation, not observing that Sitzler draws upon his fancy. Compare 
pp. 397—8 of Flach with pp. 46—7 of Sitzler’s edition. The German is little 
more than a paraphrase of the Latin, less some qualifications such as ‘“‘ut videtur” 
and plus some lively touches such as ‘‘ Strassenkampf.” 

As evidence for Megara’s part in the Persian wars Sitzler rightly refers to 
Simonides, epigram 107, and Herodotus viii. 1, viii. 45, ix. 21. Flach refers to 
these passages as ‘‘Simon. ep. 107; Herod. i. 45, ix. 41,” and appeals to them 
in support of his description of the exiles’ second attack and their defeat of the 
democrats, events with which they have nothing to do. 
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throw up the game in despair. There might be some hope of 
success if the poems of Theognis were arranged in chrono- 
logical order; but that not even Sitzler assumes. Of the 
poems which can be dated with anything like certainty the 
earlier, the Euboean poem, comes after the later, the poems 
on the Persian wars. To Theognis or whoever arranged his 
poems as we have them their bearing on historical events was 
probably of little importance; it was their intrinsic value that 
he cared about; and the method on which he arranged them 
can no more be discovered at this distance of time than the 
method on which Virgil arranged his Eelogues or Horace his 
Odes. Hiller, with his usual wisdom, chooses the better part’. 
“At the time when Megara was allied with Athens, between 
459 and 446, no exclusive oligarchy reigned; we hear of 
democratic conditions at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war? What troubles and transformations the politics of this 
restless little people underwent, how often different forms of 
constitution replaced one another—in the present state of our 
knowledge who will trust himself to answer these questions 
with a confident voice?” 


1 Neue Jahrbucher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459+ 
2 Thucydides iv. 66. 


CONCLUSION. 


IT remains to sum up the results to which these studies in 
Theognis lead. What has been found to be likely will here, 
for the sake of brevity, be set down as true. 

Theognis was a citizen of the Nisaean Megara. He lived 
to see the army of Xerxes enter Greece. He was acquainted 
with Onomacritus the forger of oracles, and with the lyric 
poet Simonides of Ceos. Before the Persian invasion he had 
visited Sparta, where he had friends ; Euboea, where he took 
an interest in some quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria; and 
Sicily, where he became a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara. 
In some period of banishment he dwelt at Thebes. From 
his short elegiac poems, or some of them, he formed two 
collections not very different in contents or arrangement from 
the first and second books of our text. He wrote also an 
elegy on some siege of Syracuse or the Hyblaean Megara, 
which has perished ; and poems in at least one other metre, 
including eight hexameters which survive. 

It is the hope of the author that these studies have 
readjusted the balance of Theognidean criticism, and that 
henceforward the mere presence of a poem in the manuscripts 
will be taken as evidence that Theognis wrote it and put it 
where it is. Many difficulties of course will remain, but they 
will be not unlike the difficulties which the text of every 
Greek or Latin author presents. They will be more numerous 
in the first book than in the second. Theognis began the 
first book with care, but after the first two hundred lines the 
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pieces are arranged more or less at random, though there is 
often connexion between poems and groups. This lack of 
plan left the book open to all the common kinds of corruption, 
and it has been sorely disfigured by scholars and scribes. It 
must be remembered that no set of little poems has survived 
from classical times without confusion, and that no other 
collection of poems so many, so short, and so disconnected, 
was handed down in manuscript for so many years. Perhaps 
we ought to wonder less that so much of Theognis has 
suffered than that so much remains sound. 


APPENDIX I. 


XENOPHON APUD STOBAEUM, FLORILEGIUM LXXXVIII. 14. 
(See pp. 73-87.) 


Sir RicHARD JeEBB has kindly allowed me to publish the following 
notes on this passage, which reached me too late for use in their 
proper place. They give an interpretation agreeable to my argument 
and accounting for ovv. 

“T express no view as to Xenophon’s documents; but I take 
his words thus:—‘ The whole subject of the poet’s discourse is the 
goodness or badness of men; his poetry is, in fact, a treatise on 
man, just as an expert in horses might write a manual on the training 
of a horse. Now (ovv) the starting point (apy7) of the poet’s con- 
ception (r#s mwoujcews) seems to me right; the primary condition 
from which he starts is good birth.’ 

“y. The words epi ovdevds addov Adyov werointar prove at 
once that 4 moiyovs just afterwards means ‘the poetry’ (generally) 
of Theognis, so far as it was known to the writer, or was present to 
his mind at the time. 

“2, 9 ovv apyyn «.t.A. Here ovty introduces the remarks on 
this woi’jovs which the writer has to make. It does not denote 
a logical inference (‘therefore’). It is used, as otv constantly is, 
to link a narrative or a criticism with the preceding mention of a 
subject or a person. ‘Well, then...,’ or ‘ Now’—as we use ‘Now’ 
at the beginning of an exposition. 

“3. apy THS Toujocews. ‘ The starting-point of she poetry’=the 
starting-point of the poet’s treatment of the subject just mentioned ; 
the point from which his conception of it sets out. This does not, 
of course, imply that the particular verses which embody this dpyy 
stood first in the otnovs of which the writer is thinking. It means 
that the condition which they express is fundamental to his con- 
ception.” 
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APPENDIX II. 
*ENIKOS AND ’EMIKQ= IN SUIDAS. 


Surpas enumerates Pindar’s works as follows: eypaye 8& & 
BiBrios cf’ Awpidr duaréktw Tada’ ddvptiovixas, wuOovixas, mpocodia, 
mapbévia, evOpovirpovs, Baxxixd, Sapvypopixa, motdvas, vropyymara, 
dpvovs, dOvpapBous, oKxortd, éykwuia, Opyvovs, Spayata tpayica uC’, 
émtypdppara erica Kal katadoyddyv' apawéoes trois “EAAyoe kai adda 
mhetora. When the words ioOpovixas, vepeovixas have been inserted 
after rvftovixas (it was homoeoteleuton no doubt that caused them 
to be omitted), the last item of the seventeen books is the dpapara 
tpayixa. Elsewhere, though the books are differently grouped’, the 
total seventeen is the same; but no other list mentions or takes 
into account what follows the seventeen books in Suidas, namely 
the words from éwvypaypata onwards. Thus the list of Suidas falls 
into two parts: firstly the seventeen books of lyric poems to which 
the other lists are confined, secondly the miscellanea which he alone 
records. The second part Suidas or his authority must have con- 
sidered comparatively unimportant, for it stands outside the total 
of seventeen with which his list begins. Thus it is hard to believe 
with Hultsch, Bergk and others that ériuxa conceals some such 
statement of the total number of lines in Pindar’s poems as éry «8, 
24000 lines; for the proper place for such a total would be after 
the seventeen items of the main list, not after the eighteenth which 
belongs to the miscellaneous appendix. If Suidas had said...dpapara 
tpayika iC ra mavta én «8. Kal értypaypara «tA. all would be 
well; but he does not. 

There was a very good reason for excluding the epigrams from 
the main list. They must have been few in number, not enough 
to form a BiBdiov. Only one, of two lines, survives; and in view 
of the comprehensiveness of the Anthology the disappearance of 
the rest is fairly strong proof that they were not many in all. 

The last item of the list proper then is dpapara tpayixd if’. Is 


1 “Oratione soluta,” Bernhardy. 
2 See Schréder’s edition of Pindar, pp. 387—8. 


20—2 
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it likely that Suidas would have gone on to the miscellanea without 
some particle to mark the transition? Suppose he marked it by 
kat: how is the loss of «at to be explained? It so happens that 
if’, which immediately precedes émvypappara, is suspicious. To no 
other of the seventeen books is the number of pieces in it added. 
Some scholars therefore eject uf’ as a repetition of the :¢’ at the 
beginning of the list, where it is the total of the books. Such 
a repetition is not very likely. A better remedy is to suppose that 
«¢’ came from one of the common compendia for kai, a kappa with 
a curl beneath the last stroke’. The top stroke of the zefa may 
be a survival of the grave accent of xai. The corruption would of 
course be helped by the fact that :¢<’ had occurred not long before. 
If this explanation is right, Suidas’ list originally ended thus :...dpapara 
tpayicd. Kal érvypdppara emia, kal Katadoyadyy mapawvéces rots 
"EAAnot xat dAda mreiora. 


The only epigram which is ascribed to Pindar is this’: 


xaipe dis WByoas Kai Sis tapov avTiBodyjoas, 
‘Hoiod’, avOpuos pérpov éxuv codins. 


The language is not the Doric of his odes but Ionic, and not the 
Ionic of Herodotus and Hippocrates, but the Ionic of Homer and 
epic. Though this couplet is probably not by Pindar, its dialect is 
that in which his genuine epigrams were probably written; for 
though a local dialect was occasionally used for epigrams in early 
times, the Ionic of epic is very much more common. Now Suidas 
heads his main list of the seventeen lyric books with an indication of 
their dialect: Awpid: 8aAékrw. All that survives of Pindar is written 
in Doric except this one epigram. What more likely than that on 
coming to the epigrams Suidas or his authority should mention that 
they were not written in Doric like the lyric poems but in the epic 
dialect? Thus émix«a might conceivably mean “in the epic dialect.” 
If it does not mean that, it means nothing. The Greek scholars 
must have felt the need of some word to denote the epic dialect as 
distinct from pure Ionic, and émixés and émxds were very natural 
words to choose. Even if the adjective cannot stand in Suidas, the 
change to émukds is slight. 


1 See Bast’s Commentatio Palacographica; E. M. Thompson’s Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, p. 93. Other contractions of kal might have caused the 
corruption as well as this. 

2 Schréder’s edition, p. 496. 
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émuxas in Suidas’ note on Theognis and émxd in his note on 
Pindar support each other, and make it at least possible that both 
are used with reference to dialect’. 


APPENDIX III. 


THEOGNIS AND TYRTAEUS. 


UnTIL a few years ago the common opinion of the learned put 
Tyrtaeus in the obscurity of the seventh century before Christ. Since 
1896 his career has been placed by one scholar in the Messenian 
war which began about 464, by another in a revolt of the Messenians 
at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth; 
another has thought fit to condemn the poems which bear his name 
as an Athenian forgery made during the Peloponnesian war; and 
another has shewn that the Laotychidas who is connected with the 
story of Tyrtaeus is not necessarily the conqueror of the Persians 
but possibly an earlier king, the fourth after Theopompus and the 
fifth before the victor of Mycale’. 

_ Now in discussing those poems of the Theognidean collection 
which resemble passages of Tyrtaeus I have taken it for granted that 
Theognis was the later poet of the two. He certainly was so if 
Tyrtaeus lived in the seventh century or in the time of the first 
Laotychidas ; and even if he flourished about 500, his poems may 
still have been known to Theognis, who saw at least the Persian 
invasion of 490. ‘Tyrtaeus was later than Theognis only if Dr Verrall 
is right in connecting him with the Messenian war which broke 


1 If such is the meaning of émixd, Suidas divided Pindar’s writings into three 
classes, of which the first was vastly more important than the other two: (1) poems 
(lyric) in Doric, (2) poems (epigrams) in the epic dialect, (3) prose. 

2 See A. W. Verrallin the Classical Review, x. (1896) pp. 269 ff.; R. W. Macan 
in the same, xi. (1897) pp. 10 ff.; A. W. Verrall in the same, pp. 188 ff.; 
W.N. Bates in the Zransactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, xxviii. (1897) pp. xlii. ff; E. Schwartz in Hermes, xxxiv. (1899) 
pp- 428 ff.; H. Weil’s Etudes sur 0 Antiquité grecque, pp. 193 ff.; J. Beloch in 
Hermes, xxxv. (1900) pp. 254 ff. 
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out about 464. My reasons for not accepting this date are 
these. 

Firstly, what we know of the war of 464 leaves little room 
for Tyrtaeus. Athens sent Cimon with troops, not Tyrtaeus with 
songs, to the Spartans’ aid. 

Secondly, the victor of Mycale was banished from Sparta in 
469. Thus, until ‘the spurious analogy inserted in Herodotus’’ 
is finally condemned, we must suppose that the poet Rhianus was 
referring to the earlier king when he said that in the time of Aristo- 
menes the king of Sparta was Laotychidas. 

Thirdly, something may still be said about the passage of 
Lycurgus’ which led Dr Verrall to his change of date. How does 
Lycurgus account for the Spartans’ petition which caused Tyrtaeus 
to be sent? More precisely, to what does rovyapotv® refer? Not, 
I think, to the renown which the Athenians won at Marathon, but 
to an older renown which they would have forfeited if they had 
yielded to Persia in 490. ovx éwi TH 8d) péya dpovodrres, says 
the orator, add’ éxi tG tavtys afia mparrev. That he thought of 
Marathon only as one example (though the finest) of the self- 
sacrificing heroism of the Athenians, he shews by his use of ody 
and of the imperfects éwerjdevoy and éredeixvuvto’. Like the battle 
of Marathon, the recitation of Homer at the Panathenaea is mentioned 
only as the best example of something more. Lessons from Homer 
read once every four years can hardly have had by themselves much 
educational effect; but they betokened and ratified a widespread 
habit of taking Homer for guide. It is to this habit and the spirit 
which engendered it that I would refer the words rovyapody ovrws 
Hoav avdpes orovoato: Kat kowy Kai idia of Tore THY TOALY olkodvTEs ; 
and I should be loth to say that Lycurgus could not have extended 
the habit and the spirit as far back as the seventh century or 
the beginning of the sixth. 

For these reasons I feel justified in assuming that Tyrtaeus wrote 
before Theognis. But what did he write? The question of the 
authenticity of the Tyrtaean poems has recently been discussed 

1 Classical Review, X. p. 276, 1. 5. 

2 In Leocratem, §§ 102—110. 

% The first word of § 105. 

4 yotv and rovyapody are similarly used to connect a general proposition, a 
particular example, and the return to the general proposition, in §§ 86—88: kat 


otrws joav...yevvator ol rére BagthevovTes.... pact yoor rov Kédpov.... Tovyapody 
povwbrarot émuvupot THs Xwpas eloly.... 
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by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff!, who decides that ‘the book 
Tyrtaeus which Plato and Lycurgus had read was related to the 
true Tyrtaeus as our Theognis is related to the true Theognis”’; that 
is to say, it contained authentic poems, remodellings of authentic 
poems, and poems in which Tyrtaeus had no hand. We are con- 
cerned with this opinion here only in so far as it touches what 
Bergk calls fragment 12, the poem which contains the two passages 
on which lines 933-8 and 1003—6 of Theognis are based. This 
elegy is not by Tyrtaeus, says Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and its 
completeness excludes the thought of a remodelling; it contains 
nothing Spartan, and nothing archaic except parr. But his 
criticisms do not seem to prove, and nobody is likely to prove, 
that it could not have been written, for instance, between 550 and 
500; and for my argument it matters not where or by whom it was 
written, but only that it was known to Theognis. Thus the con- 
nexion which I have endeavoured to trace between this elegy and 
the lines of Theognis requires neither acceptance nor rejection of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s views. 


APPENDIX IV. 
LINES 903—30. 


THE only poem in our collection which can safely be condemned 
on grounds of language is lines go3—30. 

903. advddwow appears only here and in Thucydides vi. 31. 5. 
It is correctly formed, however, and dvodAwua occurs in Aeschylus. 
Onpav is generally regarded as corrupt, but no good conjecture has 
been made. To read @npav, as some suggest, is to imply that 
g903—30 are more than one poem, since in 923 the poet addresses 
himself to one Democles. The only place where division is even 
possible is after 904. This would leave us with one poem of two 
lines and another of twenty-six. But 903—4 can scarcely have 


1 Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Lyriker, pp. 197 ff. (in the Abhandlungen 
der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu G6ttingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. Neue Folge, Band iv. Nro. 3. 1900.) 

2 P. 315. Compare Reitzenstein, Zpigramm und Skolion, p. 46. 
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stood by themselves in any poet, certainly not in Theognis. Either 
they are a platitude, or they are the introduction to a discussion of 
ways and means. Even if @ypdav were read, it should not be referred 
to the tyrant of Agrigentum, the last person in the world to whom 
such a poem would be addressed. 

904. KvdiaTyv dperyv may be defended by comparison with 
Aeschylus, Supplices 13, xvdior’ ayéwv: Bacchylides i. 25, 6 8 eb 
épdwv Oeovs eArid. kvdporépe caiver Kéap. 

905. In xarideiy the preposition has lost its force. In Homer 
xaOopav always means “to look down upon”; and so probably in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 137: AjAos...xadopdca Atos Anrots 
re yeveOAnv—the craggy island /ooks down upon the god. So probably 
in Pindar, Pythian ix. 49, where Chiron says to Apollo: xr: péAAe 
xurdbey Excerat ev xadopas— from thy lofty height,” says Professor 
Gildersleeve. “Apollo is a cxomes, and xara is not effaced.” Certainly 
xaBopav has its proper force in Aeschylus, Supplices 1059: ti be 
pArAw dpeva Siav kaGopay, ow aBvocov ;—where aBvocov shews that 
ka$opav means “to look dow into.” It does not seem to mean 
merely “to perceive” before Euripides, fragment 965 ; Aristophanes, 
Knights 803. So perhaps in Herodotus ix. 59, and certainly in 
Plato, Zaws x. go5 B. : 

908. A has ¢etdecGar paddov tobrovw exe Biov. All other 
manuscripts have totrov é6v, which is accepted by Bergk and Sitzler. 
Turnebus proposed fiov. Bekker followed A and read rotrov wv’ 
elxye Biov. This is to be preferred. rotrov will then refer to és, and 
the imperfect after iva is due to the fact that the tva clause depends 
on an unreal condition in present time. go7—8 will then mean: 
“it would be natural for the man who had longer time to await 
his fate to spare rather than spend, that he might have substance for 
it.” The slight change of rovroyv to tovrw would perhaps be an 
improvement—rovrw referring to wAedw xpovov: “that he might have 
substance for that term.” But the poem is so bad that attempts to 
improve it by emendation are hardly justified. 

913. daravav does not occur in the Homeric poems, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, or the tragic poets. It belongs essentially to 
prose. Pindar is so fond of éaravy that if the verb had existed in 
his time he would probably have used it. tpvxw Biov must mean 
“drag out a dull existence.” There is perhaps no parallel to this in 
Greek literature. The Homeric use of tpvxw and xatatpvxw would 
suggest for tpvxw Biov the meaning “‘ waste my substance,” the con- 
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trary of what our passage requires. Thus 913 presents a ridiculous 
ambiguity. 

916. otrov éAevOépiov, food fit for an éAevOepos. Such an ex- 
pression is almost incredible in Theognis, who uses éAev@piov once 
only, in 538, where it has a very natural meaning. 

918. obmervxuv. érervyxavw does not seem to occur elsewhere 
before Euripides, who uses it once only, in Heracles 1248: elpyxas 
éritvxdvtos avOpuimov Adyous. 6 émitvxav, 6 TvxXdv, 6 émidy are thus 
used in prose. 

gig. és dkaipa zovelvy, “waste his labour.” axapa Adyev and 
axaipws 7éAwv oixovpotvra are found in Aeschylus, but the combination 
és dkatpa seems to be unexampled. 

921. vrayw intransitive is found only in prose, comedy and 
satyric drama (Euripides, Cyclops 52), but in early poetry only here. 

922. mrwxever pidovs mavras. Elsewhere mrwxedw takes an 
accusative of the alms only, never of the giver. 

925—6 are unintelligible in the manuscripts, and the attempts 
that have been made to emend them into some sense have not had 
much success. 

928. ev rode yéever xpywar exe has been taken to mean 
““manage one’s money on this principle.” But surely the line must 
mean: “among such men as these it is best to have money.” With 
‘these words the poet begins the conclusion of his tiresome argument. 
Money is best after all, for money makes friends. Even thus, 
however, towwde yéver is strangely abrupt. 

The evidence of language is supported by the evidence of style. 
The writer is possessed of a certain facile badness which is quite 
unlike Theognis. The whole poem is prosaic in the extreme. 
Bergk thinks it the work of some one divided by no long interval of 
time from the man who made our collection. But at the time when 
Bergk supposes our collection to have been made good and in- 
telligible Greek was still being written. Probably the poem is the 
pastime of some late scholar moderately familiar with Homeric and 
Attic idiom but incapable of reproducing it. If he or any one else 
desired to foist it upon Theognis, no better place could have been 
chosen than just before,931—2, a cynical couplet well worthy of 
our poet. dzoxAaier of 931 has the authority of one passage of 
Aeschylus and two of Sophocles. 

It must be remembered, however, that this poem is unique in 
our collection for the badness of its language and style. To admit 
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that here and there poems by other authors have been introduced 
into the text of Theognis is not to admit that the text is a patchwork 
of poems by many hands. From interpolation of one kind or 
another few classical writers have remained quite free. 


APPENDIX V. 


THEOGNIS AND THE WRITERS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


PinpDaR was born according to the common account in 521, 
according to Mommsen and Bergk in 518. He was therefore at 
least twenty-seven years old when ‘Vheognis wrote lines 773—88, and 
he may have been as much as forty. He died at the age of eighty. 
Thus perhaps about half his life fell in the lifetime of Theognis. 
Theognis lived for a time in exile at Thebes’, so that Pindar was 
probably familiar with his poems, perhaps with the poet himself. 

There are a few almost certain references to Theognis in Pindar. 

Nemean viii. 17: ov Oe@ yap to putevseis oABos avOpwroiee 
mappovwtepos. Compare Theognis 197—8. As von Leutsch remarks, 
the use of wappovyov in the one and of wappovutepos in the other 
puts their connexion beyond doubt, for these are the first appear- 
ances of the two words. They had a singularly short life in classical 
Greek. Besides the passage of Pindar zapapoves occurs only once, 
in Xenophon’s Aemoradbilia. Besides the passage of Theognis 
mapapoveos occurs only in Pindar, Pythian vil. 21; twice in the 
Memorabilia, and once in the Zheages. ‘The passage of the seventh 
Pythian is instructive: 

vena 8 evmpayia yalpw ti: TO 8 axvupat, 
POdvoy dpeBopevoy 
Ta xada épya. avti ye pav 
oUTw Kev avopl mappovipay 
OadrAowav eddaipoviay 
Ta cal ta dépecOa. ss 
It seems best to connect ovrw with wappovipav, which is of course to 
be taken predicatively with @uAXooav. ta kal ra will then mean 


1 L. 1209. 
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‘envy as well as praise,’ and the meaning of the whole will be 
something like this: ‘Some joy I have of thy new success, but 
sorrow for one thing, that envy is the requital for glorious deeds. 
Howbeit they say that good fortune blooming thus unceasingly must 
win for a man both portions.’ 

In Theognis 397—8 we read: ‘The bad man’s mind accordeth 
neither with good nor with ill, but the good man must bear with 
either lot’: 


n i p> oo» a 4 , woo yg - 
TOU QUT OUTE KAKOLS ETETUL VOOS OUT dyafoion, 


Low 3 ay = 
tov § ayabov Tolpav xXpy Ta Te Kal Ta pepe. 


qd te Kal td may refer directly to the neuter plurals xaxois and 
dyaoiow of 397; but Pindar’s use of the phrase suggests that here 
also it is vague, referring to no expressed antecedents. 

It is scarcely possible to regard the resemblance between the 
passage of Theognis and the passage of Pindar as due to chance. 
The form of words ra xai té or ta Te Kal 7a Occurs first in this line 
of Theognis. In Pindar it is by no means common, occurring six 
times in all. Of these six the present passage is the oldest, whether 
the seventh Pythian ode belongs to 490, the year of Marathon, or to 
486. It seems possible that by avr. Pindar refers especially to line 
398 of Theognis, and uses the Theognidean expressions rappovipav 
and 7a xat ra with the purpose of laying stress on this reference. 
Pindar has changed ¢épew, ‘bear,’ to déperOa, ‘win,’ keeping the 
verbal resemblance and at the same time introducing an oxymoron. 

Thus the history of wapaydvios and wapapovos is this. Before 
Theognis they are not found. Theognis used zappoviysos once. 
Pindar used zappdvipos once and wdppovos once, in both cases just 
because wappovysos was a word peculiar to Theognis. Then both 
words vanish from literature for about a hundred years. In prose of 
the fourth century they appear four times’. After that they are 
found no more in good Greek. 

Let us now consider the five other passages of Pindar where ra 
kal Td OCCUTrS. 

Lsthmian v. 46—53: 

TOAAG pev apTieTis 
yAdood por Togevpar’ exer Tept Kelvwv 

1 Valckenaer reads rapapydviuos for rapduovos in Alemorabitia ii. 10. 3, thus 
eliminating rapdovos from all classical Greek except the passage of Pindar. This 
may be right. 
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kedadepev: Kal viv ev “Apet 

paptupyoa Kev modus Alavros dpOwheioa vatras 
> f. ‘ XN 4 

év woAvpOopw Sarapis Ards ouBpw 

dvapOpwv avdpady xadalaevre hove. 

> > 7 , Le lod 

GN dpws Kavyapya, KataBpexe arya: 

Zevs Ta Te kai Ta vepel, 


ta 
Zeis 6 mwavtwv kiptos. 


Compare Theognis 419—20, 669—70, 8156. The idea, apparently 
first found in Theognis, was one of which he was fond. 
Isthmian iv. 30—35: 
TOV dmepatwv yap dyvwro. wai. 
€or 8 adavera TUyas Kal papvapéver, 
mpiv tédos axpov ixécOar. 
Tov Te yap Kal Tay diSor- 
kal kpécoov’ dvdpav yxetpdver 
éopare Téxva Katapap aio’. 
With the first line compare 797—8 of Theognis; with the third line 
compare 594; with the last two lines compare 329. 
Olympian il. 51—54: 
7o O€ Tuyxely 
meipwmevoy aywrias dvedpovav mapadvet. 
6 pav mottos aperats Sedardadpevos 
pepe, Tév TE Kal TAY 
KaLpov. 
Pindar may be thinking of 129—130 of Theognis, which speak of 
apetn, adevos and rvyn. 
Nemean i. 25—32: 
téxvar 8 érépwy Erepou xp 8 ev edvOeiais ddots oretyovta 
papvacba va. 
mpacoe yap épyw pev obévos, 
Bovdaior d& ppyv, ecodpevov mpordetv 
ovyyeves ols Ererat, 
‘Aynoddpov mat, céo 8 audi tpdrw 
TOV TE Kal TOV XpPHoLes. 
ovk épapat rod év peydpw wAotrov Katakpvpais exeu, 
GAN édvrwy ed te wadelv Kal dxotoa pirors eFapKewr. 
With the last two lines compare Theognis 1155 and 871, ovx 
€papar mwAovreiv and ef py éyw toicw pev émapkéow of pe piredor 
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With the first six lines compare 393—8, of which the last couplet 
was quoted above. The resemblance is rather of words than of 
thought. dfeiais...pvd answers to iGeia...éurepin, dpyv to dpovel 
vdos, emerar to Eerar, TOV Te Kal TV to Ta Te Kal td. Thus for the 
fifth time Pindar uses ra xai ra or ra Te kat td in a passage which 
may owe something to Theognis. 
Pythian v. 54—57: 

moévuv 8 ov tts amdxAapds eri ovr eoerat: 

6 Barrov 8 émera: wadaws OABos éurrav Ta Kal Ta vepwr, 

mupyos arreos dupa te haevydrarov 

E€vouwe. 


With ov tus...éotw ovr éooera, compare Theognis 801: ovdeis dvOpdruv 
ovr’ éooerat ovre wepuxev.... With mipyos doreos compare 233: axpo- 
moXts Kal mupyos ey Kevedhpove Sypw. The metaphor was also used 
by Alcaeus, and already in Homer Ajax is rpyos “Axaols. Thus 
connexion with Theognis cannot be proved here. It is to be 
observed that the fifth Pythian is one of the latest of the extant 
odes. 

We started from an imitation of Theognis in line 17 of the 
eighth Nemean ode. A little later in the same poem, in lines 37—9, 
is another echo of Theognis which seems to have been missed: 


x ” ys o 
Xpva ov €vXOVTal, areOlov re €TEPOL 
> f 2 ‘ > > a © A ‘ 4 a vs 
a7TreépavTor, eyo 8 agTols aswv KQL xGovi yuia Kadvwat, 
ed > # ‘ 3 3 4 > ~ 
QLEWV ALYYTA, poupay r) ETLOT ELPWV adXctpots. 
With dorots addv compare Theognis 24: dotoioly y olrw récw abdeiv 
Svvapo, and 367—8: - 
> , a , > an a > 4 
ov Svvapat yvovat vOovV aGTWV, OV TLY €XOvaolv* 
ovre yap «b epdwy avdavw ore KaKds. 
This resemblance might pass for an accident but that the first line of 
the passage of Pindar resembles 719—20: 


Todv ror rAovTovat, Stw ToAvs apyupds eos 
Kal xpvods Kai yys aupopdpov media. 
aeSiov arépavrov is not in itself a natural expression for ‘‘ boundless 
estates.” The only similar use of wedéov in the Homeric poems or 
in Hesiod is Odyssey ili. 421: GAN dy 6 pev rediovd ert Botv tro ; 
430: BAGe piv dp Bots é« wediov. But the fact that the cow was 
to be found on the zedéov does not prove that wed/ov meant a farm 
or pasture-land. Theognis defines his meaning by yjs rupopdpov. 
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It would perhaps not be too much to say that redéov in the passage 
of Pindar is only made completely intelligible by the reminiscence 
of Theognis. This connexion of course rests on the assumption 
that 719—20 are not a poem of Solon’s, but a poem modelled on 
Solon’s by Theognis. This assumption receives some support from 
the fact that Pindar has another reminiscence of Theognis in this 
passage (acrois aduv) and from his other imitations of our poet. 

Olympian ili. 44: 16 mépow 8 eoti codois aBarov Kxdoddos. 
Compare 369—70 of Theognis: 


«om Nes , 
Hwpedvrar dé pe moAXOl Opmds Kaxol Ade Kal éoOdoi, 


pipetoOot 8 ovdels tav acddwv dvvarat. 


Besides these two passages aoodos occurs once in Euripides and 
once in Xenophon, but never again before Diodorus. It is never 
a mere synonym of adpwv; it is always used for the sake of anti- 
thesis, expressed or implied, with codds’. Thus in Theognis and 
Pindar the agogox are the laymen, the uninspired, in contrast with 
the poets, who are codoi. The word never passed into common 
use. Hence its appearance in the two contemporary poets makes 
it probable that one coined it and the other borrowed it from him. 
With Pythian ii. 96, addvta & ety pre Tots a@yabots opsdreiv, compare 
31—34 of Theognis. With Pythian iv. 287—9: 
gavti 8 eupev 
Tour aviaporatoy, KaAd ywwoKovT avayKa 


éxtos exe Toda— 
compare 419—20 and 667—70. With /Vemean v. 16—18: 


” 3 ri 
ov Tot amaca KEpdiwy 
€ f + , > ? , 
paivowa tpoowmov adabe atpexys: 


N N a ‘ aN , > i: a 
Kal TO ouyav woAAaKts €OTL oo pwratov avOparw voynoat— 


1 In Euripides, Zlectra 1302, PolBov r’ doopor yAdoons évoral, it means 

“unworthy of the God of wisdom”: compare 1245—6: 

PoiBos bé, PotBos—aAr’ dvak ydp éor’ eds, 

aya" aopds 5° wy ov expnoé ca copa. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia iii. 9. 4: copovs re kal éyxpareis,..dadgous Te kal dxparets. 
Diodorus ii. 29. 3: gidocopodax followed by ovdx doddws. S. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, v. 15: mh ws dcopo add’ ws codol. Plutarch, mepl rijs ’AdeEdvdpouv 
Tixys, 8: pirdcodos, followed by dadbdov Kal rerupwuévys. So the noun doodla 
means failure in the part of codéds: Lucian, rept ris dorpodoylys, 2; Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 29. 
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compare 421—4. With Memean vii. 54—56: 

gua 8 éxacror diadepopev Broray daxovres, 

6 pev ta, Ta 8 aAdow: TuxEly 8 Ee” advvarov 

eVdaipoviay amacay dvehopevov-— 
compare 441, 991—2. With Jsthmian i. 5, ti pidrepov xedvav ToKéwv 
ayafois; compare 131—2. Fragment 42 of Pindar, like 355—60 of 
Theognis, advises concealment of misfortune. 

For other less certain echoes of Theognis in Pindar see 845—6 
and Pythian iv. 272—3, 1079—80 and Pythian ix. 93—6, 313—4 
and Pythian iii. 107—8, 655—6 and Memean 1. 53—4, 213—8 
and fragment 43. The language of Pythian x. 30—42 has some 
likeness to that of 761—8 and 776—g of Theognis, but perhaps 
not more than description of the accompaniments of the worship of 
Apollo necessarily involved. 

This evidence seems to shew that Pindar was well acquainted 
with the poetry of Theognis. Some of his imitations have the look 
of complimentary quotation, which would imply that the poets were 
friends. 


Contemporary with Pindar was Bacchylides. If the Simonides 
to whom Theognis wrote 469, 667 and 1349 is, the poet of Ceos, 
his nephew Bacchylides may perhaps have met Theognis. The 
latter half of his first ode is full of reminiscences of the poet of 
Megara. With 21—23 and 43—46 compare Theognis 865—8, 
463—4, 149—50, 315—8 (the last a passage adapted by Theognis 
from Solon); with 27—33 compare 255—6, the AyAvaxdv ériypaypa. 
iii. 88—g1, like 100312 of Theognis, contrast virtue, which never 
fades, with youth, which cannot be renewed. With v. 53—55 
compare 441. v. 160—z2 repeat the famous sentiment which 
Theognis, in 425—6, was perhaps the first to express; and 
Bacchylides, unlike Sophocles, has words to represent the penta- 
meter as well as the hexameter. Compare further 1117—8 of 
Theognis with x. 49—51 of Bacchylides, 1183—4 with xiii. 169—70, 
4oI—z2 with xiv. 16—18, 1048 with xvii. 46, 696 with fragment 54, 
167 with fragment 501. 

Panyasis, who was put to death about the year 457, has several 
echoes of our poet, one of them noticed by Clement of Alexandria. 


1 gidogevias in iii. 16 of Bacchylides supports PiAogertns in 1358 of Theognis, 
which has been suspected without cause, 
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The following lines look like a sort of answer to 971—2: 
a> A % a? bd a a 4 % LA 
Ect aye 37 KQL TLV * GApEeTYyY VU TLS €OTL KALE auTy, 
Lid > > . ‘ tal & ? st ¥ x 
6s K dvépav woAd mieiotov ev eiAarivy peOv rivy 


& xai éruorapévws, ana 8 dddov dara kedevy. 
Of the imitations of Theognis in tragedy one is worth quoting. 
Euripides, Phoenissae 438—40: 
mdhat pev ovv vuvynbe, GAN duws épa- 
Ta xpypat avOpumrow. Tiywwrata, 


fog , et ee , ” 
dvvapiv te wAeloTyy Tov év avOpuros exeL. 


The words wadar pev ody turybev suggest that Euripides was definitely 
referring to Theognis, 717—8. 

Imitations of Theognis in the old comedy are few but important. 
Athenaeus, viii. p. 364 a—c, writes as follows...éri votv ot dap- 
Bavovres ra. cipnuéva urd Tod Tov Xelpwva remroinkdros, cite Bepexparys 
éoriv etre Nixdpayos 6 pvOpixds 7} dares Oy Tore: 


pnde ov y avdpa Pirov xadéoas éri daira Pareay 
m” e - a 3.3 ‘ <. , esr 
axov opGv mapeovta: KaKxds yap avyp tobe pélen- 
> ‘ a, ed ” £ tf , ial > ~ 
ava par’ evxndos téprov ppéva tépme T Exeivov. 


cel 3; , > LANA a f \ NX een > a“ 2 
vov 8& rovTwv pev ovd dduws peuvnvral, Ta dé éfys adrav éxpavOavovew, 
o # > ” > € ra > ra - 2 ¥ XN 
amep mavra éx tov eis “Holodoy avadepopévuv peyadwy “Holwy kat 
peydduv “Epyov merapwdyrat: 
jpav 8 nv twa tis Katéon Ovwy emi detrvor, 
dxOopeP fv EOy wat vroBAéropev wapedyta, 
xar taxiora Ovpal’ eehOeiv Bovdopel” adrov. 
elra yvous mws Tov6’ Vrodeirat, Kata Tis elie 
~ , cm ’ #- & € ¥ 
tav Evyprwovtwy, “"Hby ov; ti ody vrorives ; 
> e , Ee ? a 2M wh € , 
ovx uvToAvoes avtov;’ 6 8 axGerar aitos 0 Oiwy 
TO xataxwAvovtt, Kal edOis eres” eAcyeta- 
‘Mydeva pnt’ déxovta péve Katépuke Tap npiv 
10 vO 2 > , (o > > ‘ 5 wy 
pn eddovr’ éréyepe, Suyswvidy:’ oF yap éx’ otvos 
tovauti éyopev Seimvi€ovres Pidrov avédpa ; 
What part imitation of Hesiod plays in this we cannot say; but 
éXeyeta shews that the words pydéva...2yuwvidy are quoted from an 
elegiac poem of which the pentameters are omitted ; and this poem 
can only be Theognis 467 ff.: 


a A. > Lea LA h > caw 
pndéva tGvd aékovta pévev KaTépuKE Tap nyly, 


pdt Ovpale Kédev’ od« ebédov7’ iévat, 
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pnd evdovr éréyetpe, Stpwvidy, ov ti av ypdv 

GupyxGévr’ oivy padOaxds vmvos EXy. 
The majority of the evidence ascribes the Chiron to Pherecrates, 
who probably won his first victory in 438. This suggests that he 
was born not later than 460. The birth of the younger Euenus 
is perhaps to be put in this very year 460, so that Euenus and 
Pherecrates were contemporaries. It is not impossible that Phere- 
crates should have quoted from an elegist not older than himself, 
but at least it is more likely that he should put old-established lines 
into the mouth of his host. Thus this passage supports, or at least 
does not contradict, the evidence of our text. 

A reference to Theognis in 1362—3 of the Birds was considered 
above. Lines 1342—3 of the Wass perhaps refer to an obscene 
interpretation of 1362 of Theognis. This suggests that the Moitoa 
madexy may have had a certain vogue among the baser sort. In 
Theognis it is very unlikely that obscenity was designed. 

In Thucydides a doubtful imitation of Theognis is observed by 
a scholiast, and another by Clement. Herodotus has one almost 
certain imitation of Theognis, in ill. 82: év 8& ddAryapxin modXoior 
dpeTnv émackéover és TO KoLWOov %Oea idta ioyupa pire. eyytverOar- 
airés yap exartos BovAduevos Kopupatos eivar yvuxpyot te vindv és éxfea 
peydda addAAjAowr amxvéovrat, @& av ardoves eyyivovra, é« dé radv 
oraciwy dodvos, ex b€ Tod govov aréBy és povvapxinv. Compare 
43—52 of Theognis, especially the last couplet. 


APPENDIX VI. 
ONPHEZQ. 


In line 842 Owpyoow means ‘to make drunk’: 
otvos uot Ta pev aAAa yxapi€erat, ev § aydpioros, 
er dv Oupias pw’ dvdpa mpds exOpov ayy. 
The passive occurs four times, in 413, 470, 508 and 884, meaning 
‘to become warmed with wine,’ ‘to get drunk.’ Compare Pindar, 
fragment 72: ddoxw more OwpaxGeis éxex’ ddAotpia Oapiwv'. For the 


1 See Bergk’s or Schréder’s note. 
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same meaning the lexicons refer to Aristophanes, Acharnians 1135, 
in the passage where Dikaiopolis mimics Lamachos : 

AA. dépe Sedpo, wat, Owpaxa odepioryptov. 

AI. ape, rai, Owpaxa kdpoi tov xoa. 

AA. é 1G8e Tpds Tovs ToAeuiovs Owpyéopat. 

Al. & 7@de pds Tos Guumdras Owpyéomat. 
But though Aristophanes doubtless had this meaning of @wpycow 
in his mind, he could have used the word as he does here if it had 
never before been used with reference to drink. The scholiast on 
this passage has the following note: Owpyéacbar ydp éore to Kxaboz- 
AtoOyvat, aA Kal TO Tivev Kal peOve ovTW Kadovow, éetdy Owpag 
kal 76 oryOos- Sad TO Oeppaive odv 7d aotHiOos Owpyocey déyovow Kal 
76 peOvev, Kal POwpaxas Tovs axpopeficous éxadovy. Kéxpytat de 77 
reer wat "Avaxpéwv. dare S€ ’Artixy', Elsewhere Owpyoow is used 
thus only in the medical writings of Hippocrates, Galen and Nicander, 
who have also the noun @upnéts?. 

Did Theognis take the word from the technical vocabulary 
of medicine or from slang? No doubt it passed from slang to 
medicine: had it done so before Theognis wrote? In 174 he 
uses another medical term, yiados, ‘hot ague,’ which occurs no- 
where else in serious poetry ; and in 432 he mentions the ’AckAy- 
maar. Taken together the three words Owpycow, yriados and 
*AokAnmiadae Suggest that for some reason or other Theognis felt 
more than an ordinary interest in medical matters; and it is there- 
fore probable that he borrowed Owpyoow from the vocabulary of 
medicine. 

Of the five lines, 413, 470, 508, 842 and 884, in which Owpycow 
appears, the first and the fourth belong to poems which Bergk does 
not suspect; the second to a poem which many ascribe to Euenus ; 
the third to a poem ascribed by Bergk to Thaletas, by von Leutsch 
to Panyasis; the fifth to a poem assigned by Bergk to Tyrtaeus, by 
others to Polymnestus or Chilon. Let us assume that Bergk is 
right in each case. Then dwpyoow was used with reference to wine 
by Theognis of Megara, Euenus of Paros, Thaletas of Crete, 


1 Bergk, Avacreontis Carminum Reliquiae, fragment cxvii.; ‘‘Ex his 
scholiastae verbis non satis apparet utrum Anacreon Owpyjocew an Owpak dixerit.” 
Probably from xéxpnrat onwards the scholiast is speaking of @wpaé only, since 
Owpak, but not Owpyoow, isan Attic form. Compare Bergk, P.Z.G.4 iii. p. 291. 

‘Galen: riv péev pitw 4 Odpniis ber, TouréaTw row amADs olvov woos F 
axpareorépov. 
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Tyrtaeus. Thaletas was contemporary with Lycurgus; Euenus 
perhaps with Socrates, though in Bergk’s opinion lines 467—96 
belong to the older Euenus. However that may be, Owpycow was 
thus used in poetry from the time of Lycurgus to the time of 
Theognis and Pindar, in the beginning of the fifth century. It was 
used by poets of various cities—that is to say, it was the common 
property of Greek poetry—during several hundreds of years. Then 
why does it survive nowhere but in the Theognidean collection? 
Why not in the remains of Archilochus or Alcaeus or other poets 
who speak of wine? We are asked to believe in a strange caprice 
of fortune, whereby a word that was used by several poets, and 
might have been used by any one poet during a long period, has 
survived only in five passages of an anthology of thirteen hundred 
lines. Is it not more likely that the use of @wpiyjcow in its medical 
sense was the peculiarity of ove poet, the same who used the medical 
term yziados? Pindar may have borrowed this, as he borrowed much 
besides, from Theognis. Anacreon, the only authority for the noun 
Owpaé in the meaning “drunkard,” was contemporary with Theognis 
and Pindar. 


APPENDIX VII. 
THE LELANTIAN PLAIN. (See p. 286.) 


THE discussion of this question would be incomplete without 
some reference to K. F. Hermann’s essay On the Struggles between 
Chaltis and Eretria for the Lelantian Plain’. He rejects the opinion 
put forward but apparently afterwards abandoned by K. O. Miiller, 
that the war between Chalcis and Eretria was intimately connected 
with a division of Greece into two large parties—on the one side 
Argos, Thebes, Aegina, Arcadia, Pisa, Histiaea, Chalcis; on the 
other Sparta, Athens, Plataea, Corinth, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Elis, 
Thespiae, Eretria, Miletus» The history of the struggle between 
Sparta and Argos for the possession of Cynuria, together with other 

1 Pp. 189—200 of his Gesammelte Abhandlungen und Bettrige zur classischen 


Litteratur und Alterthumskunde. 
2 This is quite incompatible with the passage of Thucydides quoted above. 


21==2 
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evidence, convinces him that there was more than one struggle 
between Chalcis and Eretria for the possession of the plain. With 
the first of these wars of which any trace remains is connected the 
poetical contest wherein Hesiod defeated Homer’. In another 
there is mentioned a Pharsalian named Cleomachus and his zaudixd, 
a Chalcidian of Thrace*; so that this war must have been later 
than the colonization of Thrace by the Euboeans, which began 
perhaps not before 740 B.c. Others probably followed*. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
219—20: 

Mydev ayav acxyadde Tapaccopnevwy Todintewv, 

Kipve, péonv & épyev ti 686v, womep eyu. 
If pydev is an adverb, ‘not at all,’ it is hardly compatible with ayay. 
Probably it is governed by acyadAe: ‘be not much vexed at aught.’* 
Van der Mey translates péonv thy ddev as if it were THY peony dddr: 
but the meaning must be ‘keep to your path, inclining neither to 
the right nor to the left.’ Theognis does not advise trimming, but 
perseverance in a chosen policy. The words domep éys imply that 


’ Plutarch, Banguet of the Seven Sages, ch. 10. 

2 Plutarch, "Epwrexds, ch. 17. 

3 That the quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria lasted till the Persian wars is 
implied by a passage where Plutarch defends of undloavres (de malignitate Herodoti, 
ch. 35): 70 yap Tis exOpas yédoudy ear: odre yap Alywyras éxwrucev % mpds 
AOnvaious Siapopa kal Xadxidets 7% mpos "Eperpidas kai KopwOiovs 4 mpos Meyapéas 
7H Edo cuupaxeiv. No recent writer on Theognis has suggested—I am not 
aware that any one has ever suggested—that the references to Cerinthus and the 
Lelantian plain are to be taken not literally but metaphorically; as we speak of a 
man ‘‘crossing the Rubicon” or ‘‘burning his boats.” This is just possible, but 
very far from probable. We do not speak metaphorically of a man “crossing the 
narrow stream of the Rubicon,” nor would Theognis have spoken metaphorically 
of ‘‘the good wine-land of Lelanton”; the epithets are out of place. K. O. Miiller 
seems to refer 891—2 to the Persian invasion of Euboea. But Herodotus’ account 
gives Darius no time to attack Cerinthus. 

+ Compare Euripides, Orestes 785: Odvarov doxdddwv Tarpwor. 
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when Theognis wrote this couplet he held some important post in 
the state, perhaps the post of aicuuvyrys. But it would be rash to 
infer that Cyrnus too held such a post, for Theognis might have 
addressed this advice to any man. 


In 309—312 the readings of A and O are almost at one; the 
inferior manuscripts give poor attempts to emend. If eva: in 309 is 
an imperatival infinitive, the indicative Soxe? cannot be right in 310, 
for the change of mood would be intolerably harsh. doxer is quite 
out of the question. Thus either Soxot must be read; or, if doxet 
is read, etvac must depend upon Soxe?. Now if the pév of 309 is 
answered by the 8 which follows @vpyde in 311 (that is to say, if 
év avocitoow is in contrast with @vpydz), the poem is awkwardly 
constructed, and the ordinary punctuation is wrong: a comma 
should be put at the end of 310 and a colon in the middle of 311. 
But if the pév is not answered by this 8é, it must be answered by the 
8€ of 310. If so, év, and to a lesser extent efvar, must be emphatic, 
and the meaning is: ‘The prudent man seems to Je among his 
boon-companions, but everything seems to escape him as if he were 
away.’ év...etvae is contrasted with daedyra, his bodily presence with 
his apparent absence of mind. Further, if Oven: means ‘after he 
has left the party,’ the participial clause which forms 312 is attached 
to the wrong verb, to ety instead of ¢épo:. Hence Bergk and others 
would transpose 310 and 312. If the present order of the lines is 
right, Gvpynde kaptepds must mean something like ‘outwardly tolerant.’ 
‘Let him supply his share of fun, and be tolerant in outward show, 
marking each man’s spirit the while.’ 


Line 477 appears in the best manuscripts thus: 7£w 8 as otvos 
xaptéotaros avdpi werooba. Athenaeus quotes the line with 7jxw. 
Two poor manuscripts have ée‘€w, which is adopted by Bergk and 
others. Mr H. Richards’ defends this use of yxew, comparing it 
with «0 yew and kakds nxew (to be well or badly off) and three 
similar uses of the verb in Sophocles. ‘In Theognis ws olvos «.7.A. 
shews that this is the meaning: he is just in the state which is (to 
use Hamlet’s word) most gracious.’ He therefore reads 7xw with 
Athenaeus. But will not the future 7€ serve? It means: ‘I shall 
de in the most gracious state (when I reach home).’ 


1 Journal of Philology, xxv. (1897) p. 87- 
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The difficulties of 51122 are great, but their solution is not 
beyond hope. The first question is raised by 513. Memory of 
such passages as Odyssey ix. 99 and xiii. 21 has led some scholars to 
assume without a doubt that t76 is a preposition governing fvya. If 
this were so, the line would mean: ‘I will put beneath the thwarts, 
against the ship’s sides, such things as I have and such as the gods 
vouchsafe.’ But the dative wAevpyjow will hardly bear this local 
sense ; and as the poem clearly supposes that the guest will stay, it 
would be strange if the host’s first words spoke of preparations for 
his departure. Much more probably tro goes with Ojoopev: ‘be- 
neath the ship’s sides I will put such 4vya as I have.’ What then 
would these vya be? The word has elsewhere two or three meanings 
in connexion with ships’, but none which suits this passage. If 513—4 
are concerned with the poet’s arrangements for his guest’s accom- 
modation, it is conceivable that ‘putting Cvya beneath the ship’s 
sides’ might refer to some means of making the ship fast; perhaps 
to props which would hold it up as it lay beached? It matters little 
whether the poet is thinking of the actual ship in which Clearistus 
came, or using a metaphor to express his arrangements for the 
entertainment of the guest himself. 

kardketo’ in 516, if it is sound, must mean “feast thou with thy 
Jriend.”* The poet intends to leave Clearistus and his friend to 
themselves. Then ofs fevins in 518 would mean “for your enter- 
tainment of your friend.” Clearistus is to be allowed an occasional 
visitor, but the end of the poem warns him that his host cannot 
provide for a second permanent guest. 

Even if these guesses are right, the lines are still not free from 
fault. KAedpic6’ of 514 is painfully close to KAeapiore in 511, Trav 
6vtwy in 517 to rey ovrwy in 515. But in the longer pieces of the 
Theognidean collection good structure is rare. 

The poem may be translated thus: “Through the deep sea hast 
thou made thy way, Clearistus, bringing naught, poor soul, to me 
who have naught. Anchorage, be sure, I will give thee, such as 
I have and such as the gods vouchsafe; and the best of my store 
I will set forth. And if any friend of thine come hither, feast as thy 


1 See C. Torr, Ancient Ships. 
* The epuara of Jad i. 486, ii. 154, Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 329. 
3 The singular is strange, but compare Horace, Sermones 11. vi. 66: 

© noctes cenaeque deum, quibus ipse meique 

ante larem proprium uescor. 
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friendship bids; naught of my store will I hide away, and no finer 
fare for thy guest’s sake will I bring from elsewhere. And if any 
ask of my life, thus say to him: ‘Ill for bliss and well for woe’. 
Not his the need to forsake one old friend: not his the power to 
give bed and board to more’.” 


I do not know if 567-70 have been rightly understood: they 
have certainly been translated wrong. In Hertel’s edition éyoua 
is rendered by ‘uidebor’?; Patin translates dAéoas Wuyyv ‘privé 
de vie.’ But the connexion between yuxjv and adboyyos, pdos 
and dyouot, should not be missed. yvyyv has its original meaning 
‘breath.’ ‘I shall lose my dveath and lie voiceless; I shall quit the 
lovely “ght of the sun and see no more.’ 


In 659 A has rodro ri, O rod, the rest rotro 7. The editors 
are divided between ovd’ dudcar xpy rod7’: od pymore mpHyya 708° 
éorat and odd épdcar xpy TodO’ dru pfrote mpHypa td ~orar. The 
latter is nearer the reading of the manuscripts, and should therefore 
be preferred. On parore see Goodwin's Syntax of Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 686, where it will be seen that this use of wy in oaths 
is as old as Homer. 


The long poem 667—82, an allegory addressed to Simonides, 

in which the state is likened unto a ship, ends thus: 
radrd por yvix8w Kexpuppeéva Tois dyaGotcu: 
ywooxo. 8 dv tis Kal xaxds, dv coos 7. 

éx Kéw tis yuépa; Simonides perhaps could have said; but since 
Theognis wrote four and twenty centuries ago, one may admit the 
obscurity of the poem today without incurring the charge of kaka. 
Thus MnAiov éx mévrov in 672 may be abandoned as a puzzle which 
we cannot solve*. But this at least is still clear, that the metaphor 
of the ship does not end before 680, and that therefore a nautical 
meaning should be given to xécpos, dacpos and dopryyol. opryyoi 


1 No doubt a proverbial phrase. Compare Cicero ad Atticum iv. 1.8: ita sunt 
res nostrae—ut in secundis fluxae, ut in advorsis bonae. 

2 In Seber’s second edition ‘videbo’ is substituted. 

3 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, Herakles, 151: ‘‘Theognis 
672 redet der dichter in einer ratselrede von einer fahrt durch den MyjAtos révros* 
darin verbirgt sich etwas bestimmtes, denn die melische see ist gar kein gewohnlicher 
geographischer begriff.” 
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must mean ‘merchant-seamen,’ and the poet must refer to the power 
of the mercantile class in the state. Even if the word ever means 
‘porters,’' it is absurd to translate it ‘ porters’ here* xocpos should 
be translated ‘discipline.’ Sacpes perhaps means ‘rations,’ and in 
any case it has nothing to do with yijs dvadacpuds. Finally érs 
in 676 shews that «vBepyjryy does not refer to any one statesman. 

In the first line of the poem A has #éy, the other manuscripts 
qoew. The editors are divided between 78y, 76, 7Sev, and various 
conjectures. dy equivalent to «yoy is strange*; 467 can hardly 
mean ‘formerly’; and 60a would be far more appropriate than ofa 
with xpyuara, These objections exclude ofa wep 7n, and old rep 
yoy if it be taken with what precedes. The remedy is to remove 
the comma from the end of the line and to connect ota wep 48y with 
ovk av dvuopnv: ‘I should not be vexed as I am now.’ 


729—30 have been mis-translated* and mis-emended®. ‘Thoughts 
have got men for their portion, thoughts with many-coloured plumage 
that weep for the soul and for life’ Thoughts are imprisoned 
in men like birds in a cage. dy@pwrwv is governed by éAaxov. 
Homer’s wrepoy yé vonua made it easy to think of thoughts as 
winged things. 


For the readings of the manuscripts in 733 see my critical note. 
The Etymologicum Magnum® gives the words a&6ypys, abepéws and 
abepés, giving avOddns and equivalent words among its interpreta- 
tions. Hence Bergk read aOepys in 733. The form a6ypys accounts 
better for the readings of the manuscripts. I have substituted the 
neuter plural dOypq: for since @uy@ and pera ppect are distinguished, 
an accusative is wanted to balance cxérAta. With aOnp7 it is perhaps 
unnecessary to read 6’ with O instead of &. 


1 See Stephanus-Dindorf s.v. popraywyés. 

2 Patin, for example, translates thus: ‘‘ce sont les portefaix qui commandent.” 

+ Camerarius has the following note: rodr’ é0édec b€ Aéyew, ef Ta XpHmara 
Exot, d tid por yrwpyud eorw Sov Keira, 7 Tha don early Hh éuy émornuy Kal 
copia. But either of these interpretations requires ofda or (with attraction of mood) 
eldelnv, and with either old, wep is bad. 

4 Patin translates thus: ‘‘ Les pensées des hommes, qui s’attristent au sujet de 
la vie, ont regu des ailes changeantes.” 

5 dvOpwrous, édadov, éxouow (the dative of the participle), wvpouevous, etc. 

% xxiv. 55. Hesychius preserves another form déepés, to which he gives the 
meanings dvénrov, dvdccov. 
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In my treatment of 805—8 I am so fortunate as to agree with 
Crusius (whose text I had not seen when I made up my mind), 
except that he substitutes i@vrepov for the ed@vrepoy of the manu- 
scripts. There is something to be said for guev in 806: but though 
edOurepov éuev is a possible expression, edOvtepov iwev is far more 
likely; and « is a smaller letter to insert than «. It has been urged 
that topvov, ordOyns and yvwovos are inappropriate to a verb of 
motion: but to what are they appropriate? ‘Straighter than 
plummet and rule’ is well enough (if yvwuev means ‘rule,’ not 
‘square’): but what of ‘straighter than compasses’? répvos ‘seems 
to mean a peg at the end of a string, used for drawing circles; 
and why it should be a type of straightness is hard to see. The 
poet must have been thinking not of the shape of the zdépvos but 
of its symmetrical course; and if of the course of the ropvos, why 
not of the course of the lines drawn along the ora6uy and the 
yup P 


In 882 IlAaravicrods is probably the name of a lake or stream. 
Pausanias! speaks of an open place called IlAaramoras, but this 
seems to be too near Sparta for our purpose. Because the author 
of this poem invites his heart to drink wine from Taygetus, he has 
been assumed to be a Spartan. By the same reasoning Keats would 
appear from a certain poem of his to be a native of Provence. 
It would be hard to prove that Theognis, who visited ‘Sparta, the 
glorious city of reedy Eurotas’,’ could not have received a present 
of wine from a Spartan friend. Buchholz suggests that Theotimus, 
who grew the wine, was the poet’s father; but was a son or a friend 
more likely to call Theotimus 6 yépwv? 


In 1085 the readings of the manuscripts are singularly corrupt. 
Perhaps it is just worth while to suggest Ajue dvagé: ‘My lord the 
People, many things it is hard for thee to bear, for thou knowest 
not how to do what pleases thee not.’ This reading, however, is 
nearer to O’s than to A’s: and all the manuscripts but A have what 
looks like a pitiful attempt to emend. 


In 1221—2, which are preserved only in Stobaeus vili. 9, déos 
and 080s have been proposed, and the former accepted by Bergk, 


1 iii. 14. 8. 2 785, 
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in place of Adyos, on the ground that the eighth chapter of Stobaeus is 
Tlepi AciAfas. But Adyos, ‘calculation,’ is quite appropriate: ‘ Calcu- 
lation is wont to bring many mistakes to mortal men, when the 
judgment is upset.’ The sentiment resembles that of the seventeenth 
extract in the same chapter, which is from Thucydides ii. 89: jooy- 
pevov dé avdpdv otk eédovow ai yvapar mpos Tovs abrots Kwwduvous 
opotas eva. The former extract is quite as worthy of its place in 
the chapter as the latter. 
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